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IN NINE PAPERS 
{All rights 
ANY stories were printed during 


Mr. Beecher’s lifetime regardiny 


his original intention, in boy- 
hood, to become a sailor and 
ee spend his life on the sea, and 


perhaps [can do no better than 
oe to open this instalment with 

the correct version of that early 
tendency on Mr. Beecher’s part. 


HIS DREAM OF A SAILOR’S LIFE 


\V WILE living in Boston, to which city 
Dr. Lyman Beecher had been called, 
Henry Ward Was immensely at- 
tracted to the watching the ships going 
and coming from the wharves, and what he 
suw of a sailor's life roused in him an intense 
longing for a seafaring life, until it became so 
strong nothing seemed to him so desirable as 
A life on the ocean wave,” 
Without the slightest hope 
futher would sanction his 
such a life, and his desire for it becoming 
more and more intense, he begun to 
nuike plans to run away, and go to sea 
at all hazard 
This, coming to 
ledge, he was too 
By kindness he 
contidence, 
* But, 
at once, 


Beecher 


secu, 


that his 
entering on 


his father’s know- 
wise to him. 
gained his son's entire 
and inquired : 
my son, instead of going to sea 
as acommon sailor, would you 
not choose to prepare yourself for some- 
thing better and higher?” 
‘Oh, yes, sir! If T could, I would like 
to work my way up to be a midshipman 
and sometime 


Oppose 


become a commodore,” 

‘To do that, Henry, you will be 
obliged to study hard for some years. 
A thorough knowledge of mathematics 
und navigation, and of all connected 
with such studies, will be absolutely 
necessary. Now, if you are really in 
earnest, wand willing to devote some years 
to hard study in preparing for this work, 


I will send you to Mount Pleasant, in 
Aimberst, Massachusetts. But remember, 
Henry, if you wish to stand high in this 
profession, there can be no idling; you 
will be obliged to work hard in the lines 
the teachers prescribe; and then, when 


you have acquired the needed education, 
if you still prefer that life to any other, 
I think I can secure you a position from 


Which you can rise to the highest rank.” 
Never was a boy more overjoyed, or 
more grateful to his father, for so readily 


acceding to his wishes; 
much in earnest that he 
to study willingly. 

This was just what his father desired : 
something that Henry would be so eager 
to secure that he would be ready to give 
uttention to his studies more earnestly 
than he had ever done before. But the 
vood father had no fear that his son would be 
come a seaman, So, when he sent the “young 
to Mount Pleasant, he said in his 


and he was se 
looked forward 


commodore” 


heart : shall see that boy in the ministry 
yet!” 
TURNING FROM THE SEA TO THE PULPIT 


| he long after going to Mount Pleasant 

Mr. Beecher continued to look forward 
tothe life of a sailor, | do not remember: but I 
think that during a season of deep religious 
interest in the seminary the first year he was 
there, that idea was forever banished. 

This season of excitement produced what 
he called “ mushroom hopes,” which departed 
Whenever he alluded to it. HWesaid: * [It was 
to me a sort of day-dream in which | hoped I 
had given myself to Christ.” 

As another has said: ** His religious experi- 
ence at that time was, ino many respects, un- 
satisfactory, yet powerful enough to change 
his whole’ ideal of life 


Nothing more was said of being a sailor: 
and from that time he studied with the min- 
istry in view, 


If his early 
measure, 


religious experiences were, in a 
unsatisfactory, he was steadfast in 
his determination to press forward—to search 
for clearer light and more perfect faith. But 
all that relates to this part of his experiences 

his hours of doubt and fear which came 
over him all through his life at Mount Pleas- 
unt, at Amherst, at Lane Seminary, and at in- 
tervals during his Western pastorates, have 
heen often discussed, and largely quoted. No 
repetition is therefore necessary here. I may 
only say, when he referre to such fears and 
doubts, it invariably filled me with surprise, 


hot unmixed with pain; to think that one 
Who, in his most sacred home and private 
life seemed to me to walk so close to his Mas- 
fer, could dave such fears, was what I could 


hot tnderstane. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


protected and_reserved | 
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HE VISITS HIS NAMESAKE 


N Oman ever loved his children more de- 
Mf votedly than did Mr, Beecher, and 
grandchildren soon rivals of 


became loving 


their parents, and both were the joy of his 
heart. His pride in them, his delight in their 
every undertaking and his desire for their 


happiness were very strong. This was evinced 
in his letters andin innumerable ways; some- 
times quietly expressed, at others in a very 
amusing manner, or in an openly acknowl- 
edged gratification. The following may con- 
vey a slight idea of these moods : 


In 1883, Mr. Beecher engaged to lecture 


during his vacation through all the north- 
west, through Winnipeg, or Manitoba, out 
to Puget Sound, Oregon, California, Texas, 


the Southern States and home. I was to go 
with him. But the one great joy in this 
delightful journey was to see our youngest 


MRS. BEECHER 


IN HER STUDY 


ENTERED AL 


A BUCOLIC WEDDING FEE 
\ | OST clergymen can doubtless recall many 


amusing incidents connected with mar 
riages they have been called upon to perform. 
While at the west Mr. Beecher was often sent 
for to marry persons living at a distance from 
the city, in the half-settled country, sometimes 
eightor ten miles distant. Among the farmers 
such weddings were usually in the evening, 
when the neighbors in all directions were in- 
vited to be present and partake of a most 
generous and elaborate supper, 
pected after the ceremony. 

On one occasion the wedding was to take 
place at an unusually long distance in the 
country. It was a very stormy day, with no 
promise of any change at night. As the ride 
to the place would be by daylight, Mr. Beecher 
could reach the house without any very great 
discomfort, 

The log-house was packed with the guests, 
and after the ceremony Mr. Beecher was urged 
to remain and partake with them of the re- 
markably inviting supper. Butit was growing 
darker and raining very hard, and with the 
long ride before him he was obliged to decline. 

When his horse was brought the 
lowed to the door, saying, 
what's the damage?” 

‘IT trust, none,” said Mr. Beecher, 

‘Wall, but what do you ax?” 

“Oh, whatever you please.” 

The man took a roll of bills from his pocket 
and began looking them over, muttering to 
himself as he took up each bill: “ One dollar; 


always ex- 


groom fol- 


“Wall, parson, 


smiling. 





AND SITTING ROOM 


Taken two months ago while engaved in writing this series of papers 
iu | 


son, Herbert, and his family. His wife we 
had never seen, nor the little one, Henry 
Ward Beecher of “?Cifie Coast as he would 
always call himself. He was Mr. Beecher’s 


hamesake, 

A friend had written pretending to ridicule 
some of Mr. Beecher's expressions of admira- 
tion for the country we were passing through, 
and comparing it to California, [copy a part 
of his reply : 


‘In taking this trip, Puget 


course, the very aim and center of our jour- 
ney, for there our youngest son and his family 
were located. All our expectations and more 
were realized. His wife, his boy, and Her- 
bert, himself, fully equaled our best) hopes. 


He has earned a solid reputation for energetic 


enterprise, for integrity, and good social 
qualities. His wife is an artist, and no mis- 
tuke. I know of no eastern woman who I 


think could equal her had she devoted her 
life to it. [told her she ought not to have 
married, but since she would do it | was 
thankful she had taken my son for her lius- 
band, She quietly stepped to my wife's side, 
who was holding the little boy, and 
she laid her hand on his head, ‘Is 
better than painting?’ Good! The boy is a 
noble little fellow. Ile bears my name, and I 
am content to let it go down with him for the 
future.” 

In a letter written home at the same time, 
after speaking with great tenderness and siatis- 
faction of our son and his wife, he adds: 
‘Butoh! Theboy! Only eight months old, 


said as 
not this 


and walking by chairs; with an eve that 
searches into everything, an ear that loves 
music and hears every sound, a countenance 
that changes every moment, full of smiles, 
love, fun, or sobriety, a noble body, and as 
good a specimen of cramps and crying—when 


as Lever heard. So get out of the 
Henry Ward Beecher of the P 
and three cheers for his 


he has to 
way for 
coust, 


aeitie 
evrandfather. 


Sound was, of 


three dollars; five dollars: no—but 
lars.’ Over this latter amount he 
moment, _ n turning the bills back 
the same, in a dreamy sort of a way, 
certain hel he ought to do. but at last, leas 
ing one dollar in his hand, he rolled up the 
others, and putting them in his pocket, handed 


two dol 
paused a 
repeated 
as if un 


Mr. Beecher one dollar, saying, * Will that du, 
parson?” 

a) yes. Good nicht.’ said Mr. Bec her, 
and mounting his horse rode away 

After a miserable ride of over four hours 
too dark to see his way, and obliged to depend 
an his horse for guidance, he reached home 


drenched through 
of the horse 
had the 


paid the dollar for the use 
and said merrily to me, Well, I 
fun anda good wetting free. 


A MAN OF MANY WIVES 

Vi R. BEERCILER was once called quite a 
a distance from town to attend the fune 
ralofia farmer's efghth wife! Why 
should have been so unfortunate in losing his 
wives, and so fortunate in easily filling the 


place of the le parted, WAR il riddle none could 
solve, 


this man 


His two or three first wives left him with 
large families. Tle could not, certainly, have 
had himself sufficient attractions for one to 


venture to take the care of such an household 
unless his offer was made to those who, 
through great lack of personal charms, or ad- 


vaneed age, knew their chances of securing a 
home through marriage were small, The man 
had a good farm, was a good provider, and 


known to be kind to his family, and therefore, 
perhaps, found little difficulty after each loss 
in securing anothe r wife from among those 
not likely to be offered a more desirable home. 
\hout two months after Mr. Beecher offi- 
ciated at the funeral of this eighth wife the 
farmer came to our house, took a seat in the 
resting his arms on his 


peirtor, and knees, 
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stooped forward, clasped his hands together, 
wid twirling one thumb over the other rap- 
idly, as if greatly embarrassed, said, hesitat- 
ing between cach word as he spoke : 


‘Parson, | thought—I thounght—I'd come 
come—and try—and see if 1] counld—get you to 
ride out tos this afternoon?” , 

‘Why? Is there to be a meeting there?” 


asked Mr. Beecher. 

“No, but (still stooping forward, 
arms on his knees, and twirling his thumbs) 
Lthought Pd come —and try—try 
seo—if you'd come to my house?” 

‘Forwhat? Any of your family sick ?” 

‘No (still in the same position), but I 
thought Ido try—and see—if—if—if you'd 
come and marry me.” 

‘Why, man,” Mr. 
10 his feet, 
weeks ago!” 

‘Wall, | know —but, 
family—and—L must 
care of them.” 

And Mr. Beecher went with him and mar- 
ried him to his ninth wife. Some years after 
leaving the west we saw ina western paper the 
mnarriage Of this same man to his tenth wife, 
and not many years later the husband also died. 


with 


and see 


Beecher said, springing 
‘I buried your last wife only eight 


parson, 


I have a large 
have 


some one to take 


WHEN ON THE ROAD 


ter several years after Mr. Beecher began 

to lecture, 1 kept the memorandum of 
his engagements, but during the last thirteen 
years of his life Major James B. Pond had the 
entire control of making all engage- 
ments, traveling with him, and taking 
all thought or care for the morrow off 
his mind. But for such faithful super- 
vision Mr. Beecher could not have ac- 
complished half that he did in that line. 
From the hour he left for a lecture trip 
until his return he was as free from 
thought or anxiety about his work as a 
child, It is customary to consider a 
woman an incumbrance when traveling, 
especially on business, but even when I 
accompanied him, Major Pond relieved 
my husband from anxiety for my welfare 
if there was ever any occasion for it. 

As in all lecture tours, there was little 
time for sight-seeing, or pleasant excur- 
sions—often forced marches to reach the 
next appointment being more in order 
but Mr. Beecher was always observant of 
everything of interest while on the road. 

He was not absent-minded while travel- 
ing, as he often was at home when think- 
ing about his work there, so there was no 
need to fear interrupting him. If he pre- 
ferred not to talk, we could talk enough 
to counterbalance his taciturnity. 

lor years Mr. Beecher used no notes 
for his lectures, for the subjects were 
clearly fixed in his mind. He had cer- 
tain titles to each lecture, and the sub- 
ject which came under that title was 
carefully developed, But his lack of 
verbal memory served him well in these 
lectures, for although giving the subject 
promised, those who heard it one even- 
ing could, the next time that lecture was 
viven, find scarcely a similar sentence oi 
illustration. Each lecture was like separ- 
ate divisions of the same subject. With- 
out a scrap of paper to prompt him, he 
always persevered to the end without let 
or hindrance. It was because each lecture 
seemed so different from the one last given 
under that one title, that 1 wanted a sep- 
arate name given to each division, this be- 
ing due to pride on my part, doubtless, as I dis- 
liked to think they were to hear “ The 
Reign of the Common People,” or any other 
lecture over and over again, when I knew no 
lecture was in any sense a repetition of one 
they had ever heard. 


people 


HOW HIS VOICE WAS TRAINED 
I: QROM his infancy, Mr. Beecher’s enlarged 
tonsils produced a thickness of speech, 
and this had been a source of anxiety to his 
futher, fearing if it could not be remedied that 
he would never be able to preach. Butno bet- 
ter place could have been selec ‘ted to overcome 
that trouble, and to make him faithful in his 
studies, than Mount Pleasant. His teacher 
compe ‘Hed perfection in all his recitations, 

Through the efforts of another teacher the 
thickness of speech was overcome, He would 
drill the boy a whole hour on one word, make 
him take a position ona line in the middle of 
the floor, and tone, pronunciation, emphasis 
and gesture were rigorously practiced, Every 
inflection of the voice, gesture and articula- 
tion, were repeated day after day, with such va- 
riations as his progress made necessary, until 
the pupil had himself, his voice and gestures 
trained and subdued to the right expression. 

It will hardly appearcredible to those who 
knew Mr. Beecher only after he became a 
public speaker, that such drilling could ever 
have been necessary. Surely, his father must 
have been almost inspired to have selected 
such a school for one with Mr. Beecher’s pe- 
culiar characteristics. The place itself, the 
surroundings, his teachers and associates were 
wonderfully fitted to build him up for the 
work that came to him in more mature life. 


Eprror’s Norr.—As Mrs, 


seecher has preferred that 
her special article in 


answer to many questions shall 
precede the closing article of the series, that paper Ww ill 
be printed in the July JoURNAL: the closing article in 
the August JOURNAL, 
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FLOWERS AT JUNE WEDDINGS 
By H. H. Battles 
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that the interest of the occasion centers inand 
around the brict Phe truth of this cannot 
be questioned amd the little belongings neces 


sary toa bride are, therefore, of DEV prortsannes 
FLOWERS FOR THE BRIDE’S BOUQUE] 
Nae bride's bouquet should always be 
made of white flowers. In Maaglanied 
eucharis rardenia, orange blossoms and 
stephanotis are frequently used; with us, very 
seldom fhe most fashionable bouquet a 


America consists of white orchids, lily of the 
valley, or of white following in the 
order named, Lily of the valley is frequently 
mixed with either orchids or roses, but orchids 
and roses are seldom used in the same bouquet, 
They are rival queens that are happiest: apart 
A pretty idea to arrange the bride's bouquet Is 
to have it composed of several sections, that, 
after the bride leaves the house the maid of 
honor may distribute to those friends whom 


TOSeS, 


the bride may wish to honor, The ribbon 
can remain on the section intended for the 
bride’s mother. At times the bride has a 
favorite Hower, or there is a bit of romance 


or sentiment attached = to colored 
flower, such as a violet, or a Jacqueminot 
rose, and she wishes this included in her 
bouquet, When they are used let it be a 
small bunch, partly concealed, After the 
reception, it may be taken from the bouquet 
and worn on the traveling dress. The ribbon 
for the bouquet should be either three yards 
of three-inch ribbon to match the gown in 
tone and texture, or twenty or thirty yards 
of very narrow ribbon, with long bows, the 
ends extending down at different lengths 
with delicate flowers attached to a number of 
these ends. Sometimes a large bow of ribbon 
is tied and arranged as though it were coming 
from the center of the bouquet. The ribbon 
thus used has no meaning, and is very apt to 
become soiled by the moisture on the flowers, 


some 


THE BRIDAL PRAYER-BOOK 


I. I. brides desire to carry a prayer-book 
b in order to have a lasting souvenir. 
That there may be some personal association 
with flowers on that day, a few can be held 
in the prayer-book, and to prevent the stems 
and foliage from soiling the book the stems 
ean be protected by silver foil or waxed paper. 


THE MAID OF HONOR’S BOUQUET 


i lee bouquet carried by the maid of honor 
. depends entirely on the complexion. If 
she is a decided brunette, there is nothing 
better than a big bunch of Jacqueminot, or 
Ulrich Brunner roses. If a blonde, let it be 
the delicate pink Catherine Mermets, or Mrs. 
John Laing The arrangement of het 
bouquet should in some Way ditfer from those 
carried by the bridesmaids. 


roses, 


FLOWERS FOR THE BRIDESMAIDS 
FINUERE are a number of pretty and effee- 

tive ways that flowers can be arranged 
for bridesmaids. The conventional way is to 
make a round bouquet, arranged carelessly, 
using the foliage of the flowers of which the 
bouquet is composed, As the bride's bouquet 
is always white, those carried by the brides- 
maids should, as a contrast, have some color, 
If the bride, in choosing her attendants, has 
been fortunate in securing decided blondes and 
brunettes, strong and beautiful color contrasts 
can be obtained in both gowns and flowers. 
The flat cluster, or “rustic buneh,”’ is often 
used, In arranging such a cluster it is wise to 
have it arranged carelessly, or rather not to 
interfere too much with nature. The effect 
should be as if the hand that carried the 
flowers was the hand that gathered them, 
with no thought of arrangement. The flowers 
should have long stems, and be allowed to 
fall as they will. 

Baskets of various shapes filled with flowers 
are often used. Leghorn hats, drawn together 
in the shape of a basket, are among the 
prettiest arrangements. Draw the ribbon 
around the center, and tie a loop and bow on 
top. This can be carried either with the arm 
through the loop, or as a basket in front. 
The flowers in this case should be arranged 
very loosely, not only giving the impression 
that the hat is full, but flowers tumbling out. 


The most picturesque arrangement for 
bridesmaids to carry is the ‘ Directoire 
stick.” These sticks are about five feet long, 


made of wood, either polished or covered with 
silk or celluloid, with a knob on top anda 
large bunch of flowers fastened with a bow of 
ribbon about a foot from the knob. A noon 
wedding in the country is the most appropriate 
at which to use these. Old-fashioned and 
picturesque gowns and Leghorn hats add 
very much to the effect. 


PAGES AND THEIR DUTIES 

NX] 0 fashionable bridal party is complete 
dhe without little children acting as pages. 
Many little duties can be assigned to them. 
If ribbon is used across the aisles, they can be 
stationed there to lift it as the ushers pass, 
One of the pages can hold the bride's bouquet 
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THE GROOM, BEST MAN AND USHERS 
FIMIE groom should wear a buttonbhiole 
| bouquet, not very large, made of the 

same kind of flowers as the bride’s bouquet 
PrOSsTOLY one ros and two ol three “prays ol 
lily of the val ey One white orchid, if this 


be very small, and several sprays ol lily of the 
valley are very effective miuels 
sought after, and have been the favorite flower 
in London for wedding boutonnieres fora num 
ber of years. Six sprays of lily of the valley 
‘ very pretty bouquet, 

Phe best man should wear a large! bouquet 


Gardenias are 


also make a 


than that worn by the groom, made of the 
sume kind of flowers as the maid of honor 
carries. The ushers should wear very large, 
White bouquets——four carnations is none too 
large, often as manyas six are used. Mither 


twelve sprays of lily of the valley, or six sprays 
of Roman hyacinth, arranged compactly 
a pretty bouquet 

The mother of the bride can either wear or 
carry a cluster of thowers that will harmonize 
Withthe gown that she wears, If ithe a formal 
wedding, to curry the cluster is preferable ; it 
should be a litthe smaller than the bouquets 
carried by the bridesmaids. If the bride has 
sisters, and should they net be of the bridal 
party, let their bouquets be decidedly different 
from those carried by the bridal party. The 
futher of the bride should wear a boutonniere 
bouquet much similar to that worn by the 
best man. 


make 


DECORATIONS AT THE RECEPTION 
YEVERAL tall palms placed at the entrance 
S 


of the house make an effective entree. 
‘These, with their graceful foliage, are combined 
so us to form an arch eight or ten feet high. 
It is then necessary to decide what is the most 
conspicuous point in the hall which the eye 
rests upon; make some elective grouping of 
palms here, massive if the space permits. ‘The 
newel post is a feature which should be care- 
fully considered, and made as effective as 
possible. Never put greens on the banister 
rail, as they interfere with its use in going up 
and down stairs. Unless the stairway is very 
wide, the outside is the most effective place. 
A line of laurel wreathing under the rail, with 
festoous of smilax caught up with several car- 
nations, is very pretty. If you use wire in 
fastening the greens, see that no ends stick out 
that may endanger the gowns of the guests. 
All the mirrors and chandeliers should have 
attention. Pretty effects can be had with fes- 
toons over doors and arches. A few of the 
very choice flowers on the dressing case in the 
ladies’ room is in good taste. In the reception 
roomis where the most beautiful effects should 
be studied. The end of the room in which the 
bridal party receive should be literally made 
a bower of flowers. A large canopy of 
white flowers is generally arranged over the 
place where the bride and = groom 
This ean be made a work of art in the hand- 
ling of delicate flowers. On either side of this, 
and extending from the ceiling to the floor, 
should be large curtains of asparagus or smi- 
lax, caught back with a band of flowers. ‘The 
mirror over the mantel can be framed with 
flowers. Two beautiful vases on the mantel 
can be filled, one with exquisite orchids, the 
other with long-stemmed hybrid roses. The 
floral decorations in the room where the re- 
freshments are served depends entirely upon 
the size of the apartment. Often in country 
homes the poreh is enclosed with canvas or 
boards; these are covered on the inside with 
evergreen trees, laurel branches, or what large 
and effective greens can be had. The most 
valuable and inexpensive green called wild 
smilax has recently made its appearance from 
the south. With it you can produce effects 
Which would be impossible to obtain with any 
other greens that are now on the market. It 
comes in long, beautiful sprays; all that is 
necessary for you to do is to hang it up; nature 
has arranged it for you. The porch thus en- 
Closed and decorated, small tables placed there 
in addition to those in the dining-room, a few 
flowers, possibly wild ones, arranged in dainty 
receptacles on each table are touches that are 
always appreciated. In city houses, where 
the dining-room only is used, the table is 
simply used for refreshments. On this table 
some high arrangement of flowers should be 
placed. It is not practicable for anybody to 
sit at it, consequently the escorts and waiters 
serve the ladies in different parts of the house. 
A very sensible fashion at formal noon wed- 
dings is to have a separate room where the 
bridal party may breakfast. In addition to the 
bridal party, if there be distinguished guests, 
or those from a great distance, they can be in- 
cluded in this party. Nothing but green and 
white should be used in this room. The table 
decorations should be most delicate and dainty. 
Low effects only should be used, as there 
should be nothing to obstruct the view at the 
table as the bridal party are seated. 


receive, 
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thie plants tive hele to have a beac kvround 
for thee rhter colored costumes should be 
Peornyee Tn) Peatnaed Cure should be taken not to 
obstruct the view, and an dnobstructed passage 
from the vestry-room must of course be left. 
Phe font would be filled with large, white 
flowers: a few thos can be used with good 
effect on both sides of the aisles. Tall ones 
are placed so that they may form an arch, and 
they do not obstruct the view of the guests 
too much A pretty way to designate the 


the families of the con 
honor, is to tie 
the ends of the 
Another and more com 
broawd ribbon, with balls 


front seats, reserved for 
tracting parties and 
clusters of 
pews thus reserved 

non Way is to have 


euests of 


hare flowers on 


or baskets of flowers om each end: this is 
drawn across the aisle with the ends thrown 
over the pews Another pretty and useful 
way to use ribbon is, after the guests have 


been sented, to have the ushers or little papes 


draw the ribbon the whole length of the 
aisle, resting on the top of each pew. This 
serves as a pventle reminder, as well, that it is 
the wish of the bride that the vuesis remain 


seated until the bridal party march out, 

If you live ata distance from the city, and 
do not want to go to the expense of employ 
ing a florist to do the work, you can vive 
some of your friends the pleasure of helping 
to decorate, often you can pet the advice of a 
practical florist, which will be more valuable 
if he can see the house and know the material 
you have at hand. Many beautiful things 
can be found in the woods, and with time and 
Willing hands the chureh and home can be 


decorated nicely. If there is a chancel rail 
yet two strips of wood about seven feet 
long, placing them perpendicular at) each 
side of the entrance to the chancel. At the 


bottom fasten them to the rail, and on top 
fusten a heavy piece of wire or a barrel hoop, 
thus forming an areh;: all with greens, 
including the rail, and you have a very pretty 
effect. If wild flowers can be had, use them 
in large clusters tied here and there with 
white ribbons. If there is no chancel rail one 
can be made, with an arch in the center, at a 
very little cost. If it is practicable, get a few 
palms; place them in the foreground, after 
making a backyround of evergreen trees. At 
an evening wedding, where lamps are used for 
iNumination, you will add much to the effect 
by substituting many candles for a few lamps. 
Candelabra around the chancel are most ef- 
fective, 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE 


By Curistine Ternune Herrick 


ANY of the = false 

ideas with 

ie’ Which some 

* ~ Voungp people 

A begin their 
married life 

i) are derived from 


Y the Utopian picture of 
wedded bliss drawn by 
well-meaning story 
writefs: hence, when 

the first novelty of the new relation has worn 
off and the whilom bride and groom: settle 
down into the routine of every-day life, there 
is almost always some little feeling of disap 
pointment, hardly even selfacknowledged, 
that creeps into the heart of one or both, 

Of the two, the wile is more likely to feel 
the slight shadow, or chill. Hler life has usu- 
ally been so much less practical and bustling 
than her husband's that it has allowed her 
space for day-dreams, and she has an idealized 
conception of married life. Her occupations 
in her new home keep her hands busy and 
allow her thoughts free play; and unless she 
is exceptionally sunny in disposition she is 
prone to fall into the habit) of contrasting her 
anticipations of her married life with what 
she now finds it to be. 

It is not to be denied that there are trials 
incident to the new position. Take any two 
people who have led) comparatively free and 
independent lives, and throw them constantly 
into each others’ society, and one of the first 
things with which they will be impressed 
will be the points upon which their tastes, 
their judgments, and their wills clash: and 
to this) enforced) companionship the — faet 
that they are bound together by a tie neither 
can break, and it will readily be seen that all 
the strong love, which should be the only 
basis of marriage, will be required to aid them 
in enduring patiently the tests of temper 
which will come to both. 

The man will probably think he has the 
greater share of these annoyances; the woman 
will know that her worries are the harder to 
bear. He will, man fashion, shrug his should- 
ers and say nothing when things go wrong. 
She will possibly cry, and bemoan herself to 
herself. ‘To neither of them will the truism 
that this, too, will pass away, give much com- 
fort. If one has a toothache to-day, he de- 
rives little consolation from the thought that 
next week the pain will be a thing of the 

vast. 

The old, old principle of mutual forbearance 
is theonly one that offers any real help in the 
crises constantly arising in the first year of 
married life. Andif but one will yield, that 
one should be the wife. 

I know it is the fashion, in these days, to 
sneer at this Griselda-like doctrine. All the 
same, in its belief and practice lies one of the 
secrets of happy married life. A woman 
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must know when to yield By undue per 
sistency in having her own way in trifles she 
so weakens her influence with her husband 
that ib an occusion arises when she should 
stand firm upon some really Important ques 
tion of principle or expediency, her protest 
curries ho weight 

Many of a man’s peculiarities are intensely 
trying toa woman, A man has a prejudice in 
favor ol wwing his belongings broadcast over 
the house, of leaving his newspapers on the 


parlor sofa, his hat on the piano his overshoes 
In a prominent position in the front all. 
His bureau drawers are generally in a condi- 


tion to furnish fresh ideas for a study upon 
chaos. Then, too, he will read his paper at 
the breakfast table while his wife is forced to 


sit silently behind the coffee urn Hic lets his 
chop get cold, his muffin heavy and his cotlee 
lukewarm while he the state of the 
markets, or reads the reports of business or 
political events, 

Now, all these things are very trying to the 
She may have observed the 
sume pleasant little traits in her own father 


notes 


averace Wotan, 


and brothers, but in her secret soul she had 
resolved that her husband should never be 
guilty of similar conduct. If she is a weak 
woman she nags—it is the only word which 


covers the ground—she nags her husband 
continually, makes him extremely uncomfort 
uble, and possibly succeeds in breaking him of 
a few of the objectionable habits, but at the 
sume time she shatters a certain sweet, gentle 
ideal he had always cherished of what his 
home and his wife would be. 

Ido not mean to say that a woman should 
submit uncomplainingly to everything. Let 
her utter her protest, if she will. Indeed, in 
many causes, it is her duty to exert her influ- 
ence to check some trick or mannerism in 
act or speech that she sees is a disadvantage 
to her husband, But should do this 
vently and tactfully, choosing some time when 
he is neither hurried nor flurried. If he takes 
her admonition in ill part, she should not 
vive him the sharp or sarcastic retort that cuts 
and stings at the moment, and leaves a throb- 
bing scar behind. Sarcasm is the 
verous weapon that can be employed if one 
Wishes to retain the love of another. Its use 
isa satisfaction at the time to the angry man 
or woman, but its wound is hard to forget or 
lo forgive, 

Nothing yet been found for 
ehecking an incipient quarrel than the tradi- 
tional soft answer 
thoroughly 
not olfener 
venveance, 


she 


most dan- 


better has 


It puts one’s adversary so 
in the wrong that I wonder it is 
used as an instrument of mild 

Even the most intolerant hus- 
band is seldom proof against the retort gentle, 
and will often be moved by it to forgive 
his wife for his own display of temper, and 
magnanimously restore her to favor. 

The young wife should guard against ready 
and frequent indulgence in tears when she is 
wounded by some hasty speech from her hus- 
band Crying subdues some men, while it 
only irritates others. In either case, it soon 
loses any efficacy it may ever have possessed 
us ao means for touching the softer side of a 
mans nature, and he is stirred to contempt 
for the tears that flow upon so slight provo- 
cation, 

A woman should not take offence too easily, 
Often, indeed, the words or manner she re- 
sents were not ill-meant by her husband, 
Some men have a hasty, brutal-sounding 
fashion of speaking that tries and hurts a 
woman cruelly, and she should endeavor, by 
all gentle means in her power, to break him 
of the habit, by representing to him, in his 
calmer moments, the pain he inflicts upon 
her. The man who loves his wife will usually 
try to break himself of any peculiarity that 
is distasteful to her; but she may rest assured 
she will not better him) by continual harping 
upon the sore subject. 

To harmless and inoffensive idiosynerasies 
the wife should shut her eyes. At the begin- 
ning of her married Jife let her make up her 
mind to one fact: that she cannot force her 
husband to resemble her in every particular 


of thought and feeling. Tle will have his 
preferences and his distastes, and she need 
not expect to coerce or persuade him into 


conforming them to hers; after all, he las a 
right to his own individuality, and she has no 
business to interfere with them. There will 
always be enough points of common symypa- 
thy to form a meeting ground, and upon miat- 
ters of divergent opinion let them agree to 
disagree, 

A potent aid to a wife’s charity for her hus- 
band will he the reflection that, in all) proba- 
bility, her faults are quite as trying to her hus- 
band as his can be to her, If he takes his 
share in the endeavor to preserve unity of 
fecling, there is litthe doubt that in time the 
fermentation will work clearness. Never 
should the fatal step be taken of asking the 
advice or sympathy of an outsider, no matter 
how near and dear such an one may be. The 
discords between husband and wife are com- 
paratively unimportant while they are kept 
sacredly secret. Only when a stranger inter- 
meddles is the permanent peace and happi- 
ness of the home endangered, 
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FOR A GIRL’S SUMMER VACATION 


1IRLS who love musie will perhaps never 

J havea better opportunity offered them 
of gratifving their desire for a musical educa- 
tion than through the offers made by Tie 
Lapres’ Home Journan. Nearly forty girls 
ure now at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, in Boston, being musically or vocally 
educated at the JouRNAL’s expense, and as the 
Boston “Journal” recently said: ‘These 
girls are receiving the very best the Conserva- 
tory affords, the most desirable rooms in the 
building are theirs, and they have all their 
wants carefully looked after by a wealthy 
periodical.” Every girl has here a splendid 
chance to improve her summer vacation and 
make it profitable to herself. She can learn 
all about these offers by simply writing to THe 
Lapies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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LIFE’S LESSON 


By GRACI 


Be E is a lesson. Count all joy, all pain, 
No more than part of what the soul must 
learn 
In this great school, the world. 
you should yearn 
For one brief, blessed pause ; 
fain 
Forevo the tales of war 


PEARL MACOMBER 


Though 
though you would 


ind bloodshed vain, 


Remember—you were born to teach! Dis- 
cern 

Strange secrets with unshrinking eye, nor 
spurn 


One principle which makes the lesson plain; 

One lesson, so your training be complete. 
Herein lies life’s deep truth, then hold it 

fast ; 

Failure and loss are better than they seem ; 

No heart so brave as that which bears defeat ! 
He acts the hero’s part who wins at last 

In life-long battle with his vanquished dream. 











UNKNOWN" 
WELL-KNOWN. 


ry’ So ee, 


*XVIII.—MADAME VICTORIEN SARDOU 


By Lucey H. Hooper 

family of the celebrated 
dramatist, Vietorien Sardou, 
the author of “ Theodora,” 
* Fedora,” “ La Tosca,” and 


other plays all more or less 
famous and successful, is a 
singularly interesting one. 


His aged father still survives, 

and though the elder Sardou 
has recently celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
he preserves his faculties unimpaired, and is 
never so happy as when he can enjoy the 
society of the children of his world-renowned 
son, and of that gentleman and his wife as 








MADAMI 


SARDOU 


well. The elder M. Sardou 
of Cannet, near Cannes, in 
beautiful sites of the 
owner of the house 


lives at the town 
one of the most 

Riviera, and he is the 
in Which the great tragic 
actress, Rachel, breathed her last, in 1858, after 
a long illness from which she had vainly 
sought relief in that delicious climate. 

The marriage of M. Victorien Sardou was 
as charming a love episode as may be found 
in any of his plays. He was approaching 
middle age, and was considered as being wholly 
absorbed in his literary labors to the exclu- 
sion of any other passion, when the Parisian 
world was amazed by the announcement of 
his engagement to Mlle Anne Soulié, daughter 
of M. Eudore Soulié, chief director of the yal- 
leries and the palace of Versailles, and also of 
the royal library and the mational archives 
contained therein. M, Soulié became famous 
in the literary circles of France by his dis 
covery, in the last-named department, of a 
mass of documents relating to Moliere, which 
had remained unknown up to that moment, 
and which included the inventory of his pos 
sessions drawn up after his death. The eru- 
dite librarian was thoroughly versed moreover 
on every topie connected with Versailles and 
the age of Louis XIV. He published several 
works, comprising among others the memoirs 
of Herard, the physician of Henri IV, and of 
the Duke de Luynes and the Marquis de Dan- 


* In this series of pen-portraits of “ Unknown Wives 
of Well-Known Men,” commenced in the January, Sot, 
JouRNAL, the following, each accompanied with 
portrait, have been printed: 


Mrs, THomas A, EDIson January 1801 
Mrs. P. T. BARNUM . February “ 
Mrs. W. FE. GLADSTONE. . March 
Mrs. T. DE Wirt TALMAGE April 
Mrs. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW May 
LADY MACDONALD. June 
Mrs. Jorn CHANDLER HARRIS July 
LADY TENNYSON ‘ ; August 
Mrs. WILL CARLETON . ‘September 
Mrs. WILLIAM MCKINLEY October 
Mrs. MAX O'RELL November 
THE PRINCESS BIsMAR« ‘K. . December 
Mrs, JoHN WANAMAKER January 1892 
Mrs. LELAND STANFORD . February 
Mrs. CHARLES H. SPURGEON . March 
Mrs, EUGENE FIELD April 
Mrs, JoHN J. INGALLS . May 
Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 


each by writing to the JOURNAL. 
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geau aus well. He wus one of the intimate 


friends of the Princess Mathilde, the first 
cousin of Napoleon Ill, and was a frequent 
guest at the brilliant suirees which that lady 


wis accustomed to give during the palmy days 


of the Second Empire, and at which figured 
ull the literary and artistic celebrities of the 
day. But the home of M, Soulié was at Ver 
suilles. There, in the old palace city, there 


grew up around him three charming daughters 
and two sons, and his house was noted for its 
simple but delightful hospitality. 

The favorite residence of M. Victorien Sar- 
dou has always been his country seat at Morly, 
distant one hour by rail from Paris and with- 
in easy reach of Versailles. He was planning 
a grand historical drama, the scene of which 
was to be laid in the early years of the reign 


£ Louis XIV during the troubled period ‘of 


La Fronde. He 
the subject of 
Italy 


afterward entirely 
his play, laying the 
and transforming it 
‘La Haine”’ 


changed 
scene in 
into his drama of 


(Hatred), which he rates very 
high among his own works, though it has 
never, When acted, achieved any success. But 


while working out his original plan he got 
into the babit of making frequent visits to 
Versailles for the purpose of consulting the 
erudite director of the palace on the different 
personages and events of the reign of Louis 
XIV. M. Soulié, on more than one occasion, 
took his celebrated guest home to lunch or to 
dine with him, and presented him to his 
daughters, who were delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance of the famous author of * A Scrap 
of Paper” and of * Patrie.” 

The second daughter, M'lle Anne, was then 
in the first bloom of youth, and was a re- 
markably beautiful as well as a most intelli- 
gent girl, She had profited fully by the teach- 
ings and the example of her learned father, 
and was well fitted to comprehend and to ap- 
preciate the brilliant talents of their guest. 
She was at that time a dazzling blonde, tall 
and striking looking, and remarkably grace- 
ful. Very soon the visits of M. Sardou to the 
home of the erudite director increased and 
multiplied in an astonishing ratio, and it 
speedily became evident that the fair daughter, 


and not the learned father, was the magnet 
that drew him so often from Morly to Ver- 


sailles. In fact, his historical studies were al- 
most Wholly laid aside in favor of the 
ting story that he read in the blue 
Mademoiselle Anne. And so it came to pass 
that one fine day, in the historic precincts of 
the chapel of the palace at Versailles, the 
lovely blonde and the famous dramatist were 
united in holy matrimony. The great drama 
of the reign of Louis XIV never has been 
written, but was replaced for the bridegroom 
and the bride by that episode in real life that 
is known as conjugal felicity. 

The marriage took place in 1872.) M. and 
Mme. Sardou have seen grow up around them 
four children—three sons and a daughter. The 
eldest, Pierre, is eighteen, and has passed his 
examination as Bachelor of Letters. He is 
now preparing for that of Bachelor of Science, 


fuscina 


The second child, and only daughter, M’He 
Genevieve, is not quite seventeen. She prom- 
ises to inherit much of her mother’s beauty, 
Jean, aged fifteen, and André, who is just 
twelve, complete the family. 

At present the health of Madame Sardou 
vives rise to a good deal of anxiety on the 
part of her husband and children. Without 


heing positively ill,she has been a good deal 
tried by the unremitting care which she has 
bestowed upon her children, all of whom have 
been attacked, more or less severely, with the 
influenza. The last to succumb to the reign- 
ing epidemic was M. Sardouw himself, and = his 


devoted wife would yield to no one else the 
right of watching over him. 
The Parisian residence of the Sardou family 


isa private hotel, situated in the fashionable 
Mialesherbes quarter of the city, and is on the 
Rue de General Foy. In they take 
possession of the beautiful villa at) Morly, 
where the great dramatist does most of his 
literary work, preferring the calm and quiet 


Stlinmer 


of the country to the noise and distractions 
of Paris. He is very fond of Nice, and for 
some years past a spacious and stumptuotus 


villa, which, after the custom of the 
intends to call the “ Villa Fedora” after his 
own favorite among all his works, has been in 
process of construction for him from designs 
furnished by himself. The delicate 
Madame Sardou has caused him to hurry the 
completion of this villa, which bids fair to be 
one of the most elegant on the Riviera. 

Some five years after her marriage Madame 
Sardou lost her distinguished and tenderly be- 
loved father, Of her two sisters, the 


married Baron Schimitz, brother of the general 
of the 


place, he 


eldest 


same name, who died a short time ago. 
The younger one has remained single. Her 
eldest brother, Henry, became a surgeon in the 


French army, and died in Tunis. The second, 
Mimilien, is a captain in the 111th rey 
Infantry, and is at present in Algiers devot- 
ing himself to topographical researches. He 
inherits his father’s taste for study, and is a 
vreat favorite with Madame Sardou, 

The training and example of M. Soulié in the 
early years of Madame Sardou’s life have 
made of hera thorough connoisseur in historic 
art, furniture, bric-a-brac and especially in 
that of the eighteenth century. She takes 
great delight in her husband's unique collec- 
tion of historical and of pictures 
representing the scenes and the festivals of 
past epochs, Her taste and her education in 
such matters were of great assistance to him 
in regulating the and the accessories 
of his later historical plays. In a word,she 
has always filled the position not only of 
wife and mother and lady of the house, but 
of his sympathetic and appreciative comrade 
in the literary labors of his brilliant career. 

The portrait affixed to this sketch is a re- 
production of a likeness in pastel, executed 
when Madame Sardou was in the bloom of 
youth and in the full radiance of her remark- 
able beauty. It is a fine work of art as well 
as an admirable likeness, and is at present one 
of the chief ornaments in the boudoir of the 
original at Paris. 
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THE MUSIC OF SILENCE 


BY HARRY ROMAINE 


HEN you leave the city and flee away, 
lo rest in some country solitude, 
It is not to hear the low brook play, 
Or the woodbird’s musical interlude. 
It is not to hear the fantastic strains 
Of the symphony played by the wind on the 
trees, 
The hum of insects, the patter of rains, 
For there is a music more soft than these. 


Go, stand on the crest of a lonely hill 
When the landscape lies in a sunset hush; 
When man is absent, and nature still, 
And the west is bathed in a tender flush; 
Let the notes of silence arise and meet, 
And fill your soul with their ecstacy, 
With a silent music, soft and sweet, 
With a grand and moving melody. 





By T. C. De 


ERHAPS from traditions— 
possibly from location and 
climate—Mobile’s ways are 
quiet ones ; and her mater- 
ial progress makes less echo 
than that of her 
north or west. As 
her business, so. the 
Gulf City does with that 
culture now forcing its 

quiet way to recognition, notably in the works 

of several widely-read authors. 

Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson—standing easily 
foremost among southern writers—has kept 
her personality more hidden than would seem 
possible. In her quiet, English-looking 


LLEON 


sisters 
with 
old 








MRS. WILSON 


home near Mobile she leads a life as placid and 
happy as inborn domesticity, supplied in its 
every detail, can make it. “Ashland” is a 
quaint, high-gabled dwelling, with the spa- 


cious rooms and broad halls and galleries of 


southern taste and climatic 
miles westward of the city, on the Spring Hill 
dummy road, and facing the Convent of the 
Visitation to the north, 

Jnnmediately around the house are hot-house 
dotted gardens, where flourish camellias, g 
aniums, begonias and ferns, which the loving 
cure of their mistress make famous, even in this 
land of flowers. © For on her simple Saturday 
receptions Mrs. Wilson’s parlors, galleries and 
vrounds show ferns of high caste, with geran- 
ium and begonia blooms that divide, even 
with their gentle, unaffected mistress, the in- 
terest of stranger pilgrims to her shrine, And, 


need, It sits three 


to the surprise of some, this noted authoress is 
as simple in her tastes,and in her talk, as 
though classics and history had not been 


conned since school days. The topies of the 
hour, the little troubles and interests of her 
friends, the projects and pleasures of young 
people, ever welcomed about her, move this 
true woman as genuinely as do weightier 
affairs of state, of 

political economy 


3 


never overtops her listener. Naturalness and 
cordiality ure her salient characteristics, and 
brief contact puts the most timorous visitor 


at his ease. 

In her intimate circle, Mrs. 
sally beloved, the result of het 
ce ptance of worth, and of 
to be helpful at need. In her home life 
literally adored, and to her radiates its every 
detail, whether of love, sympathy, or counsel. 
For she is a notable housekeeper, and in her 
hands the bunch of keys is, perhaps, for daily 
purpose, mightier than the pen. To favored 
Intimates she talks frankly of her ventures in 
chickens, or her aspirations in a new yeast ; 
and special ones taste buttermilk, fresh from 
her churning, with flaky biscuits. 

Generous beyond the wont of connoisseurs, 
Mrs. Wilson’s chief delight is to share her 
floral triumphs with her friends, leading 
them about the grounds for personal intro- 
duction toan especially rich bower of Cherokee 
ruses; to her wonderful trees of azaleas, that 
carpet rods of earth with vari-hued leaves, 
and to her favorite, the odorous camellia tree. 
In her green-houses she comes as near to gush 
as her quiet nature may over potted plants of 
rare lineage and rarer perfection, each an in- 
dividual with a name and a personality for 


Wilson is univer- 
frank, honest ac- 
her unfailing desire 
she is 


her. Breaking a leaf here, a spray there, 
now a bloom, again a frond, she fairly buries 
her friends with flowers. I have seen her so 


earnest in this pleasure giving, when appre- 
ciated, that her reception dress and delicate 
hands were alike forgotten, as the latter probed 
into the mellow earth after some elusive root. 

Yet social, genial and hospitable as she is 
under her own roof, or that of chosen friend, 
Mrs. Wilson is in no sense a woman of so- 
ciety. Her own receptions, lunches and din- 
ners are her delight, but she cares nothing 
for balls, parties, or publicentertainments. The 
death of her husband last year has, of course, 
thrown hereven more in seclusion, Where the 
publicof her home city knows Mrs. Wilson best 
is in the fair field of charitable deeds, wherein 
she is as tireless as she is an intelligent reaper. 
To the orphans and the needy of her own 
and other denominations she is an ever practi- 
cal and patient almoner., 

But ‘* Miss Augusta,” as 
call the placid matron, 
fashion, is a methodical business woman 
Withal. Those who picture her stalking with 
upturned chin and eyes fixed on space, and 
careless of pebble and bog, would stare open- 
mouthed at the calm, unwrinkled face peering 
beneath the light lace cap that crowns soft, 
natural waving hair, into the recalcitrant 
churn, or the unduly delayed nest of careless 
Sister Partlet. 

It is a thoughtful face, too, seen in any 
light; and at rest wears a cast of sadness that 
tells the gentle nature has been touched by 
trial. But thisis evanescent, and quick erased 
by the smile of peculiarly winning sincerity 
and the gleam of kindly, color-shifting eves. 
The figure is of average height and slight 
model, but no-wise spare; the hands and feet 
of peculiar delicacy and symmetry; and the 
walk of quiet, easy dignity that has much of 
decision and energy in it. So the active mind 
in the healthy body carries her through varied 


near friends still 
in their odd southern 


avocations without jar or chafe, each having 
its alloted time, and each going straight to 


completion under methodical habit. 

Mrs. Wilson is singularly systematic in the 
distribution of ber time. Each day she first 
attends to her housekeeping duties, arranging 
the various domestic details, and then comes 
the care of her plants. Returning to the house 
the mail is examined, and then comes study 
or writing until the dinner hour. The after- 
noon is generally spent going over the garden 
and farm ficlds, and inspecting the cattle and 
poultry. Once each week, on Saturday, the 
house is thrown open to visitors from = ten 
until four o'clock, and the constant stream of 
Visitors upom these occasions attests the popu- 
larity of the hostess. 

Mrs. Wilson is not a rapid literary worker. 
In the writing of a novel she never begins the 
manuscript until the entire plot and charae- 
ters stand out clearly before her. So clearly 
photographed is the story upon Mrs. Wilson's 
mind that she could as easily begin by writ- 
ing the closing chapters of a book as the oOp- 
ening portion. In the case of her novel 
‘Vashti,” for example, the deseription of Mrs. 
Gerome’s death was written before a word of 
the first chapter was penned, Mrs. Wilson's 


eare of details is shown in the facet that for 
several years before her last book, “ At the 
Mercy of Tiberius,” was published, she inves- 


tigated electrical phenomena 


, especially freaks 
of lightning, 


and collected eight well-authen- 
ticated accounts of electric photography. 
Among these were four remarkable instances 
of human faces photographed by lightning on 
window-panes. On this basis of fact Mrs. 
Wilson built her novel. In view of these 
facts, now printed for the first time, the ridi- 
cule of the literary reviewers touching the 
lightning photograph on the window-pane at 
‘Elm Bluff" as “impossible, absurd and sen- 
sational,”’ must have sounded rather strange 
and amusing to Mrs. Wilson. 





or of literature, 
broached by more 
noted Visitors, 

If Mrs. Wilson’s 
books soar above 
the comprehen- 
sion of the aver- 
ave reader, as 
some of her critics 


insist, I can 
vouch that her 
conversation 
*The first of a ser- 


ies of intere’sting 
glimpses of famous 
literary women, 
which will appear in 
the JouRNAL from 
time to time. The 
series will present 
those literary women 
whose home life has 
escaped excessive 
portraiture. 





“ Ashland,” the home 





of Mrs. Wilson, near Mobile 








COMPENSATION 
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A star that circled in a dance 
She seized to radiate her zg 
A tiny rose that blossomed there 

She plucked to make her cheeks as fan 
And snatched a trembling drop of dew 
To purify her heart anew; 

And so, amid all hopes and fears, 


A bit of Eden we 


nee 


yman bears 
oon 


THE WIFE OF YOUR MINISTER 


‘may be safely affirmed 
that while many of the 
earlier exactions of set 
vice Trom 
wives by their parishes 
have had their day and 


ceased to be, 


pastors 


It remains 
that churches still 
‘ X pect their puastor s 
Wife to act as their as 
sistant pastor, This is 
true of country, and largely of city churches 
It is as true to-day as it ever was, 

It is the purpose of this article to inquire 
Whether this is a reasonable 

There are undoubtedly women of excep 
tional physical strength and endurance whose 
husbands are in the ministry When sueh 
women feel called to the duties of assistant 
puistor, and ean discharge them without detri 
ment to the interests of their families, pastors 
and people alike should be profoundly grate 
ful. But how many times have we all heard 
the remark from Tryphena and ‘Try phosa (by 
Which names we will represent certain lay 
sisters “What is the that ministers’ 
Wives are always sick? | hardly ever knew 
one who was well!” 

The trath of this remark must be admitted, 
and it is a fact for which I have long sought 
an explanation. Whether the clerical mind 
prefers the fragile and delicate organization in 
women, Which in the wear and tear of mature 
life inevitably leads to il! health whether 
religious women are apt to be unhealthy, or 
unhealthy women are apt to be religious; or 
whether the ministers themselves are tiresome 
persons to live with, or the churches, with all 

their real kindness and sympathy, a little ex 
hausting in their demands, Lam as yet unable 
to determine. 

But when this remark of Tryphena and 
Tryphosa reaches the pastor's wife, whostands 
self-convieted of her own particular and es 
pecial “attacks,” the thumb-screws of which 
are perhaps at the very moment being tight 
ened, you may be sure she winees under it. 
Being a quick-witted and somewhat sensitive 
woman it means to her: “Oh, dear, what a 
fuilureour pastor's wifeis! Always sick when 
she is especially needed! | have headaches 
myself, but T have learned not to give up.” 

‘Thus does the minister's wife interpret Try 
phena and ‘Tryphosa. What she doin 
consequence? What does the worn-out horse 
do under the spur that draws blood? He 
rallies his failing energies for one last quiver- 
ing effort to do what is expected of him and 
then collapses, and, finally, if you inquire what 
has become of him, you will learn that he is 
dead, or turned ont in a vaeant lot to spend 
the remaining years of his uselessness. If you 
inquire concerning the pastor's wife who has 
attempted to respond to the spur of the con- 
gregation’s criticism, you will find ber also 
dead, or in a sanitarium. 

However, the spur of the congregation's 
criticism is not the'only spur which urges on 
the pastor’s wife. She knows that she is ex- 
pected to act as assistant pastor; the thought 
of being a disappointment to her husband and 
his people is intolerable to her. She cannot 
fall below the ideal set before her. Further- 
more, her whole heart is in her husband's 
work, She sees the opportunities for doing 
good, for comforting sorrowful hearts, and 
winning immortal souls, and a woe, she feels, 
ison her if she fails to do her part. She loves 
the people among whom she works, and gladly 
gives herself forthem. None the less, for this 
reason, the demands of life upon her inevitably 
become too complex. : 

Let me give you, fog the sake of definiteness, 
a littie sketch of one of my own friends, Mrs. 
Dr. Dormer, and I will promise that the de- 
tails of her life are facts, not fancies. Reeard- 
ing her name, I cannot, perhaps, take so strong 
ground, I choose Mrs. Dormer as a fair illus- 
tration of the conscientious pastor's wife of 
the day, neither below nor above the average. 

The Rev. Dr. Dormer is a man of unusual 
energy and capacity for work He is pastor of 
a church of eight hundred and fifty members, 
in a city of moderate size. He admires Mrs. 
Dormer profoundly, and considers her capable 
of doing everything superlatively well. Like 
most men, he overwhelms his wife one day 
with his solicitude for her, and the next day 
stimulates her in every fiber of her being to 
overwork by his evidently “great 
tions.” Mrs. Dormer ; 
pacity, is physically 
fervent in spirit, with 
foreign missions. 

Mr. Dormer's salary is thirty-five hundred 
dollars, out of which he pays seven hundred 
for house rent, provides for his wife and four 
children, gives “the Lord’s tenth” in charities, 
and sustains the plainly essential life insur- 
ance. It will be readily appreciated that Mrs. 
Dormer can have very little sewing done under 
these financial conditions. A view of the do- 
mestic situation, then, shows us a large house 
to be kept in order—and in company order, 
too, for there are frequent visitors at the Dor- 


true 





expectation, 


reason 


does 


expecta- 
has good mental ca- 
very frail, religiously 
an especial interest in 
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tomachs the miinisteria liheritanes ana 
} 


has she not already 


otuax her vital 


enough t energy to the utmost? 

But now remember the social side of Mrs. 
Dormers life. She receives on an average four 
calls a day, social or professional she enter 
t ws her own and her husband Bible classes 
once or twice a year also the choir, and the 
deacons and the brothet ministers of the city 


visiting brethren 


She mist 


and the Pastors’ Club, and the 
who drop down all the way 


attend teas and receptions 


alony. 


and read papers on 


literary themes occasionally, and in every way 
seek to do her husband credit socially, 

Chis brings us to her church life. Let me 
tell you what he deseribed to me the other 
day, not atallin a complaining fashion, but 


us a summary of an average week's church 
work On Sunday she attended morning set 
viee and taught a large class of young men 
the afternoon was devoted to her children’s 


moral and spiritual nature, which she feels is 
vetting a litth: shabby; in the evening she at 
tended a prayer meeting and a preaching ser 
vice, Monday morning's mail brought a 
request that she attend a large missionary 
meeting on Wednesday at the other side of the 
city, and speak for fifteen minutes on a viven 
‘Two days already crowded with work 
in which to prepare for the ordeal, the thought 
of whieli made her tremble, and the fulfilment 
of which would be sure to make her ill, for 
Mrs. Dormer is a timid woman. In the same 
mail came a letter from oa lady in a forme 
parish, five hundred miles distant, asking her 
to send suggestions for the work and reading 
of her missionary society. Mrs, Dormer ha 
a large correspondence of this character, Mon- 
day afternoon was devoted to calling on sick 
had mentioned to 


theme 


Whose cases been 
heron Sunday. 

Tuesday afternoon 
meeting; Tuesday evening a 
Dormer'’s presence iit both 
perative, 

Wednesday was free from church duties ex 
cept a committee meeting of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, andthe calls to be made, which are always 
weighing heavily on Mrs. Dormers spirit 
Phere are three hundred names on her calling 
list, besides numerous sick and wounded not 
on the list, and ‘Tryphena and Tryphosa fre- 
quently deplore that they “see so little of 
their pastor's wife in their homes,” 

Thursday was the afternoon of the mission 
ary meeting, with a gathering of the Y, PLS. 
C.K. intheevening, of which organization Mrs 
Dormer is an active member. © But,” 
will say, “she is thirty-five.’ Yes, but she is 
young enough for Christian endeavor, although 
old enough to preside over the mothers in 
Israel when they gather for missionary meet 
ings. After the Y. PLS. OC. E., occurred the 
weekly church prayer-meeting, which Mrs 
Dormer must always attend, 

Friday afternoon was the afternoon for the 
Mothers’ Meeting, which Mrs. Dormer led, in 
wardly conscious while she talked with sweet 
serenity of training the little ones, that her 
own little ones were making a general training 
day at home, and quite possibly seandalizing 
lryphosa, who lives next door, 

Saturday was left blank for a siek lead- 
ache, 

Now, if you will consider that wherever Mrs, 
Dormer with requests for 
various services which [ have not even 
vested ; that she is appealed to constantly for 
direction and material by programme com- 
mnittees ; that she is sought after by benevolent 
societies outside of the church; that she must 
write on an average ten letters a week; that 
she must read every missionary publication 
which comes into the house, you will, I think, 
begin to wonder how long before the grave or 
the sanitarium will claim its own. 

And Mrs. Dormer is not one of the notable 
ministers’ wives. She is only an ordinary, 
quiet little woman, trying “ to do her best.” 

What is to be done for Mrs, Dormer before 
it is everlastingly too late? 

I would myself suggest a merciful economy 
in the use of the spur, and to this end I will 
tell you certain things not to do: 

Do not say, “Mrs. Dormer has not been in 
my house in fourteen months.” Do not blame 
her if she does not come in fourteen years, 

Do not remind her every time you see her 
of her failure to attend this meeting, or that. 

Do not allude more than is needful in her 
presence to the devotion and activity of your 
former pastor's wife, or of the wife of some 
other pastor in town, 

Do not make her president of all your socie- 
ties, or chairman of all your committees. 

Do not forget that she is a woman, anda 
wife, and a mother, before she is an assistant 
pastor, 

Do not forget that her time is not paid for. 

Do not begrudge her the intimate friendship 
of a few kindred spirits. You have your own 
especial friends. Why should she, of all 
women, be called upon to forego this privilege? 

And finally, if she is wise enough and brave 
enough to say, “I will not destroy the life 
which God has given me by slow suicide. I 
will not break up my home and leaye my 
husband and children desolate by overtaxing 
myself in work which God does not exact, or 
he would have supplied the strength wherewith 
to meet it. I will content myself with the in- 
fluence I can exert asa good and happy Christian 
woman in my home, and will do in the church 
only that which I can do without the sacrifice 
of life and strength.” If the time comes when 
Mrs. Dormer has the courage to take this 
position, go to her, Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
and tell her she is doing right, and that you 
glory in her independence, . 


came an Aid Society 
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WOMANHOOD 
By ELLA S. ELLIOTT 
Bae lept sh 1 the threshold of her 
five and twentieth year, 
She had yet the world before her—naught of 
past to dread or fear 
And she looked with happy long the 
years before her stood 


Richer, brivhter, better, broadet 
womanhood, 


Heritage of 


Past the wavering, girlish fancies, past the 
future’s fearful gloam, 

For her heart had found its double—settled 
now No More to roam. 


So she dreamed of happy home-life in’ to 
morrow’s fancy day 

Home where she could sit 

lo ¢ her life AWAY; 

the joy of loving deeply 

thought save that of bliss, 

Where the sorrows born of living flee at touch 
of husband's kiss, 

Where the strong arm is protector, and the 
weak heart strony alway, 

Where the cynic’s snarl is vanquished by the 
sunburst of love's day. 


in Silence, sit and 


Where brings no 


Blessed thought of home-life, sweeter than ever 

thought beside could be 

where two shall build 

loving ever perfectly. 

Would the home-life be kept empty, naught 
beside e’er enter there? 

Are they fearful lest the heart-wealth 
prove with three to share ? 
Blessed thoughts of baby fingers, patter soft of 

baby feel. 
there’s room for child and husband 
women’s hearts are W ide and deep. 


Home their heaven, 


scanty 


Ah! 
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WHY OUR WOMEN FADE 


By Fenicia Hows 

ERE I a physician | should 
speak of heredity as a cause, 
butas Ibsen and other ereat 
teachers are so ably ex 





pounding the evils thus 
transmitted to ou there j 
little reason for me to touch 
Upon it, save to beg every 


thinking man and woman not to turn away 
in aflected disgust from the plain considers 
tion of an unwelcome truth, but to examine 
and 


it carefully earnestly, that) they may 
learn and profit by the great Morals these 
teachers bring before us, 

Let us be willing to know ourselves, that 


the truth may make us free and able to guard 
our offspring from the dangers which the sins 
of our forefathers and their equally culpable 
ignorance of hygienic laws have entailed upon 
this enfeebled generation, 

Tam requested to speak of my own country- 
women in this paper, and Tmust crave their 
pardon for instituting a comparison between 
them and their English sisters in the matter 
of complexion, Notwithstanding her beauty 
and charming grace, the young American is 
apt to be sallow-hued beside the young English 
girl, whose delicate and roseate coloring be 
speaks both health and vitality, 

Of course, climate has a large influence in 
this regard, but then one must have the proper 
exposure to climate and not exclude every 
particle of air, as is too often the case in our 
American nurseries; so T instance a want of 
proper ventilation, both by day and night, as 
a potent factor in bringing about the decay of 
youth and beauty. Some people T know go 
mad on the fresh air hobby, but T believe in 
neither extreme. Physicians and oculists 
would have less practice, the lungs would be 
better able to do the work their Creator intend- 
ed, and youthful eyes could see the world and 
its beauties without the aid of spectacles, 
Which seem so out of place mounted upon the 
nose of childhood. We all contribute to the 
“Fresh Air Fund” for the children of the 
destitute; let us not forget the necessities of 
our own little ones, and remember that fur- 
nace-dried air and double windows sometimes 
do serious damage, More light, more air for 
the girls and boys! All growing plants require 
them; why not these precious specimens who 
often droop and fade in the hot-houses of a 
too effete civilization ? 

Many grievous reasons confront me as to 
“why our women fade,’ but T shall touch 
upon only a few of the strongest. IT look at 
the many women of my acquaintance; T see 
lines on brows which can only be brought 
there by worry, and “ worry” I take to be one 
of the greatest foes to a woman's youth. 
There are dolls to be sure, who never think, 
work or act; I do not here discuss such crea- 
tures, but woman in her vocation as a sen- 
tient being. In this country, as in no other, do 
women have to struggle in the effort to keep 
up an appearance of great wealth they do not 
possess, It is an age of monopolies, and great 
fortunes are being absorbed by the shrewd 
financiers; hence, many far more cultivated 
and refined people must retire, “ forgetting the 
world, be by the world forgot.” or undertake 
a struggle which ends only in the grave. It 
would seem at the first an unworthy strife, 
and so it is, not only unworthy but horribly 





degrading if entered into with the purpose of 


vying with the more fortunate for the mere 
possession of money; but-alas, it represents 
to the fastidious and well-born woman all 
that to which by nature she is justly entitled: 
works of art, music, literature and the out- 
come of the ages. Can she see all these de- 


lights absorbed by the ignorant parvenu 
Without at least an effort to claim some for 
her own? “Yes,” you reply, “if she is a 


saint.’ So, but if she have children, what 
then? She cannot let them lapse into un- 
worthy pursuits, and be dragged by cireum- 
stances to a level with her inferiors. No! 
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eve Imipllise Of thothertood lorbids and so 
4 ers thre ena where all are against her. 
She has love and a@ womans wit to pit against 
bigey es, and the spectators are equally ready 
to applaud if she be victorious, or smile con- 
emy y and forget her if she be van- 
juished 
rhe incomes of American men are more or 
( Huctuating; one year they may be ample, 
next year very meagre, The business man may 


Yl and lose it in “92; behind 
him are his wifeand children, who must bear as 
best they can these changes of fortune, The wife 
rarely has the full confidence of her husband 
as to his mereantile transactions and their re- 
sult, but is always expected to manage equally 
well on a small or a large income; and living 
under these conditions she grows old before 
her time. From early youth she has stood 
patiently by his side, she has been, Jet us sup- 
pose, a thoroughly woman and hus 
borne with him the burden and heat of the 
day; he has made mistakes which she, with 
her insight, would never have been 
guilty of; but for better or worse they have 
tuken each other, and she has been faithful to 
hercontract, But it has aged her, the gentle 
charms of woman—her tender femininity- 
fude before these « orroding cures, 

What then is the remedy ? Where shall it be 
found? T reply: Let woman enlarge her hori- 
zon, In the narrow sphere heretofore allotted 
to women their aims have been low, because 
there was seemingly little encouragement from 
their fellow men tobe more than the creature 
of man’s lighter moods, 1 do not mean to en- 
courage Women to take up the study of law or 
medicine, Portia was a delightful study with 
Shakespeare's masterly hand to do the artistic 
touches, but we have little need of her now. 
The professions are already overcrowded, and 
unless we reverse the situation and educate 
our for housewives, there will be no 
vacancies for women, Do not ery me down 
und declare me an enemy to woman’s prog- 
ress; far be it from me. But IT want progress 
in a womanly fashion. Let woman grow, 
read, enlarge her mind, study both literature 
and science that she may not only help her 
fellow man but be his guide and inspiration. 
What greater spur for the masculine mind 
than the Companionship of a cultivated wom- 
an? Hertrenchant wit, her delicate perception, 
her clear intuition, are great aids to his slower 
and more judicial brain. He carries stead- 
fustness which she has not yet demonstrated ; 
it may Come in time, but as yet she cannot lay 
claim tothe poise of his more logical mind. 

The female, IT hold, is the better partisan, 
the male the more just judge, but the man 


make alortunein 


vrood 


keene! 


SOTIS 


and the woman make, as God intended, a 
splendid whole. So | would have woman 
work to this end—that of a perfect counter- 
part of the Creator's noblest work—a man, 
“after His own image.” It is her beautiful 


mission to fillout and round as a whole that 
Which he, with his less deft perception, can 
never grasp. He can build prisons for the 
criminal, but she can touch the criminal’s 
heart and awaken his repentance ima way un 
known to man, 

He can erect hospitals, but she may be the 
ministering angel to the patients. With het 
pen, if she has ability, she can send her in 
fluence farand wide. Everyone has one talent ; 
let her use it for the good of others. 

That rather subtle question which is em- 
hodied in the phrase “woman's enfranchise 
ment’ is sure to intrude itself whenever we 
come to discuss the relations which women as 
wives and mothers hold toward society. But 
it ought to be possible to consider what is best 
for the happiness of both men and women 
Without reference to matters of purely politi- 
cal significance, 

The existing order of things may infringe 
certain abstract rights of woman, and yet it 
may remain true that the existing order of 
things is the best for the present moment, and 
under present conditions, Even reforms may 
come too soon, and we may rest assured that 
all changes which tend toa better and higher 
civilization will come when the time is ripe 
for them. 

What I especially wish to enforce is that it 
is better to do what is manifestly desirable in 
our present circumstances, rather than to go 
tilting at windmills which we have not yet 
reached, 

Ifa woman is a mother she can make home 
an earthly paradise for her family; and if am- 
bitious, train citizens for the State. But in 
all cases IT would have her begin at home; 
don't set out on a foreign mission whilst you 
have a father and a mother who are old; or 
do not let your husband find some more agree- 
able companion toconverse with ; or do not let 
your children find their pleasure abroad be- 
cause you are too much wrapped up in your- 
self to attend to their claims. 

Why you should fade is a mystery to me 
when there is so much work for you to do, 
Keep abreast of the times, spend yourself 
freely; your hair may, it is true, grow gray, 
but your heart cannot if you keep it filled with 
goodness and virtue. 

You will find your mentality grow with your 
years, if you give it proper food. Unless you 
are afflicted with some disease, you can keep 
up your long walks and put the young people 
toshame. Enterinto other people’s pleasures 
and you will have your own cup filled with 
joy; sympathize fully with their sorrows and 
your own Will heal. Keep your lamp trimmed 
and burning, your mind clear of all that is 
narrow and mean, and people will call you a 
young woman and prefer you in your matured 
brilliancy and gracious charm to the bread- 
and-butter miss who may, in actual years, be 
young enough to be your grand-daughter. 

a : 

Any one who is a book-buyer and a book-reader 
will find it an advantage to address the Premium 
Departinent of THe LAaptes’ Home JourNAL. — It 
makes a feature of quoting prices on books which 
are not obtainable at ordinary book stores. ’ 

-*-+ 

Hundreds are making money selling Thompson’s 
Pocket Speller: see advertisement in May number. 
If you have not ordered one, do so at once; it isa 
most valuable book. * ,,* 
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“She was curiously light-hearted that day. 
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‘You always k 
everything; youre a 
witch! Mary laughed, 
but the kindness of this 
old friend's tone touched 
her, and she could not say 
any more for a 
but looked 
the window. 


now 


Tridbitite 
out vol 


uWwiay 





“ee Be 


Was it the fragrance of the spring air 


and the blossoming trees?’ 


PART FIRST 


ARY Fleming walked 
slowly along the 





street toward her 
home one hot after- 
noon late in the 


monthof May. Sum- 
mer had sud- 
denly, as it always 
does in northern 
New England, The small town itself had a 
northern look and, although the dooryards 
and the whole country were fast growing 
green, as you looked out past the village you 
caught sight of stony hills, of dark woodland, 
and sterile soil. 

Mary Fleming wore a thick winter dress, 
and the discomfort of it added to her discour- 
agement of heart. It was one of the days 
when she felt like making herself as miserable 
as possible. Usually as you met and greeted 
her you were sure to notice a brightness in 
her face andsomething uncommonly pleasant, 
though she often had a puzzled look, a kind 
of sharpness and assumed authority such as 
young teachers sometimes wear who think 
more of the selfimportance than of the op- 
portunities of their position, Mary Fleming 
was Charming to look atin her fresh girlish 
ness when she felt satisfied and happy, but of 
late she had been so dissatisfied and thinking 
of herself and her troubles so much, that her 
very looks were changing. Sometimes her 
natural good temper and affectionateness drove 
these clouds away; she was far too young to 
be always dispirited. The very year of her 
life lent hope and she only feared disappoint- 
ment; there had been no time yet to prove 
that disappointment was inevitable 

Our heroine opened the sagging side gate of 
a plain, small wooden house that stood close 
to the street, and went along a weedy path 
through the side yard toward the kitchen door, 
In the yard there were two pear trees in whit- 
est blossom and a good bit of open garden 
ground, but nobody had taken any care of it 
that spring, so that whatever had been thrown 
out or blown in littered the further side 
against the next house. There were even some 
old tin cans lying about, most hopeless of re- 
fuse, and Mary looked at them with dismay 
and disapproval, and wondered why her father 
had not picked them up. had noticed a 
neighbor's flower garden as she came up the 
street, where some daffodils were in bloom by 
the path, and the empty flower beds were all 
put in order, with their brown freshly-duy 
earth heaped smooth and high, She remem 
bered with a feeling of impatience how neat 
and clean and promising it ali looked, 
stood looking about with a very disapproving 
expression; then turned and went slowly up 
two or three wooden steps and opened the side 
door of the house and went into the kitehen, 
which was just like a great many other kiteh- 
ens. The grained woodwork did not look like 
oak, but only like the worst of imitations, 
and it gave a soiled-looking, dingy color to the 
room, though the whole little place was really 
so clean and orderly. The paper was ugly, 
too, and had been hung so badly that it looked 
the worse. Neither Mary nor her mother 
knew exactly why they disliked their poor lit- 
tle kitchen so much where they spent so 
much of their time. People do not know how 
much good harmonious and pleasant colors 
can do them in their every-day life; there is 
something akin to a moral influence in the 
ugliness or the beauty which surround us in 
our houses. We may help to make our sur- 
roundings, but they also help to make us, 


Come 


She 


She 


Mary always looked eagerly for her mother’s 
pleasant face at the sitting-room window, 
Where she ustilly sat in the afternoon, but 
to-day Mrs. Fleming was not there. In the 
kitchen, however, was an unexpected but 
familiar figure; a thin little old woman in an 
odd, light-colored dress with a sprigged shaw! 
over her shoulders, gay with a bright border, 
She wore on her head a flaring old-fashioned 
Shaker bonnet with a long cape and brown 
band over the top; from under this bonnet 
shone a pair of piercing kindly brown eyes 
and a thin lock or two of white hair. She 
wus ua neat, knowing, delightful old visitor, 
and Mary’s face lighted up like a child’s with 
the pleasure of finding her, 

“Why, where’s mother?” she asked, 
take off your things, Aunt Hannah; 
come to make us a visit, haven't you’ 

* Yes, dear,” said Aunt Hannah. “ | waked 
up this morning feeling | had got to come, so 
here Lbe. You know that’s my way Ihave 
had the beautifulest walk from over in Round 
Hill neighborhood. "Twas pretty far, but [rest 
ed me often, and Mis’ Prescott put me up 
some bread an’ butter an’ a nice piece o’ cake 
for luncheon, though T calculated to get here 
by dinnertime. I can’t walk as once I could; 
but there, [have to keep stopping to see things 
by the way. I believe | 
water from every brook.” 

The old woman looked tired, but her face 
was so radiant with pleasure that Mary was 
pleased too, She put down her books and lit- 
tle basket, and looked at the stove, and then 
put two or three pine sticks into the inside 
and the tea-kettle with a little fresh 
the outside, before she sat down. 
to make you 
nah,” 


“Do 
you've 


»? 


yot mea drink o' 


water on 

Pim yoing 

a good cup of tea, Aunt Han 
she said. “Thatll rest you, and per 
haps mother ll like one, too, when she comes 
in. Shesaid something this morning about 
yoing over the river to see old Miss Dunn who 
poes to our church, 
nobody likes her 
mother,” 

“Thank ve, darlin’, about the tea,’ said 
Aunt Hannah. “T know Ellen Dunn. T knew 
her mother, an’ TP just remember her grand- 
mother, No, they aint likeable folks; they're 
too pleased with themselves, am always rushin 


She's been very sick and 


very well; “twas just like 


without fear or wit to other folks’ affairs. 
There was this Ellen that was some smarter 
than the others am’ learned the tailoress trade, 


an’ then there was another sister that stayed 
to home an’ dried up looked as if she 
was a thousand years old when she pot here. 
So Ellen's sick, Well, I daresay ‘twill 
do her good; she'll find how kind folks is an’ 
be drawed to some she’s been too ready to 
find fault with. Perhaps VIl go over an’ see 
her myself some day, Timay know of some- 
thing that'll be good for her ails; they're folks 
I've alwavs known.” 

Mary Fleming sat by the open window, 
sometimes looking out into the budding rape 
vine and sometimes watching her old friend's 
fuce as she rambled on with her opinions and 
reminiscences. The fire was crackling in the 
stove and the tea-kettle began to sing; present 
lv she made the tea and poured a cupful for 
Aunt Hannah. which was received with grati- 
tude. The color came back to the pale old 
face and it was presently acknowledged that 
the walk had been over long for one of those 
first warm days 

“Tis as good a cup o' tea as your ma could 
have made, bless her heart!" said Aunt Han- 
nah. “Texpect you'll turn out as nice a cook 
an’ as good a Woman. Seem’s to me you look 
kind of unpleased about something, though. 
I thought so the minute I see you.” 


she 


is she? 


“There ! exclaimed 


’ Aunt Hannah. “I’ve got 
Rep % ce 3 k no business to pry and 
Be eS CB question, but I hate to see 


young folks look down 
hearted, Young folks 
often has to make upsome 


kind o’ worry for them- 
selves if only to serve till 
the real ones come. I 
know most all the kinds 


of real trouble that there 
is, and there’s hardly any 
but what there's help 
for.” 

Mary did not like this 

at least she may have liked it but did not 
wish to say so. Old people have such a 
preaching way and think they know all about 
everything, and this assumption young people 
always resent, 

The tea seemed to have refreshed the old 
woman wonderfully, She took off the Shaker 
bonnet and folded her shawl carefully, and 
Mary took them from her and carried them 
into the next room. 

‘T expect you be most done going to 
school?’ The question was put in a most 
business-like and friendly tone. 

* Yes, | shall be done this summer; school 
ends the twentieth of June,” said Mary fret- 
fully. “Dim glad of it, Pim sure.” 

“Youll be precious glad of every day 
you've bee in before you come to my ape, re 
sponded Aunt Hannah. 
to do afterward, dear?” 

“Oh | don’t know, it worries me to death!” 
suid Mary in a plaintive tone. ‘I must do 
something, but I don't know what. Mother's 
always hoped TL should be a teacher, and she's 
disappointed because | know and she knows 
that I never had the least gift for it. I can do 
sums and things myself. but T ean’t explain 
them to people. [don't believe Pm good for 
anything in the world.” 

Yes you be, darlin’,” 


What be you going 


said the old friend, 


calmly. “The endo’ the world aint come yet 
for you; its only the beginning; you don't 
know what you he vood for yet, but you'll 


quick find out. [miosick of everybody trying 
to keep school: ’tis one o’ the searcest vifts 
there is, but to get the chance seems to make 
a high candlestick forthe worst of tallow-dips, 
It aint what you do but how you do it that 
builds folks a reputation,” , 

I cant do anything but what everybody 
else can do,” said the pirl sadly. “I always 
wished | could sing beautifully or be good for 
something particular,” 

‘You want to get talked about an’ set up 
for being smart, | suppose,” said Aunt Han 
nah sharply. ‘ Well, ‘tis human nature, and 
there’s no harm as I 


se 


know on. But vou 
just remember what 
I say taint what 


you do, but how vou 
do it. You can make 
yourself famous for 
anything; you just 
work smart 
am’ always think of 
others an’ how to 
please “emand you'll 


think o you, There \ 


po to 


soon find they'll 


5 


I aint goin’ to preach a word more. You 
do the first thing you see to do, and don’t 
you fo an be shamed cause it’s that thing 
stead o’ some other Be open in’ have prick 
about it. My yrandma am used to tell a story 
about a woman that had come down in the 
world an’ went to sellin’ fish, an they heard 
her goin’ along the street a squeak nh out 


*Sprats ! sprats ! 
hear me,”’ 

Mary laughed aloud with great delight. 
Aunt Hannah's stories were the joy of all who 
knew her, and her homely wisdom and sVm- 
pathy had stood many a discouraged friend in 
good stead, 

‘I do love to keep house,” said Mary at 
last after a season of deep reflection, “J Sup- 
pose that’s mothers giftand mine. I do like 
to do things about the house. 

“Have ambition then, an’ make your gift 
serve you and other folks,” said Aunt Hannah 
eagerly. “There's lack enough of good house- 
keepin’ in this world. Now, I’m beat out dar- 
lin’, I’ve got to rest me awhile.” 

“You sit here and rest—no, go into the other 
room where the big rocking chair is and the 
lounge; mother'll soon be at home,” said the 
girl. “I’m going to pick up some o’ 
things out round the yard. Ive been scolding 
because father didn’t do it, but I can clear up 
a little myself; he doesn’t get home till most 
dark any of these nights. 
ting down his pay, too.”’ 

“That's real bard,” 


I hope to mercy nobody’ ll 


those 


They ve been cut 


suid the guest, “ hard 
for your mother, too; the worst always Comes 
on the women. How’s your father now ?”’ 

*He’s pretty well most days,” answered 
Mary, stopping to think with a little flush of 
impatience. “No, I guess he isn’t, either, he’s 
always talking about his back and his stomach, 
and thinking everything hurts him that 
mother makes.” 

*Tle’s wore out,” said the old woman com- 
passionately. “Fle don’t come of a strong race 
and he’s been a hard-working man. It upset 
him lus signing for that first shoe firm an’ 


losing most everything. You young folks 
don’t know how hard them things be. He 


used to be the pleasantest boy, always a whist- 
lin’? an’ singin’.” 

Mary looked up in surprise. She never had 
had the least sentiment about her unlucky 
father» her mother had a certain dignity and 
lady-likeness which she admired, but as for 
her father he was a plain and rough-looking 
man, Who was always gloomy and disapprov- 
ing except at the rarest intervals, when the 
visit of some old acquaintance or an occasion- 
al holiday jaunt out into the country made 
him appear more cheerful. He was always 
very friendly with Aunt Hannah, as was 
everybody who knew her. 

‘Some nice brisk wormwood tea "Il set him 
rivht up,” suid the good old soul. “1 had you 
allon my mind when I first waked up this 
mornin’ as the birds were singin’.” 













“Neither of the two spoke until the silence became embarrassing 7 
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to sprend somethitiz, ove ie i i then with 
sudden PEEDppthise stooped downm and kissed the 
soft old cheek Deu eart, | thank ve! 
said Aunt Hannah gently She was half 
usicep already with the comlortabie ease and 
habit of her many veurs Phen Mary puton 
an old dress and went out to the shed and 


found a rake and a basket and began her work 


under the pear trees. She was cunously light 
hearted. Was it the fragrance of the spring air 
and the blooming trees, was it the es ape from 
the close and dulling air of school, was it the 
kind, wise talk of Aunt Hannah that) had 
brought her to this better level of things? 


Nobody could tell. Mary herself did not try to 
think, but she liad not enjoved anvelibig in a 
long time as she enjoved picking up the neigh 
bor’s cans that had fallen through the broken 
partition fence, and the pieces of refuse, and 
raking their little garden clean and sweeping 
the path t vate, Was just tying up 
the grape vine with a bit of string, an hour 
later, when her mother 
tired and hurried 


»> the She 


came home looking 


“Why, how nice everything looks,” she 
said gratefully. “Did you do it) yourself, 
Mary? I have been wishing our yard looked 
nice. I noticed everybody's else as I went 


along and thought they all were neat but ours. 
Your father has so little time She hesitated 
to say any mmere: she was always trying to ex- 
plain things to Mary about her father, but Mary 
was always hard and resentful Mary smiled 
now, and said that he would lave a surprise 


when he came home, for once Aunt Ean- 
nah has come,” she added, looking in her 
mothers face and still similing She was 


tired, and I made her acupof teaand then she 
went to sleep. There she is now! 

Aunt Hannah appeared at the window, and 
Mrs. Fleming hastened in, Somebody spoke 
to Mary from the sidewalk, 

* Don’t you want some help,” said a person 
who might have called eithersa very 
young man, or a very old boy, just as the ob- 
server had chosen, 

sg Yes, I do, John,” said M iryv, 
“Why, where did you come from? 

John Abbott was already in the yard. “My, 
don’t your pear trees look pretty!" he said. 
“It's ever so much more like summer in town 
than it is upto our place.’ They stood near 
together, but they did not offer to shake hands, 
though their young faces were full of pleasure 
at seeing each other. 

‘LT came down to spend the night at Aunt 
Esther's,” explained John. “Thad to get me 
some new clothes, an’ our folks wanted some 
farming tools and so on, an’ Mr. Haynes 
thinks o° raising a good deal o° poultry this 
year, so he’s going to stay, too, an’ see about 
that, an’ we're going back early to-morrow. 
Its awfully busy on the farm now. Wedidn't 
see first how we could get away. We brought 
down a yoke o’ oxen he'd sold, and other 
things, so ‘twas necessary for two of us to 
come.” 

John looked very sunburnt and important 
—as if the spring winds and sun and rain had 
weather-beaten him particularly—but his eyes 
were clear and bright, and he had an air of 
vast importance. Mary and he had always 
been neighbors and friends. It was known 
by all their acquaintances that John Abbott 
and Mary Fleming * went together,’ in school- 
mate fashion. They had really missed each 
other since he had left school the year before 
and gone up country to take a place on a large 
farm. 

“What were you doing?” demanded the 
lad, as if it were amusing that she should be 
doing anything at all, and she showed him 
the grapevine, and they stood talking while 
be pruned that and tinkered the trellis. It 
was almost tea time when Mary's father 
suddenly appeared, and they both turned at 
the sound of his voice, a little shamefaced. 
He looked very pale, but he spoke very kindly 
to John—everybody liked John—and he had 
come from a part of the country where Mr. 
Fleming used to live himself. ‘Come in and 
stay to supper,” he said with unwonted eazer- 
ness, but John said shyly that he must go 
back to his aunt's, she would be sure to expect 
him. “IT don’t know’s | ought to eat two 
meals in the same place, though,” he added. 
“It's likely to frighten folks.” 

“ You've made the lot look as neat as any- 
body's,” said Mr. Fleming, standing on the 
steps and looking about. 

“T haven't done anything except about the 
vine,” said John. “ Mary’s been trying her 
hand at farming.” ; 

* Mary?” asked her father with a puzzled 
look. “ Why, that’s something new. I'm 
afraid she and her mother were out of 
patience ’’-— 

Mary would naturally have looked surly at 
this, but, somehow, she did not feel surly for 
a wonder—perhaps because John was stand- 
ing by ; perhaps because she pitied her father 
a little for almost the first time. She said 
that she had felt like working out of doors, it 
was so pleasant. She even looked her father 
straight in the face with a smile, instead of 
evading him with a frown. They had not 
been on very good terms lately. it was one 
of Aunt Hannah’s old proverbs that it takes 
two to make a quarrel, but only one to end it, 
and Mary thought of this as her father went 
into the house. Something pleasant was at 

work with her; she felt differently toward 
everybody. She was glad, beside, to see John. 
He would not stay to supper, so they said 
good-bye, and she went in to help her mother. 
It was time to set the table, and her mother 
would need her. They had one boarder, a 
quiet man, who was an old acquaintance of 
Mr. Fleming’s. People said that he had a 
good deal of money, but nobody really knew ; 
he was a clerk in the counting-room of a Jum- 


been 


eagerly. 
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Mr. Fleming looked up again and again at 
Mary as sli sLerpopne iutpeotl Live room sie 
never mid oKed so pretty or so Wotan 
before He was sorry that he had left it for 
her to tidy ip the yard He remembered that 
he had seen some potted plants for sale down 
the street, and said to himself that he would 
yet up early next morning and diy the borders 
tor Mary and his wife, and buy them some- 
tinihy pretty tor set out, 

When supper was over and cleared away, 
Aunt Hannal got ber knitting work out of 


the big handkerchief bundle which she always 
carried, and Mrs. Fleming brought some mend- 
ing and sat down by the window to catch the 
last of the daylight. The and Mr. 
Fleming got outthe old checker-board, which 
always Was a their friendliness 
and good spirits. Mary heard footsteps along 
the side path Phere’s John Abbott coming 


bourcder 


sure sign ol 


back again,’ she said, laughing. 

John came in, looking manly and a little 
shy. 

‘T thought perhaps you'd yo and take a 
walk before dark,” he said, and Mary rose 


vith alacrity. 
“We can vet some of 


she sty 


the rest of the girls to 
sted, but Jolin said nothing by 
way of eager encouragement. Aunt Hannah 
watched him shrewdly as he stood in the door- 
way. She had a wise old head on her 
shoulders, and she loved young people. She 
nodded her head two or three times as they 
departed, but the men were busy again with 
their game, and Mrs. Fleming was threading 
her needle with intentness. Tis real pleas 
unttosee you, Aunt Hannah!” sheexclaimed, 

I've been wishing you'd happen along.” 

“| waked up this morning just as the birds 
were singin’, repeated the old woman, ‘an’ 
I felt that “twas my opportunity to come.” 





ore 
BY, 


The two young people were walking slowly 
along the road, not toward the center of the 
Village, but out toward the quiet fields and 
woods that surrounded the town. 

Aunt Hannah's a lovely old woman,” said 
Mary, with enthusiasm, “She always makes 
ine feel so pleasant. She ism’ta bit like any 


body else. Ive heard mother say ever so 


many times that she always had the gift of 
coming just when people wanted her. She 
sort of flies down out of the air.” 

“She used to come to our house when my 


mother and father were alive,” said the young 
man. “tT didn't think much about her then, 
except that she was pleasant, as you say, and 
she always used to be telling over her funny 
old stories. She was there when | had the 
measles, when [ was a little boy, and she 
made me drink a whole lot of herb teas, then 
| didn’t like her very well for awhile. lL enjoy 
living on the farm, but it seems good to vet 
back among the folks | have always known,” 
said John, not without sentiment. “1 don't 
know that anybody has missed me.” 

“[ did, a good deal,” said Mary, frankly, 
“but of course [ve got used now to not seeing 
you about. There are a good many that have 
left school this year. Sometimes [ wish that 
Thad. I think I ought to go to work and 
help father.” 

“He looks sick, doesn’t he?” said 
“ He's too young to get so used up.” 

* He's over fifty.” said Mary, from the short 
perspective of her eighteen years, ‘‘ He's older 
than mother.” 

“He ought to be right in his prime,” said 
the young man, soberly. “* Perhaps it is bad 
for him to work in the shop.  Hle stoops over 
more than he did, and coughs a good deal. I 
thought he looked all gone when [ first saw 
him to-night. [Pm thankful [ didi’t go inte 
the shop last fall; you know [ thought of it? 
Well, Um as strong a man now as there is in 
this county. A good, hard day's work just 
tires me enough to make me sleepy when 
night comes. [wish your father’d move up 
our way. I mean to talk to him. You'd like 
it, too, and your mother.” 

“Oh, | don’t know!” exclaimed the yvirl, 
doubtfully, with a village-born person's un- 
certainty about the resources and charms of 
the open country. ‘ Look at that cherry tree 
all in bloom!” 


John, 


“You ought to see the trees up at our 
place!”’ insisted her companion. 
Mary stopped at that moment on a little 


bridge over a brook that plashed noisily down 
a slope through the pasture. The flowering 
cherry tree was just behind them on the oppo- 
site side of the road, and some fresh, young, 
willow twigs on an old, cropped stump pointed 
their fragrance to the cherry blossoms. They 
leaned over the railing and looked down at 
the brook. Neither of the young people spoke 
until the silence became embarrassing. Then 
Mary said gravely, * I ought to go to work just 
as soon as I can. I never thought about it so 
much as I have to-day. I’ve got to help 
mother and I've got to help father. But I 
won't go into the shop if I can help it, and I 
never should make a good teacher, and I can't 
think of anything else.” 

“Why won’t you go into the shop?" asked 
John. His heart was beating so that he was 
afraid Mary would hear it. He could not re- 
member the time that she had not been dear 
to him, and different from anybody else. He 
longed to be a little older and to have the 
right to tell Mary all about it. He was sure 

no, he was not sure that she remembered 
things he had said to her years ago, when they 
were beginning to grow up. ’ 
thought he had forgotten them. 

“Why not go into the shop?” he repeated. 
“Tt’s better for girls than for men. There are 
nice girls there, and you could make pretty 
good pay right on, you are so quick to learn 
things.” 

“IT suppose I might,” said Mary, slowly, 
“but if you knew how I hate to be shut up 
all day.” 


Perhaps she 
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things to me that made me think, and so have 
you Dim only an every-day girl, and I never 
thiotigeht much about anything and I needed a 
good talking to. Aunt Hannah says it isnt 
what we do, but how we do it that makes 
anybody worth anything It makes me feel 
pretty ambitious 

‘So it does me,” said John. Their young 
hearts were sobered by a great) vision of 
personal duty and responsibility It surely 


meant something that they should have been 
brought together on such aday in Mary Flem- 
ings life 


(Continued in next JOURNAL) 
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THE ART OF FINDING FAULT 


By Lintan FREEMAN CLARKE 


I may seem superfluous to 
begin by saving, “ Don't 
af find fault at all when you 


can possibly avoid it.” Nev- 
ertheless, this very im- 
portant first rule; for in 
order to make necessary 
fault-finding count, and be 
of any real use to yourself, 
to the delinquent individual, 
or to both, all needless, su- 
perfluous and aimless fault- 
finding must be avoided. 
Three times out of four 
fault-finding is merely an expression of im 
patience, and the only good it does is to relieve 
the irritable feeling caused by the carelessness, 
stupidity or other defects of those with whom 
we have daily intercourse. To begin with, on 
every where there is no reasonable 
hope of doing good by fault-finding, seal your 
lips as with a bar of iron. 

Next, almost always postpone fault-finding 
until there has been time for consideration. 
Do not speak at the moment the fault has 
just been committed. TLowever deserved, and 
even mild, the reproof may be, the culprit’s 
inind is not in a state to receive and assimi 
late it. When Bridget has just broken your 
best India china soup-tureen, she is so dis 
turbed by the accident that she hears you 
say, “ Bridget, do you not remember 1] have 
often told you not to carry that tureen on a 
tray with other dishes, but always to lift it 
with both hands,” ete., with a vague sense 
that you are “scolding” her, and it is very 
disagreeable; you are fortunate if) she does 
not reply with some fretful self-justification, 
When the mind is off its balance, and the 
nerves agitated, itis not the moment to irri 
tate still further. The more childish, unde 
veloped and ill-regulated the character the less 
is the hope of doing good by such a method. 

To simplify the case T will suppose that you 
are dealing with domestics only. ‘To treat the 
question of finding fault with children would 
involve too many side issues, 

Here, then, I offer two very simple rules, I 
do not pretend that they cover the whole 
ground, but they will be of great practical as- 
sistance. 

First—Never go 





occusion 


into the kitchen to find 
fault with Bridget. She is there on herown 
ground; and if she is fretted into impertinence 
by what you say you have no resource but an 
undignified retreat, which leaves her mistress 
of the field. Send for her to come to you, 
taking care not to choose a time when her 
work or other occupations will be interrupted 
by so doing. Leave her a margin as to time 

Second— Begin by saying something kind, 
which will put Bridget ina good humor. It 
is easy todo this. Say a word of commenda- 
tion of her breakfast cakes; or of her neat 
kitchen. She is now disposed to listen to 
you. Then go on something like this. ‘1 
like your work, on the whole, very much; 
you are (neat or a good cook, or very good 
tempered, as the case may be.) But there is 
one thing that troubles* me. You stay out 
late at night. Now, if you were an elderly 
woman, perhaps it would not matter, At any 
rate, | should not feel responsible. But for a 
young girl of your age it is not safe. T should 
not dare to allow it. Your mother is not 
hear you now to advise you; and a mother 
could not help being very anxious about you 
under these circumstances. You know I told 
you when you came that my rule is to have 
my domestics at home by (such an hour.) 
You may not understand the importance of 
this, but any older person, who has had ex- 
perience, will tell you the same thing.” 

I have been obliged to suppose a case, but 
the principle is of varied application. 

Good-natured, kindly fault-finding, admin- 
istered when the mind is free to receive it, may 
do some good. — Irritable expressions of dis- 
pleasure, never; and moderate and just re- 
proof, if tactless and ill-applied, is almost as 
useless. 

There should be, however, a constant, gentle 
preparation of the soil, by judicious commen- 
dation. Judicious; not flattery, nor constant 
praise. Recognize all that is good ; show that 
you perceive an attempt at improvement. 
With most people the tendency is the other 
way. Bridget burns her bread in the baking, 
and her mistress * Bridget, your bread 
was not good to-day.” Bridget knows that; 
she knows, also, that she has made good bread 
ten times, and no notice was taken of it. The 
eleventh time she burned it, and that time she 
was blamed. 

Let me close with a true anecdote. A kind- 
hearted old lady of my acquaintance em- 
ployed a young colored man to do jobs about 
her premises. One day Henry, in receiving 
orders from her, forgot) to remove his hat. 
My friend's old-fashioned breeding could not 
putup with this. This was the form of her 
reproof: ‘‘Henry, if you were my son, | 
should say, ‘ My son, where is your hat?*"’ 
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THE WOMAN WHO IS NERVOUS 





By Kate Upson Clark 
MONG the character 
i istics of the time isa 
cr Strong tenacity of 
é youth among the 
“tt : women of fifty or sixty 
Sa and upward. By 
S this remark is not 
A - meant the affectation 
ale’ of youthfulness in 
Y - \, dress and appearance. 
‘) a MN. The Mrs. Skewtons 
ae are less in favor now 


than ever before. But 
there is now 4 striking prevalence of youthful 
and activily among women at an ape 
when they were, not somany years ago, thought 
to be past all active participation in the main 
affairs of life. If you are inclined to doubt 
this statement, count the gray-haired women, 
with fresh faces and elastic step, whom you 
meet during a single day's walk on any 
favorite avenue. You will find that they 
bear a large proportion to the w hole number 

One reason why the faces of these elderly 
women rosy, unwrinkled and full of 
the zest of life, is that they have not allowed 
their nerves to go to pieces with every slight 
shock which they have experienced, The im 
portance of this matter to both the outer and 
Inner Woman may be readily perceived by a 
simple illustration, 

The other day a pale, weary-looking creature, 
in other words an exceptional woman among 
the throngs of strong and healthy shoppers 
upon the street, was passing an engine, when 
it suddenly began to let off steam. 

“Oh, merey !" cried this poor woman to her 


Vipor 


“are so 


companion, “Isn't that terrible! Oh, my! 
Oh, my De 

Her face was very much drawn as_ she 
said this, and she could not have shivered 


more miserably ifshe had seen a ghost. 

Another woman who travels hundreds, if 
not thousands of miles in the course of every 
year, is never weary of descauting upon the 
“tiresomeness ”” of a journey. It is no wonder 
that she finds a ride in the cars ‘ tiresome.” 
She is never ill from the motion, but she steps 
on board a train always with a settled deter- 
mination to be wretched until she alights from 
it, She sits bolt upright nearly all the way, 
shudders at the creakings and the squeakings 
of the wheels, and loses no opportunity for 
‘ohing” and “ahing”’ during the wholo 
course of the trip. It is not strange that she 
reaches her journey’s end utterly worn out, 
and that she has grown old at the rate of six 
months an hour ever since she left home. 

A very simple way in which to avoid such a 
strain as this is to make up one’s mind before 
leaving home that one will take matters just 
as easily as possible. A deliberate attitude of 
mind should be assumed before setting forth 
on a day’s journey, that will waste no 
more of one’s vital energy in worry by that 
way than is absolutely necessary That 
wrinkle in your face, dear madam, which was 
visible when you heard a whistle blow just 
now, is fast making a permanent place for 
itself upon your countenance, Worse still, it 
is imprinting a corresponding mark upon your 
inner self. Why not follow theold Irishman’s 
injunetion about “taking things aisy,” and 
smile at the whistles and jolts? Smiles, you 
know, are becoming, if not too pronounced 
and frequent, and they preserve youth and 
vitality. This fact, the fresh-faced ladies who 
have been alluded to, discovered long ayo, or 
else they would not have that lovely color in 
their cheeks to-day, 

And whi not lean back as comfortably as 
you may during your long, dusty ride in the 
cars? Chloroform your nerves with a good 
dose of will-power, direct your thoughts to 
the most agreeable subject that you can find, 
and take your trip as a providential rest from 
the annoying cares of your usual routine. 
There is a good deal of oft-forgotten truth in 
the trite lines which tell us of life, that it, 


one 


* However good, however bad, depends on 
take it,” 


how you 

One of Henry Ward Beecher’s most striking 
sermons was on happiness. Every man, he 
insisted, has a right to it, and should allow 
nobody to interfere with this right. We were 
made for happiness, and without our own col- 
lusion it cannot be stolen away from us, 
Losses, treason, illness, let them come, but let 
no mere external trouble cheat us of our 
rights. With a clear conscience within us, 
even when the clouds are all about us, happi- 
ness may be still secure. 

This wholesome coun.e’ 
absorbed by woman, She no longer lan 
guishes under the pangs of ‘disappointed 
love.” She does not run shrieking away from 
a harmless mouse. She does not fly into a 
panic when a runaway horse or a fire-engine 
dashes up the street. She knows—oh, wise 
one—that she is only using herself up in such 
nonsense, She remains tranquil and = un- 
troubled under all ordinary provocations, 
She has too much serious work on hand to 
spend her strength in useless spasms over 
nothing. In short, though there are. still 
butterflies, and drones, and foolish virgins 
among our Women, the great mass of them 
are shaking off the absurd traditions of ages. 
They are determined to be comfortable and 
happy, and to keep off the wrinkles and in- 
firmities of age as long as they can. Single 
or married, homely or beautiful, clever or dull, 
women are surely acquiring the grace of adap- 
tation, and the joy and charm of a becoming 
acceptation of their environment, 
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CHAPTER IV 
STRENGTH IN TEMPTATION 


HE fight 
which Kath 
arine Math 
er fought, 
bevinning 
on that bit- 
February 
morning, 
was one 
wholly be- 
vond the 
ken of any 
human be 
ing save herself. Outwardly, there was noth- 
ing to alter. Martin Jameson had never 
sought her presence, nor she his. They 
worked, it is true, occasionally in the same 
room, but they did not work together. There 
existed between them absolutely no tangible 
relation. It was not against flesh and blood 
that Katharine wrestled, it was against the 
inner, unguessed domination of her nature by 
his. ° 

Her religious life had always been marked 
by simplicity and plain Puritanie reserve. 
Now she suddenly became a seeker of ritualistic 
devotion, craving the discipline of long prayer, 
fasting, and even secret spiritual penance, 
hoping ardently by these means, unknown to 
all but herself, to win baek her peace of mind, 
But it did not come. How could it come, 
when, no matter to what stern resolution of 
denial she had set herself, the sound of one 
step on the stairs, a word, however casual or 
commonplace, a touch of the hand, a look, 
could have power to set her pulses in commo- 
tion, to quicken her breath, to fill her with a 
joy as insane as it was unconquerable? 

There were days when, all her seruples 
thrown aUwiay, Katharine gave herself up to 
this influence, when she let herself go, and 
made herselfias charming as she might. Mar- 
tin Jameson could not have been the man he 
was had he been insensible to the subtle 
witcheryvy of the girl in hours like these. A 





change in his voice, in his way toward her, so 
slight that it could not have been described 
in words, responded 

Thus it came about that while poor Katha- 
rine, in her higher moods, was mortifving flesh 
and spirit to uproot the very thought of this 
man from her heart, he was all the while, by 
reason oof her hours of weakness, coming 
more deeply into her life, and assuming fresh 
control of its very springs. 

She awoke to this facet, with a strange ming- 
ling of exultation and terror, on oa certain 
evening in early April, and vet it was the 
smallest, slightest thing which happened, 

Mr. Jameson hiscl remained to dinner, 
Katharine, leaving the three over their des 
sert, had stepped out upon the veranda, and 
on down one of the garden paths among the 
shrubbery, where the buds were bursting their 
shieatlis 

Thesun had set, leavinga clear, primrosesky, 
With a crescent moon hanging low, and the 
evening star just above it like a great drop of 
light. The air was fullof the exquisite sug- 
vestions of early spring—faint, evanescent 
fragrance, soft notes of birds, light pulsations 
coming, Who knows from where? 

Soon shesaw Martin Jameson coming down 
the main walk from the house, Pe had taken 
leave of her parents and was on his way home, 
Seeing ber at a little distance, he crossed the 
turf to where she stood. This, from: him, was 
an unusual attention. A brief bow was all 
that Katharine had looked for as le passed 

* Does this seem to vou the most wonderful 
spring youever knew?” heasked, as he joined 
her. 

‘Perhaps; ves, in away,” said Katharine, 
faltering a little. 

There was no self-consciousness or hesita- 
tion in him. 

lo me, of late, a night like this is some 
thing divine in its revelation It never 
touched meso before—this strange incommu- 
nieable sense of the life of nature I believe 
it means more than | have ever dreamed,” 

“You have been reading Wordsworth!” 

“No.” he said, half smiling; “you are 
wrong. T know nothing of poetry, except the 
thines | have heard you read.” 

In the dark, damp mould of the garden bed 
by which they stood a group of marcissus had 
come into blossom 

Moved by some indefinable impulse, Katha 
rine bent and picked one of the flowers, pure 
and white, on its lone slender stem. She 
held it for an instant, and then, with a shy 
ness which she had never known until she 
knew this man, said: 

“This is a poem, this flower. I will give 
vou this to take with you.” 

* Foran instant hand and flower were held 
in his strong grasp. Then, suddenly dropping 
them he said, almost coldly : 

“Thank vou: I do not wear flowers | 
should not know what todo with it.” 

Phe hand which held the rejected blossom 
fell to Katharine’s side; but even as it did so, 
she laughed an irrepressible, girlish laugh. 

“Tn all my life,” 
man likeyou!” 

He looked at her earnestly, the smile which 
had sprung to meet her rippling laughter pass- 
ing quickly from his face. 

“And | never saw” he began, stopped 
himself, was silent for an instant, his face 
growing stern, then merely adding ‘ Good- 
night,” turned and left her 

Katharine walked alone in the garden until 
dusk gave place to darkness, She had more 
food for thought than she wanted. Well she 
knew what he had started to say, and how 


she said, “I never saw a 


Girl, etc. 


much it meant from him And there was 
Amy Ensign! Only yesterday, in the study, 
he had spoken of the girl as if her re- 
lation to himself was perfectly understood. 

* This is playing with fire,” thought Katha- 
rine, 


“Kate, my dear,can you drive a little way 
out of your way to do an errand for me?” 
usked Mr. Mather. 

His daughter was about entering the coupé 
Which stood on the broad gravel walk before 
the house door, He had followed her out 
upon the steps. 

“Why, to be sure I will. In what direction 
is your errand?” was Katharine’s response. 

“Tt is in a part of the city you do not know 
very we'l—Orchard Street, No. 638. It is 
rather on the outskirts.” 

“Oh, ves,” returned Kate, “it is Mr. Jame- 
son's. I know the house.” 

‘So much the better. IT want you to see 
him, if possible. He has not been here ina 
week; has been out of town, they tell me, at 
his office, but he is expected home about six 


there 100. ‘* Ens yi James Book Keepel 
was the concise statement of the directory A 
little more than this she knew of the Ensigns 
through Mrs, Fisher, who always responded 
re adily to her half-indifferent que stions. Amy 
was the eldest of fivechildren she had been 
educated for a teacher, but a failure in health 
had turned her aside from teaching, and sew- 
ing had been resorted to as a less exacting oc- 
cupation. They were 
suid Mrs. Fisher. 

Katharine Mather stood on the small poreh 
of No. 63, and rang the bell, which had a 
very tiny tinkle; a light green paper, 
studded with gilt stars, lined the narrow 
windows on either side of the door. These 
salient points were impressed on her percep- 
tions as she waited for a moment, and then 
the door was opened by Mrs. Jameson. 
Katharine knew at once that it was she. 
There was not a strong resemblance in her to 
her son, for she was a handsome woman with 
iron-gray hair, and fine, dark eyes, but some- 
thing in her form and presence assured Katha- 
rine of the relationship. 

“Is Mr. Martin Jameson at home?’’ The 
question came a little timidly. 

* He is out of town, but 1 expect him in on 
the train which is due almost at this moment.’ 
Mrs. Jameson had a clear-cut manner of 
speech, made attractive by a slight old coun- 
try accent. 

With her frank smile, Katharine explained 
who she was, and why she had come. 


“a lovely family,”’ so 

















“For an instant hand and flower were held in his strong grasp.” 


this afternoon. It is very important that I 
should hear to-night whether he can go to 
Boston with me to-morrow to see Morring. 
Will you see him, and ask him that? Tf 
knows all about the plan for going; we talked 
it over when he was here last.” 

Having agreed to carry out her father’s 
wish, Katharine entered the carriage and 
drove off, a little pale, more than a little 
troubled, She knew quite as well as her 
father that Martin Jameson had not come to 
the house fora week. A week ago that night 
it was that they had had their little conversa- 
tion in the garden, An emphasis, stronger 
than she liked, seemed put upon that inter 
view by his unusual absence. And now she 
must seem to follow him, to seek him out in 
hisown home! It did not suit her maidenly 
reserve to do this, and yet it would have been 
absurd to decline to do the small favor for her 
father, impossible to have let him = guess that 
there was anything of self-consciousness or 
complexity in her feeling toward his good 
comrade, 

She made her round of calls, and just before 
six drove into the dull, semi-suburban street 
where the Jamesons lived. 

No. 63 was a tidy, well-painted habitation 
of comfortable aspect, as unpretentious and 
unadorned as its master, thought Katharine, 
as she viewed it from the carriage window. 
Next beyond it was a small, old-fashioned 
white house. Katharine knew who lived 


“Come right in! come right in, my dear 
young lady.’ said) Mrs. Jameson, with warm 
cordiality. “Martin will be most pleased to 


see you,” and she led the way through a nar 
row hall into a pleasant parlor Phis room 
opened into a second, with a wide double 
doorway. A large stove stood between the 


two, with glowing mica windows. This stove 
especially struck Katharine’s eye; she could 
hardly remember when she had seen one be 
fore, it seemed to mark a wholly ditlerent con 
dition of living to that with which she was 
faurmiliar. 

In the center of the back parlor a round ta 
ble, covered with shining linen, was set for an 
evening meal, and upon it) stood a student 
lamp, shedding a softened brillianey upon 
glass and silver There was welcome in the 
warmth and brightness: a sense of cheer and 
comfort in the atmosphere, “homely” as. it 
all was 

It is to this that Martin Jameson belongs,” 
said Katharine to herself, “not to my world.” 

While she was thinking this, and saving 
something very different, some one knocked 
on adoor in the back parlor leading into the 
garden; and directly, without waiting, the 
door was pushed open Katharine sat where 
she could see without being seen. A young 
lady. in a trim, dark dress and white apron, 
stepped lightly into the room, and this young 
lady she saw at once was Amy Ensign 

She was carrying a plate with something on 


7 


it, covered with a white napkin 
saw her face distinctly She | 


Katharine 
wi noticed if8 
happiness before, but to-night it was fairly 


radiant in its expression, and bright with deli- 


cate color. 

Mrs. Jameson hastened into the other room 
An \ stepped to the tea table. and set thi plate 
she carried down upon it, saying, as she did 
so, in a voice like a bird’s note 

Martin is not here yet, is he? I did bake 
him a cake for his supper! See; isn’t it 
one?” 

* Very,” replied the older lady, “and what 
a good child you were to do it, for I have been 
too busy for cake making. And then Martin 
likes your cakes better than mine.” 

* Does he? Perhaps, just a little,’ 
the girl, removing her hat. 
was to remain for tea. 

Mrs. Jameson, in a low voice, now men 
tioned the presence of a callerin the parlor, 
whereupon Amy, with heightened color, and 
a little startled air, withdrew into a part of 
the room invisible to Katharine. At this 
moment the house door was opened with a 
latch key, and Martin Jameson came in. 

Katharine rose and advanced to the center 
of the room that he might not fail of seeing 
her. She did not care to be a spectator any 
longer. He held out his hand and greeted 
her cordially, but gravely. She saw that he 
looked worn and more sober even than usual. 
In a few words her errand was given, and her 
* Good-evening”’ to mother and son said. The 
latter accompanied her to the carriage, and as- 
sisted her to enter it, but he did not speak as 
he did so, Katharine drove away with a great 
throbbing pain and passion in her heart, and 
with tears of which she was unconscious fall- 
ing fast. 

Such a pretty picture it had been; the 
sweet, bright “ homeyness” of it all, the vigor- 
ous, clear-eyed mother, and that) girl with 
her happy face and pretty ways, and the name 
Martin on her lips! 

Was it in her power to blight it all? And 
could she use such power? Never. 
her from sucha thought! 

That night Katharine marked in a little 
book she read these words: 

“Yes, this sin which has sent me weary 
hearted to bed, and desperate in heart to 


a hice 


laughed 
Evidently she 


God keep 


morning work; that has made my plans mis- 
carry until Tam a coward, that cuts me off 
from prayer this can be conquered, 
Ido not say annihilated, but better than that, 
conquered, captured and transtigured into a 
friend; so that | at last shall say: My tempta 
tion has become my strength! for to the very 
fight with it 1 owe my force.” 


CHAPTER V 
A PARABLE IN THE FIRE 


Y IS, Miss Mather, you have probably often 
heard before a bridge is not stronger 
than the strength of its weakest place.” 

‘As you say, I have heard that before, but I 
entirely object to the application of that prin- 
ciple ins morals. | domwt believe in it.” 

* But you must believe in it,” returned Mar- 
tin Jameson, quickly. 

“Why must 1?” 

“ Because it is true, and it is childish to re 
fuse to accept truth.” 

A vivid color came to Katharine’s cheeks 

* Assertion is not proof, she cried, “You 
believe that a man is no stronger than the 
weakest point in his character. [ would not 
bear to believe that.”’ 

‘But you must see that no matter how 
strong he may be in all other ways, the testing 
must come where he is weak.”’ 

“The weakest place must stand the strain,” 
putin Mr. Mather from his desk. ‘The three 
were together in the study 

“Then all force and beauty and nobleness 
of character are less than nothing.” said Kath 
arine impetuously, “if in one point the man 
is weak and fails 

*Tlow is it with the bridge?’ asked Martin 
Jameson. “Tf it falls, allof the strength and 
beauty upon it merely adds to the greatness of 
its fall, so much more ‘rubbish to the void.’ 
Everything that adds to its strength makes its 
weakness worse 

Oh, what a horrible doctrine! Why should 
we try for goodness at all, then? For we all 
must fail in some one point, No one can be 
equally strong everywhere. Who is inyvulnera- 
ble? Perhaps you are, Lam not.” 

“The doctrine may be horrible, as you say, 
but I believe we need to have it emphasized. 
Itis too much the fashion for us to be indul- 
gent to our weaknesses, to live with them ina 
good degree of harmony, in fact.” 

“Then vou would say,” pursued Katharine, 
“that if 1, for instance, am upright, truthful, 
courageous, generous-—Il am not you know, 
we are supposing a case—and all other tine 
things, but have a bad temper, Lam no better 
morally than my temper? That is, to set the 
standard, is the basis on which I am to be 
estimated?” 

“T should sav of you,” returned Mr. Jame 
son, smiling, “that your character, otherwise 
of a high order, was weakened by your very 
bad temper.” 

Fun and fire flashed from Katharine’s eves. 

“My temper, please understand, is not very 
bad. It is really particularly good. Isn't it, 
father?” 

Oh. in spots. ‘Human warious,’” return- 
ed Mr. Mather, who was more occupied with 
his papers than with their conversation. 

* Please, dear papa, don’t open your mouth 
in dark sayings any more,” cried Katharine ; 
‘you areso disappointing. Mr. Jameson, say 
that my temperis good!” and she gave a little 
imperious stamp of her foot. 

“T don't know about that. Didn't I hear 
you say last week that you were completely 
out of patience with some one who stepped 
on your gown and tore it?” 

Why, yes; but then I had reason to be 
vexed.” 

“But I did not suppose you would lose 
your temper without provocation, That would 
argue your intelligence defective.” 
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held guilty of treason 
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experience during those weeks Was mich thie 
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only difference in their bearing to one another 
from the earlier time was that their eyes 
sought not to meet, and that they spoke to 
each other only when it became necessary 

But to-day, brought about by Unseen 
influence, a strong reaction was ipom them 
both In the conversation in the study each 
was moved by suppressed excitement; they did 
more than they dared, lifted out of themselves 
they knew not how. Perhaps with Katharine 
this impulse came from a sense that mothine 
harmful could happen teow It was too late 
for danver Mrs. Fisher lad shown her, ina 
Visit she liad prrid toher roots the lay belore, 


Some 


a bit of silk, “a piece of Amy Enusign’s wed 
ding gown, Tt won't be needed just yet, but I 
have coaxed her to let memake it for her —for 
love, you know-—she has been with me se 
long.” So she had said 


Katharine came down stairs to the library, 
Which she found empty. A smouldering tire 
was on the hearth, the room was much darker 
than the study. Two half-burned logs, on fire 
to the core, but glowing, not blazing, had 
fallen apart over the andirous. Katharine 
found the tongs and lifted these logs, placing 
them in close contact. Then she drew an easy 
chair up before the hearth and putting her feet 
on the fender, sat idly watching the study in 
black and red. She liked the dull, suppre ed 
fire in those logs: she liked the stillness of the 
room, She wanted a chance to think, to grow 
calm. Why did Martin Jameson look at her 
in just that steady, controlling way? Why did 
he speak in the tone which thrilled) and 
stirred her so? If he were only like other 
men! They had always become tiresome to 
her after atime. Never one had troubled her 
with after-thoughts like these. If he would 
only do orsay something trivial, commonplace ; 
if he would show her his weak side; 
could feel herself superior to him somewhere, 
Then, she thought, it would be easy to crowd 
him out of her heart, to become indifferent. 
Ilow strongly he had spoken this afternoon! 
Was he thinking of a possible weakness in 
himself, in her? Oh no—that could not be 

and yet 

Just then, with a little burst of sound, a 
great flamesprang out fromthe glowing wood 
before her and enveloped both the logs which 
had been smouldering apart. 

It startled Katharine. 

“There is a parable in the fire,’ 
softly, but aloud 

* Beware! 

With sudden restlessness she rose and walk 
ed about the room; then going into an alcove 
at its farther end, she seated herself at the 
piano, and began playing a song of Schubert's 
softly, 

While she played, some one entered the 
library and stood before the fir@. Katharine’s 
fingers trembled on the keys. A slight shiver 
passed over her. She knew who was in the 
room as well as she had seen him. No 
other person could move her after this sort. 
Martin Jameson slowly crossed to the piano, 
and stood beside it. Katharine played on, not 
looking up, trying to steady herself. She 
knew that the hour of crisis had come for 
them; the verv airof the room seemed vibrat- 
ing with it. What would come afterward? she 
wondered, in an odd, impersonal attitude 
toward herself. Was this to be an interpreta- 
tion of the fire which had been a parable? 
Still she played, dizzy with dread of what 
might come if she paused, and yet longing 
wildly to look up into the face of the man be- 
side her. He was very patient; she knew 
that he would wait. 

Then at last the musie was still. 

* Are you angry with me?” 
aminute of utter silence. 

“No,” she said, very low, not Jooking up. 

“To talk of weakness i inyou!” heexclaimed 
hotly; “it was brutal! [ could not leave it so. 
All I said of weakness was of myself—not of 
any other man, never of you. If I were as 
strong as you! and he stopped, 

Then she looked up, and meeting his eves 
saw in them something which was more than 
she had ever feared, more than she had ever 
hoped. Each knew then what had mastered 
them for what it was: “a mortal love.” as 
the love of Launcelot and Guinevere has been 
named. Words could not have told it-—that 
would have been treachery too obyious—but 
it was told. The hearts had been on fire too 
long, the flames had burst forth, 


if she 


she said 
,& half smile on her lips. 


he asked, after 
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main dike Martin Jameson? But J understand 
iin. | selevn'y in his powell ' What he calls hi 
weakness has another name. Ol, mv love 
and Katharine stretched out her hands as she 
had done that other hour. 


Keven with the vesture and the thought 
came a burst of passionate tears, 

‘He is not mine, and he can never be,” she 
told herself in the swift transition of het 
threotierht. Nothing lias hiatppened W drat 


vas it but alook ? and one can mistake a look. 
It shall be ignored by all our future, 
has been done, We shall never \ ieldl to this 
strange influence avain, We shall meet and 
speak as we used, and [To can still know the 
rapture of hiis look, his smile, his thouvhts of 
me, but no sign needtell it. There shall be 
no trouble, no heart break.” 

For Katharine had gone back inthe thouglit 
to that evening when she had seen the bright 
interior of Marti 
had seen the yvirl to whom lis 
pledged, in het trustful happiness, 
and her heart smote her, And now her 
better sense told her of the impossibility of 
life under the conditions she had just imagined, 
‘Tennyson's line 


No harm 


\ hie I) she 
faith wa 


i Jameson's home: 


innocent, 


“And faith, unfaithful, kept hint falsely true” 
haunted her memory, 
the weakness 
thienticelit. 

“Nol” she 
its balance 


She scorned herself for 
Which had admitted sueh oa 


thought, her intellect: regaining 
and her clear perception of things 
asserting itself, “that way lies death. It is 
for one of us, that girl who thinks she loves 
him, orfor me, to bestruck out of the problem 
to renounce love, if it costs life itself. Then 
the question is simply: Shallitbe Amy Ensign 
who will do this? or Katharine Mather? 
Which is better able to make the sacrifice?” 

Bringing all ber quick imagination to bear 
upon the situation Katharine looked upon 
herself in contrast with Amy as if she had 
been another woman, 

“T have had every privilege, every enjoy- 
ment that God gives to a human life,” she 
told herself; “health, power, success, religion, 
moral and intellectual training and develop- 
ment, the wide life of art and poetry and 
music; travel; love beyond words to tell here 
at home, and much outside; all of grace and 
beauty that a human soul taught of God and 
love of its fellowmen can know. Every eon 
ceivable good influence has been brought to 
hear upon me for twenty-four years, What 
isthe product? What aml? Great enough 
to do this thing? 

“What is Amy. Ensign? A poor book- 
keeper's daughter, struggling even for a com- 
mon school education under hard conditions, 
Defeated by ill health, earning her living by 
sewing through Jong weary days upon. the 
clothes that IT and other women of my class 
wear. A life of weariness and painfulness, of 
much sacrifice and little outward beauty, But 
after all, what a happy face she has, as if a 
fountain of joy was always springing up in 
her heart. What does that mean? What. in- 
deed, but Martin Jameson's love, and why 
should she not be happy, having that? And J, 
I with my overflowing fullness of life, am to 
tuke this from her? Her heart would break, 
of course, she is of that sort, but IT hardly 
think she would die. The poor man of the 
parable lived after his ewe lamb was taken! 
She might even care for somebody else. I 
never can,’ and with the hardness she had 
tried to assume swept away in a torrent ofsobs 
Katharine threw herself upon her knees, 
knowing well that only God could save her in 
this hour. 

The wrestling lasted until sunrise, and then 
Katharine rose from her knees with her white 
face testifving of the hard fight she had fought. 
But her restless, fitful eagerness was gone. 
Without hesitation or nervousness she pro- 
ceeded to draw out from her closet a small 
trunk, and filled it. with clothing, which she 
carefully selected and folded. Then for an 
hour she rested, and at six rang fora eup of 
colfee to be brought to her room, and ordered 
the carriage to take her to the railw: ay station 
at seven. At times there was a half smile up- 
on her face; a presence more than human 
seemed to be with her, and there were words 
of David's old song upon her lips: 

“Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers: 

The snare is broken and we are escaped, 

Our help is in the name of the Lord, 

Which made heaven and earth,’ 

For in Katharine’s heart at last had risen 
the perception that of all her privileges, the 
greatest, though the most terrible, was the 
privilege of renunciation, 
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Yes, she plans tospend mostof August in 
the KMiuyadine, | think It bevins to look very 
enticing, patna Do you think you could 
pare me if Margaret should be very persuas 
ive 

We might ow over in July you know 
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So you miipedit Well, if I 
to sail on the DBritanmie on 
will put the things | want in my russet trunk, 
wont you? and you and papa will come down 
und see me oll Good bye, 

Katharine sailed on the Britannic, She 
sent no word or messave to Martin Jameson, 
lle needed none, They understood eae hi other, 
and he accepted the line she had laid out for 
him. She was at Interlaken when a letter 
from him reached her in July, telling her of 
his marriage, and of his removal to a distant 
city, There was nothing of great significance 
in his letter, but as it was the only one heever 
W rote her, Katharine Phity be forgiven for keep 
ing it as something sacred and precious, Only 
this sentence in it would have been lard for 
any one but herself to understand: “| thank 
you for all that your nobleness has made pos 
sible, By the grace of God I shall mot fail 
now, although sometimes the battle 
itinst me 

Years have passed, Martin Jameson, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mathers prophecy, has become a 
great man in his profession, Wealth and honor 
have come to him; he is aman of power and 
influence. The social world declares his wife 
*asweet litthe woman, andso charming in her 
own home.’ 

Katharine Matheris unmarried, Her mother 
has even ceased to deplore this fact at least, 
finding “Sa daily beauty” in her daughter's 
life, which she would be ill able to forego 

Katharine’s friends perceive that time or 
some other factor in human life has greatly 
changed her from her imperious girlhood. 
She is not less spirited now, or less enthusias 
tic in taking her part in the many-sided work 
which comes to Christian women in our day. 
Itisa spiritual change which has passed upon 
her, almost indefinable. She is not occupied 
with herself as she used to be; she exacts less 
of the world and receives, in a high sense, far 
more than of old; she is at once stronger and 
ventler asa woman than as a girl, and upon 
her maidenhood there has fallen “a dower 
of inward happines 
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POT-POURRI OF ROSES 


By Laura Wuirren 


~~ "ATITER the rose 
in the early 
and place 
S cool, shady 


petals 
tl or cos 
them in a 
place for an 
hour to dry. ‘Toss them 
lizhtly, and then put 
them in layers, with salt 
sprinkled freely between, 


eee in a large covered rlass 
dish You may add 
fresh petals to this every morning. When 


you have a sufficient quantity, let the whole 


stand ten days, shaking thoroughly every 
morning. Now, in the bottom of a glass fruit 


jar place two ouncesof whole allspice, crushed, 


and two ounces of stick cinnamon, broken 
coarsely, Fill the jar with the rose petals and 
salt. This must now stand six weeks, or even 
longer, When it may be prepared for the per- 
manent jar. During these six weeks the jar 
should be perfectly air tight. 

Mix together one ounce each of ground 
cloves, allspice, cinnamonand mace; one ounce 
of orris reot, shredded and bruised: two 
ounces of lavender flowers. These are the 
proportions to be used to one quart of the 
rose petals. Place this mixture in alternate 
layers with the contents of the glass fruit jar, 


z 
in the more ornamental jar that is to be used 
permanently. If you choose you may add a 


few drops of the oil of your favorite flower, 
rose, geranium: or violet, and pour over the 
whole one-quarter of a pint of good cologne, 
This pot-pourri will last for years. © From 
time to time you may adda little lavender 
water or any nice perfume. The fragrant odor 
from a rose jar filled with —e and fragrant 
spices is very penetrating, and particularly 
pleasant in) large F sap gel and halls. 
The odor is not only refreshing but delight- 
ful as well. A rose jar filled with a good 
stock should never be allowed to remain eon- 
stuntly open; if the covers are removed for 
an hour at a time twice a day, your rooms 
will become permeated with a sweet, reviving 
odor, that will be a delight to all who enter 
your home. 

Now, one word. When you select your rose 
jar, the best are those with double covers 
without perforations in either cover. You 
will find them with a single cover; with a 
double cover, the inner one perforated, and 
with a double cover, the outer one perforated ; 
and the best of all is the one which I have 
mentioned. My jar is of imported Japanese 
ware with such’ a ‘cover, and the Ji ipanese peo- 
ple may be said to be connoisseurs in all 
things that delight the olfactories. In con- 
clusion, let me say, if you own a rose bush, by 
all means have a rose jar. 
lightful thing to prepare, but once prepared, 
you will find it 


“A thing of beauty, and a joy forever.” 


It is not only a de- 
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TOLD IN OUR 


by Gi. ®. LEE 


FACES 


Fl eould not lave both ] had 


rativer have anh attractive 
face at filly than at twenty 
live Phe one at twenty 


five might marry me, but 
the one at ity would show 
that | was worth marrying. 
With a homely face at 
twenty-five the fair 
might vote me into single blessedness, but the 





Ones 


fine face at fifty would show them what a 
mistake they hud made, My face at twenty- 
live is the one God has given me. My face at 
fiftv is the one that I have furnished myself 
The old man face is a history; the young 
man’s face isa propheey— a kind of conditional 


prophecy. The old man’s face is a fact about 
himself; the young man’s is a theory—a 
dream in feature, one of nature's vague 
of witat he can do with himself. 

I love old faces; they are always true. The 
old man’s face is his autobiography ; it is his 
life in miniature. <A face is the scenery of the 
soul, the camera of our thoughts; although 
we have not really seen a face until our hearts 
have followed the whole repertoire of its ex- 
yet each man’s habitual face, as a 
fair general expression of himself, us if a 
composite had been taken, and the soul had 
had a thousand sittings, each negative differ 
ing in its way, but all combined resulting in 
this one. W hy should a man be ashamed of 
his wrinkles? It is being ashamed not of 
What he seems, but of what heis. Wrinkles 
in a man’s face are a kind of orthography, 
nature's handwriting, the shorthand of fea- 
tures, in which the main ideas of a man’s life 
are set down without his knowing it, and in 
spite of himself, and in the very midst of his 
denials, Jt is a language without a grammar, 
and only the vaguest sort of a lexicon, but 
every mancan readit. It is German to the 
German, and Indian to the Indian; the uni 
versal language of the globe, the instinctive 
Volapuk of mankind! These faces of ours, or 
rather these histories of ours, bound into our 
being, and printed om our very presence for 
publie circulation, 

There is a story in every face. 
keeps a diary in our faces, a kind of journal 
for handy reference among the sons of men; 
but as she writes on the same page every day 
she does some erasing, and she fas so much to 
putin so little that though all the 
considered, only the main points are put 
down; and, inasmuch as one point will often 
exactly contradict another, they are paired off 
like members of Congress, and the vote of 
either cancels the other; and so this micro 
cosm of eyes and nose and mouth and wrin 
kled meanings, that the old man calls his 
face, is the sum total of what he has been 
thinking all these years, 

What is sadder in all the world than the old 
ave that has lived for itself, and the face with 
love left out of it? Such a face is full of deaths 
to me, of thoughts and impulses that were 
born and lived a little and then were stifled ; 
a face full of the spirit’s graves, of noble pos- 
sibilities, that died in her infancy, and have 
all been sacrificed, like the babes of Indian 
mothers, to the Juggernaut of selfishness. I 
had rather die to-day myself than to live to 
bean old man accusing myself with such a 
fuce as this! A face like a gate to a cemetery, 
saying,“ All within here are dead; this man 
hath lived for himself.” 

What, on the other hand, is more joyous 
than the face of a grand old man? It’s a kind 
of God's approval, heaven's benediction of a 
true life, the uneonscious eulogy of the years! 
Let the faces of the old men prophesy in hopes 
and fears to us younger ones. God never rubs 
anything out! 

I care not for my face at twenty-five. It is 
as if faces were watted about among the souls 
of men like seeds in the unreasoning winds. 
Seeds of thistle and seeds of flowers seeking 
for their homes; and because, perchance, the 
thistle-down clung to me, and the flowers sped 
on to alight in the lives of others, I grieve 
not. Itis only awind that knows no better 
the lazy guesswork of its wanderings—and 
there it ends; but when Tam old, and the face 
that has happened to me has been my own for 
seventy years, wedded by athousand thoughts, 
and the loves and hates of every heart-beat, 
to what lam, then may God grant that it be a 
face that draws the love of hearts, a face with 
poems and tragedies, purities and victories 
dramatized within it! and, as for beauty, I 
only ask that the beauty God may grant within 
may steal softly o’er the plainness without, 
now and then, as though the spirit, wandering 
in its sleep like a dream of light, had lost its 
way in the features, and woke up to find itself 
on the outside of the plain old face that ever 
hemmed it in! Before the years have all 
brought in their gifts, and the last one comes 
to offer eternity in the gray-haired waiting 


Pluesscs 


pressions, 


The spirit 


details are 











time, God grant me the beauty then that takes 
possession of a homely face in the name of its 
jesty of God's thoughts! The beauty of youth 
is a spring sonnet, and the song of it fills the 
is a life epic, and the promise thereof belongs 
to another world! 
Young and middle-age dl 
thorough and practical instruction by 
MAIL, at their own Homes, in Book- 
ship, Commercial Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Business 
Law, Shorthand, ete. Adapted to allages and both sexes. 
rates and satisfaction guaranteed. Trial lessons sent free 
Write to BRYANT & STRATTON’S, 459 Main St;, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Decorate your heme Exposition made ofsaTIN with 
with a beautiful handsome design worked in col 
. - Address J. KEVAN & CO. 
Hanging Banner jo Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
NICE HOMES, Good Schools. $3000 to $6000 
a year income. Hasy payments. Write for infor- 


immortal soul, and stamps it with the ma- 

world with promise, but the beauty of old age 

HOM STUDY, men and women given 

keeping, Business Forms, Penman- 

Students from every State. Distance no objection. Low 

Of the World’s Columbian 

s ors and picture of World's Fair 

SOUVENIR” buildings. 3y mail, 50 cents, 
FRUIT and GARDEN TRACTS 

mation. THE BAIR. BROTHERS, Tacoma, Wash. 
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THE QUEENS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
By Miss E. T. Bradley 


DAUGHTER OF THE 


DEAN OF 


WESTMINSTER 


IN THREE PAPERS—-CONCLUDING PAPER 


PON the death of 
Edward IV, his 
widow with all 
herchildren took 
sanctuary in the 
Abbey. Theold 
sanctuary door, 
perhaps the same 
to which. those 
royal suppliants 
clung, is still in 
the Deanery. A 
guard was set 
round the Abbey 
by Richard’s or- 
ders, and even 
after the princes 
had been induced 

to leave by their uncle’s treacherous promises 

the widowed queen and her daughters remain- 
ed there under the care of Abbot Esteney. 





THE FAIR ROSE OF YORK 





T last, March, 1484, after ten months’ in- 
carceration, Richard persuaded the la- 
dies to trust him, giving a written promise to 
mike suitable provision for them all, and to 
marry the young princesses to “gentlemen 
born.”’ Now it was that Princess Elizabeth was 
treated with such marked favor at Court that 
rumors arose of Richard's desire, should his 
ailing wife die, to marry her. Butshe had been 
expressly commended by her dying father to 
the care of the Earl of Derby, and now that she 
was living in his household under the wing of 
Henry Tudor’s mother, there isflittle doubt that 
she spurned Richard's proposals and secretly 
looked on Henry as her betrothed husband. 
In character Elizabeth was gentle and yield- 
ing and entirely governed by her strong-mind- 
ed, energetic mother-in-law. Her marriage with 
Ifenry was deferred till five months after Bos 
worth Field, and finally took place before the 
expected dispensation from the Pope, on the 
sth of January, 1486. “Which day of the 
marriage,” says Lord Bacon, “ was celebrated 
with greater triumph and demonstrations, es- 
pecially on the people’s part, than the days 
either of his entry or coronation, which the 
King rather noted than liked. And it is true 
that. . . heshowed himself no very indulgent 
husband toward her though she was beau- 
tiful, gentle and fruitful.’ The Queen's cor- 
onation did not take place for two years after 
the King’s and was amore splendid ceremony, 
since his had been celebrated in haste in order 
to consolidate his then precarious title. On 
the 23d of November, 1487, Elizabeth, ac- 
companied by the Countess of Richmond, who 
was ever at the side of her son and his wife, 
went by water from Greenwich to the Tower, 
attended by the civic authorities, in grand 
barges, One, called the “ Bachelors’ barge,’ had 
a red dragon spouting fire, a delicate compli- 
ment to the Tudors’ ehaimed descent’ from 
Arthur Pendragon, At the Tower the King 
received his wife, and the next day, after 
dinner, she went in great state to the it- 
ter in which she was borne to Westminster 
Abbey for the magnificent ceremony of her 
coronation, 

Sixteen years later this last queen of the 
Ilouse of York was borne again to the Abbey, 
but no longer in a gaily caparisoned litter, at- 
tended by the shouts of her subjects. She 
died February lth, 1503, having given 
birth to a daughteron the 2d, who did not 
survive her mother. The death of her eldest 
son, Arthur, the year before, had given a shock 
to Elizabeth's system from which she never re- 
covered, and she had been ill ever since, Now 
that his gentle, uncomplaining young queen 
wis dead, Henry appreciated her worth, and 
she was carried to her grave with all the pomp 





(QUEEN MARY, WIFE OF WILLIAM III 


and parade of a royal burial. She died in the 
Tower, and her body was conveyed through the 
streets, not by water, to Westminster Abbey, 
followed by a long procession headed by eight 
ladies on white palfreys. The hearse was coy- 
ered with black velvet fringed with gold and or- 
namented with across of gold. An etligy of the 
Queen in royal robes, with hair disheveled, 
was placed upon it, a crown upon its head, a 
scepter in its hand and rings on its fingers, 


White banners dedicated to the Virgin, 
signifying that she died in childbed, waved 
above the hearse. So through the torch-lit 
streets was she again carried to Westminster. 
At Charing Cross, as at Eleanor of Castille’s 
funeral, the procession was met by the Abbot 
and Convent of Westminster, also by the Abbot 
of Bermondsey, and in the Abbey itself another 
sumptuous hearse was prepared, The founda- 
tion stone of Henry’s new chapel had only 
been laid a month before, and Elizabeth’s cof- 
fin was therefore temporarily placed in one 
of the side chapels till the beautiful tomb was 
ready, which her husband left minute direc- 
tions in his will should be prepared for him- 
self and his wife. This tomb was not finished 
till Henry VIII had been king nine years 
(1518), and it was fortunate indeed that at that 
time the Monastery still flourished, for had it 
been later very likely the rapacious Henry 
would have confiscated the money left for 
his parents’ monument to his own pocket. 
The effigies recumbent on the tomb are by 
the hand of Pietro Torrigiano, that iras- 
cible Italian artist, who, the story goes, once 
broke Michael Angelo’s nose in a fit of 
jealousy. He also undertook the beautiful 
clligy of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, in 
the south aisle of the same chapel. The old 
Countess had the grief of losing her beloved 
son, Henry VII, but fortunately for her peace 
of mind she died herself (June 29th, 1509) 
hefore her grandson had had time to touch 
her beloved monasteries. Rumors, however, of 
upproaching changes had not been wanting, 
and her con- 

fessor, Bishop 

lisher, after- 

wardsexecuted 

by Henry VIII, 

had advised 

her to found 

colleges at 

Cambridge, 

and to have 

their property 

securely tied 

up, rather than 

to leave all 

her money to 

W estminster. 

At) Westimins- 

ter she found- , 
eda charity Fe 
which still seas} 
survives under mien 
the name of 
the Deam’sGilt, 
uw weekly dole 
of bread and 
meat to twelve 
old women of 
the neivhbor- 
hood, Mar 
garet lived the 
lust years of 
her life, sepa 
rated from: her 
husband, as a 
cloistered nun, 
though not 
immured in 
a convent. 
Rather she felt 
her mission to 
he in the af- 
fairs of the 
kingdom. ILer son rarely took an important 
step without her counsel, and had she lived she 
might have controlled her unruly grandson. 
‘ Everyone that knew her,” said Fisher in his 
funeral sermon, “loved her, and everything 
she said and did) became her.’ She loved 
Westminster, and by her own wish and with 
money left for the purpose her tomb was 
placed in her son’s new chapel. The inserip- 
tion around it is by Erasmus, the second pro- 
fessor who filled her divinity chair at Cam- 
bridge. In the careworn but still beautiful 
features of the efligy, the wasted hands joined 
in prayer, the nun-like dress, the character of 
one who lived in the world but not of the 
world may surely be traced. She rests in 
peace, hers being one of the few tombs spared 
by the ruthless hand of after ages. 


THE REPUDIATED ANNE OF CLEVES 


5 lee only one of Henry VIIT’s six wives 

who was buried in the Abbey is the re- 
pudiated bride, Anne of Cleves. Fortunate 
indeed, was it for her that she never wore the 
queenly crown, since there is little doubt that 
had not the king been allowed to free himself, 
he would have had no seruple in treating her 
as he did Anne Boleyn and Katherine How- 
ard, Henry afterwards justified his conduct 
to the foreign princess by aflirming that he 
had been trapped into a marriage with her, 
having been shown a beautiful portrait of her, 
and heard much praise of her appearance. It 
was a comic rather than a tragie situation, 
the only element of comedy in connection 
with any of King Hal’s unfortunate wives. 
One is irresistibly reminded ‘also of the plain 
Flemish Philippa, and the very different wel- 
come she received from Edward III. We are 
told of Anne that she was neither handsome, 
nor had any of the ordinary accomplishments 
expected from ladies of her rank; she could 
not play or sing or work needlework, nor was 
she learned, but she had an amiable charac- 
ter,and was much beloved by all her friends 
and dependents. She landed at Deal, Decem- 
ber 27th, 1539, and had a private interview 
at Rochester with the King, to whom she was 
married with great pomp and ceremony at 
Greenwich a few days later. Henry soon 
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openly showed his discontent with his new 
bride, and in June, on the pretext that it was 
more for her health to have “open ayre and 
pleasure,”’ sent her off to Richmond. Mean- 
time he got his servile parliament to grant 
him a divorce on the plea that the marriage 
was not lawful, nor had ever been consum- 
mated. Anne was allowed some of the estates 
forfeited by the attainder of Cromwell, through 
whose advice Henry had wedded her, and on 
condition that she should not retire beyond 
the seas was permitted to live wherever she 
liked, Sixteen years she spent in quiet and 
honorable retirement, emerging occasionally 
to take part in some ceremonial, as at Mary 
Tudor’s coronation, when she drove in the 
same chariot as Elizabeth, and dined at the 
great dinner afterwards in Westminster Hall. 
She died on July 16th, 1557, at Chelsea, and, as 
though to atone for Henry’s neglect for so es- 
timable a lady, she was by Mary’s orders 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where the re- 
mains of her tomb may be seen on the right 
of the high altar, facing the ambulatory. 
There is an elaborate account of her funeral 
printed in the “ Excerpta Historica,” from a 
MS. in the college at Arms; also a copy of 
her will. Between the altar and choir ‘a 
sumptuous hearse” was set up, and the coffin 
was brought to the Abbey in an open chariot 
drawn by four horses, escorted by (an eye- 
witness, Henry Machyn, has recorded) the 
twelve bedesmen of the Abbey, all dressed in 
new black gowns for the occasion, Anne’s 
household, the children of Westminster, é. e., 
probably of the monastery school, all carry- 
ing torches. The Abbot Feckenham and all 
the monks went in procession to fetch the 
corpse, and all along the route as they re- 
turned to Westminster they were met by 
other priests bearing crosses and lights. Bon- 
ner, bishop of London, and the Abbot rode to- 
gether. At the west door of,the Abbey the 
mourners alighted and took their places, and 
the body was borne slowly up the nave, with 
chants, and lighted tapers, and waving banners. 
Never since the day of her wedding had Lady 
Anne been 
treated asa 
person of so 
much conse- 
quence, On 
the next day 
(August 4th) a 
requiem was 
sung over the 
bier, the Abbot 
preached “as 
goodly a ser- 
mon as ever 
was made,’’ 
and the body 
was laid in the 
tomb, covered 
with a hearse 
cloth of gold, 
after which all 
the company 
assembled ad- 
journed to din- 
nerin the Ab- 
bot’s house, 
Anne’s will is 
very detailed 
and well worth 
perusing. Mary 
is made the 
“overseer,” 
with a prayer 
to allow “our 
poor servants 
to enjoy their 
legacies.’ To 
Klizabeth, 
with whom 
she had been 
on friendly 
terms, is left: 
“our seconde 
beste jewell with our harty request to accept 
and take into her service one of our poore 
maydes named Dorothe Curson,” 
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'. a next funeral in the Abbey was to be 

that of Queen Mary herself. The Mon- 
ustery was much indebted to her, and she 
seems to have always had a special love and 
veneration for the Abbey. She restored the 
monks, who had been dispersed by her father, 
and appointed a good and holy man, Fecken- 
ham, as abbot, the last to hold that office. She 
gave all the jewels and gold, which she could 
afford to buy, to adorn the plundered shrine of 
Kdward the Confessor, and did all she could 
to restore the Abbey to some of its former 
splendor, Ather coronation (October 10th,1553) 
she refused to sit in the ancient chair, since 
she feared the touch of her Protestant brother 
Edward had polluted the holy seat, and she 
therefore had one sent from Rome and blessed 
by the Pope, which is now shown at Winches- 
ter Cathedral. Both the Archbishop and the 
Bishop of London were in the Tower, so that 
the ceremony was conducted by the Bishop of 
Winchester, who afterwards married Mary to 
her Spanish husband in his own Cathedral. 
We are all familiar with the years of blood 
and fire which elapsed before the unfortunate 
queen was borne to her tomb in the chapel of 
Henry VII, the first person buried in the north 
aisle. By Elizabeth's special orders her funeral 
was conducted with all the usual magnificence, 
her body was brought in achariot in great state 
from St. James’ to the Abbey on December 13th, 
1558. Four bishops and the Abbot met the 
procession at the west door, and the body and 
wax efligy, were borne up to the choir. On 
the following day Bishop White, or according 
to an old MS., Abbot Feckenham, preached a 
touching funeral sermon, conscious, as he ex- 
tolled the virtues of the dead queen, that the 
hearts of more than three-quarters of her sub- 
jects were bursting with the joy of Elizabeth's 
accession. Before the ceremony was over the 
people tore down the black cloths with which 
the church was draped, and as soon as the 
queen was in her grave the clergy and mourn- 
ers went toa collation with the Abbot. 
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1 REAT was the rejoicing in the city at the 
coronation of Elizabeth, which took 

place January 15th, 1559, a day fixed by her as- 
trologer as one of good luck, and which Dean 
Stanley says was long observed as a solemn 
anniversary in the Abbey. This day for the 
last time the Abbot of Westminster, so soon 
to be deposed for a dean, took part in the ser- 
vice. Thelitany was read in English, and as 
a protest against Elizabeth’s right to the suc- 
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cession and Protestant principles, only one out 
of the whole bench of bishops attended. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, since Canterbury was 
vacant and London in prison, officiated, hav- 
ing to borrow his brother of London's robes. 
Thus in spite of pageants, in spite of pomp 
and ceremony, there were many signs to warn 
the pew queen of the difficulties she had to 
face. That she faced them and conquered we 
know, and whatever her faults, as a queen 
and ruler she won the love of her subjects. 
It is enough to turn to the numerous accounts 
of her funeral to see her popularity. When the 
last dreary days of lingering death had dragged 
away, When the great queen lay in the calm 
of death, no longer distraught by bodily 
weakness and forebodings for the future, then 
the universal sorrow, pent up while the nation 
watched their sovereign’s last hours, broke out 
tumultuously. She died March 24th, 1603, but 
the funeral did not take place till April 
28th. The body had been brought by water 
from Richmond, where the queen died, to 
Whitehall, where it lay in state, and West- 
minster was the scene of more vehement pop- 
ular mourning than it had ever witnessed. 
So numerous and detailed are the accounts of 
it that time and space would fail were one- 
third of themeto be quoted. The chronicler 
Stowe's quaint description must suffice us, On 
the funeral day he says, “ the citie of West- 
minster was surcharged with multitudes of 
all sorts of people in their streets, houses, 
windows, leads and gutters, that came to see 
the obsequie, and when they beheld her statue 
or picture lying upon the coftin set forth in 
royal robes, having a crowne upon the head 
thereof and a ball and scepterin either hand, 
there was such a generall sighing, groaning 
and weeping as the like hath not been seene 
or knowne in the memory of man, ney- 
ther doth anie historie mention any people, 
time, or state to make like lamentation for 
the death of their sovereign.” The chariot 
upon which the body and its “ counterfeited” 
image lay, was drawn by four “great horses,” 
followed by 1600 mourners. Watson, Bishop 
of Chichester, preached the funeral sermon, 
Klizabeth’s coffin wgis laid in the same grave 
with that of Mary. The two sisters - who had 
loved one another in early youth but became 
disunited in later life, were thus again brought 
together, resting, says the short Latin inscrip- 
tion,“ in the hope of resurrection.” The mon- 
ument was erected by James I, not as a proof 
of his love for the late queen, but in deference 
to public opinion; in the other aisle he raised 
a rather more costly tomb over the remains of 
his mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, so that the 
two rivals and enemies lie beneath the same 
sheltering roof. Maximilian Ponraine and 
John De Critz were the makers of Elizabeth's 
tomb and efligy, but from an unpublished let- 
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ter among the Cecil papers itseems that Nicho- 
las Hillyarde, the famous miniature painter, 
either had, or desired to have had, a hand 
in it. The monument was practically finished 
by 1606, while that of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
upon which James naturally lavished more 
cost and trouble, was not completed for several 
years more. On April 19th, 1607, payment is 
made to Cornelius Cure, master mason, of 
£825.10.0 and all other sums as shall be due 





Io 

for the marble, et while as late as 1611 there 
Is an Unsigned hote that the pattern for tie 
tomb of the Queen of Scots | have ready tin 
ished the which you and I will show the 
king, the charge thereof is estimated at £2000 
This must have referred to the cost of the 


compl ted tomb, since it certainly 


ly finished \ 1611 We 


wus entire 





Spoke n ofl 


Klizabeth’s waxen figure above; unfortunately 
this fell to pleces in the Kighteenth Centu \ 
and the one shown at present, i tlie Islip 
Chapel, is only a copy of Ue old ome Lhe 
coronation robes had long fallen to pieces, 


and, realistic as the present figure Is, 1 must 
not be taken for the original one. 


QUEEN ANNE OF DENMARK 





ged iis own Wife James | did not attempt 
1 to erect any memorial, and Elizabeth is 
the last of the English sovereigns who has a 
monument in the Abbey. The later kings and 
queens lie beneath the pavement in the chap | 
of Hlenry VII, their names recorded on the 
pavement by the careof Dean Stanley. 

Anne of Denmark was-buried in a little 
side chapel on the north of the tomb of Henry 
Vil, in whose vault her husband James I's 
body was discovered by Dean Stanley, whe 
sought for it with unceasing care till he found 
it. (Queen Anne was ill for some time before 
her death, which took place at Hampton 
Court March 2d, i618. Her husband was laid 
up with the gout at Newmarket and unable 
to be with her at the last. Prince Charles was 
there, and also the Bishop of London, She 
died, it is said, declaring herself to be ‘ free 
from Popery.”’ Her end was very peaceful, 
“she gave five or six littie moans and had the 
hap — voing out of the world that anyone 
ever had The body was embalmed and |; ay 
in state at Somerset House till May 13th, when 
the funeral, deferred for want of money, at 
length took place. An eye-witness says it was 

drawling, tedious sight, and though the 
numberof lordsand ladies was very great, yet 
they made but a poor show, being all apparelled 
alike in black, and they came lagging, tired 
with the length of the way and the weight of 
their mourning, every private lady having 
twelve yards of broadcloth about her and the 
countesses had sixteen yards of the same, a great 
weight to carry at a walking funeral in May.” 
Another spectator describes it: “as better than 
that of Prince Hal's,’ but it fell short of Eliza- 
beth’s: “the chariot and six horses, in which 
her eftigy was drawn, was most remarkable.’ 
The queen's palfrey was led behind the hearse 
by her master of the horse, and before it went 
the chief mourner, Prince Charles, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who preached the 
funeral sermon. ‘The king was too ill to 
come. Two fatal accidents took place among 
the spectators—a gentleman standing on a 
scaffold erected under Northumberland House 
wis killed by a huge letter from an inserip- 
tion above falling on his head, and a scriven- 
er’s wife died from the heat and excitement 
on her return home. The hearse stood over 
Anne’s grave for many years, and was finally 
destroyed during the Commonwealth, 


ELIZABETH, THE “QUEEN OF HEARTS” 
JS ge engi daughter of James [ and 


Anne, and wife of the ‘ Winter King” 
of Bohemia, Frederick, Elector Palatine, lies 
in the vault of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the 
south aisle of the same chapel. She died at 
Leicester House, London, February 13th, 1662, 
having found peace at last “ after all her sor- 
rows and afflictions,” for the poor “Queen of 
Hearts,” as she was called, had no other king- 
dom but in the hearts of her many friends, 
first and chief of all, Lord Craven. The burial 
took place at midnight, Prince Rupert, Eliza- 
beth’s favorite son, following as chief mourn- 
er. But we must not linger even over the 
fascinating ‘‘ queen of hearts.” 





LATER QUEENS IN THE ABBEY 


\ 7 E must pass on to the last queens buried 
in the Abbey, contenting ourselves 
with but cursory notices of each, since the 


early coronations and funerals have taken so 
much space, 





ANNE, DAUGHTER OF LORD CLARENDON 


rP\HE first wife of James II, Anne Hyde, 

daughter of the great historian, Lord 
Clarendon, who did not live to be a queen, 
lies with Mary, Queen of Scots, her coffin, as 
Dean Stanley points out, beneath that of 
Elizabeth's, whose line was to supplant her 
own father, James I's house in the times to 
come. 





THE TWO LAST STUART QUEENS 


rINHE two last Stuart queens, the sisters 
: Mary and Anne, lie in the same vault at 
the east end of this southern aisle of Her nry 
VII's chapel. Mary and her husband, Wii- 
liam ITI, were the first joint sovereigns of Eng- 
land, and for Mary the other coronation chair, 
now to be seen side by side with the ancient 
one, was made. Their wax effigies, William 
propped on a stool to bring him nearer to his 
wife’s height, help one to realize how strange 
the short king and ts ill queen must have looked 
as they walked, with the sword of state 
between them, up the Abbey. Mary died De- 
cember 28th, 1694, at the early age of thirty- 
three, to the inconsolable grief of her hus- 
band. Her funeral is chiefly remarkable be- 
vause both Houses of Parliament, “ with their 
maces, the lords robed in scarlet’ and ermine, 
the commons in long black mantels,” attend- 
ed her to her grave. Till now no parliament 
had ever assembled at a royal funeral, for 
“till then the parliament had always expired 
with the sovereign. The pall was borne by the 
chiefs of the illustrious houses of Howard, 
Seymour, Grey, and Stanley.” Fora full and 
striking account of the ceremony we must re- 
fer our readers to Macaulay's history, for no 
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pen can attempt to vie with his in a deserip 
tion of such an imposing ceremony Phe 
hearse. as usual, remained some time in the 
Abbey Pradition speaks of a robin redbreast 
which was often seen perched Upon it, and 
was cherished for the sake of the ce “i queen 
who had won the hearts of ail her subjects 
Her yvood-natured sister, whose huge and 
smniling effigy is also among the wax hgures 
was crowned only ten days (April 25d, 1702 


after the death of her brother-in-law, William 
I1f. titer gour was so bad that she had to be 
carried from the ‘Tower to the Abbey This 
time there was no joint coronation, but Anne's 
husband, George of Denmark, had to perform 
homave to her, likeone of the Enylish nobles 
In the Abbey lie buried their eighteen chil 
dren, all of whom, exce pt William of Glouces 
ter, died in infaney; with William's death 
July 30th, 1700,) the last hopes of the Stuart 
dynasty were extinguished, Overcome with 
political troubles and with pliysical misery, 
Anne's last days were pain and heavine 


| believe her chief plrysician wrote of her, 
“that sleep was never more welcome to a 
weary traveller than death to her. Though 


death had long been approaching, vet the 
queen left her will unsigned, and a contenpao 
rary writes of her “ poor servants like someany 
poor orphans exposed in the streets.” Iler 
funeral took place August Jath ATLA, but hoth- 
ing of special interest is recorded of this, the 
burial of the last Stuart queen, 


WALTER SCOTT'S QUEEN CAROLINE 





IF one more queen we must speak before 
( ) we close. Queen Caroline of Anspach, 
wife of George Il, is a familiar figure to the 
readers of the “ Heart of Midlothian.’ The 
wise counsellor of her husband, the friend of 
that great minister, Sir Robert Walpole, the 
patroness of learning and = philosophy, was 
worthy of the famous anthem: “ When the 
ear heard her then it blessed her,’ which 
Handel composed for his patroness’s funeral, 
While the minute guns outside were booming, 
and the words ** How are the mighty fallen,” 
echoing through the Abbey, her coffin was 
lowered into the vault prepared for it in the 
center of Henry VII's chapel. Asif it werein 
remorse for his shortcomings toward his faith 
ful and long-sullering wife, George II ordered 
that when he died his dust should be mingled 
with hers. The sides of both coflins were 
therefore taken out, when his body was placed 
beside hers and their scepters crossed, 


| HAVE thus attempted to give some idea 
to the readers of THe Lapres’ Home 
JournanL of a few of those mighty pageants 
formerly so frequent within the Abbey 
Church, Of the queens of our own century 
[ have not spoken, though within the mem- 
ory of some now living, the Abbey was the 
scene of a coronation which vied in) splen- 
dor with those in past days. There are many 
others, too, to whom the jubilee service is a 
living memory. But T must leave the recent 
ceremonies to pens more graphic than mine, 
and conclude these necessarily brief records of 
past greatness in the words of the dramatist 
Beaumont, himself buried in Poets’ Corner: 
* Mortality behold and fear! 
What a change of flesh is here! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones, 
Here they lie, had realms and lands 
Who now want strength to stir their hands, 
.. Here are sands, ignoble things 
Dropt from the buried side of Kings 
Here's a world of pomp and state, 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate.” 
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A TRUE IDEA OF REVERENCE 


By Cora Linn DANIELS 


7 PUENEVER I have attended 
oe / the C: ic or 


atholic or other ceremon- 
ial church I have always tried 
to take part as intelligently 
as possible in the service, 
bowing, kneeling, crossing my- 
CP & self, ete., as the others did, and 
paying strict attention to the 
ritual. So many people have criticized this 
action that I can but express my conviction 
that to do otherwise were boorish and un- 
mannerly. If one were to attend the service 
of a Russian princess at Moscow, and she of- 
fered you a cigarette [ doubt that any lady 
would be so awkward and insulting as to re- 
fuse. In Russia ladies smoke, and to refuse a 
cigar or cigarette is to cast contempt upon the 
custom of the country. When you are in 
Rome do as the Romans do. When a funeral 
procession passes along the street in Paris, 
every gentleman removes his hat until the 
cortege has passed. One would hardly care to 
be so conspicuous as to keep the hat on just 
because in America we are not so reverential 
as are the Parisians! 

What is such an action as that but rever- 
ence? What is politeness at all but reverence ? 
Reverence for the desires, opinions, customs, 
education, prejudices, weaknesses, misfor- 
tunes, sorrows and aspirations of others is the 
root, stem and blossom of courtesy ! 

So, in visiting any church, the least one can 

do is to enter into the feelings and opinions of 
the worshipers for the time being, and hum- 
bly putting aside your own ideas assume the 
position of one who can worship the Heavenly 
Father anywhere, in any way, at any time, 
and with more or less ceremony, so long as 
the adoration is in our hearts, reverential and 
sincere. To sit like a post in the midst of an 
audience who are praising God in their own 
peculiar way is to show in that way an implied 
contempt. If you do not like it what are you 
there for? Curiosity? One does not go to 
church as one goes to the theater, simply to be 
amused. We do not buy a ticket; we are given 
a free seat. Then the only return we can show 
for this toleration of us as outsiders is to join, 
as far as possible, in the devout exercises we 
are allowed to witness. In any case, God 
is being worshiped. It can hurt no one 
to kneel before Him, or to bow the head 
reverently. 
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4% IN THREE PAPERS 


\V IlEN we 

approach 
the subject of the 
clothes of infants 
the most import 
ant faet to be 
borne in mind is 
to have the cloth- 
ing light, soft, 
and warm, vary- 
ing with the sea 
SOnS—— SO adapted 
that it may be 
puton and taken 
olf easily. This 
latter pointshould 
always be bornein 
mind when either 
purchasing or making an infant's clothing, so 
that the child may be saved as much discom 
fort as possible while its clothing is being 
chanved, 





Mis, GLADSTONE 


THE DRESSING OF AN INFANT 

QVERY mother should see that the dress 

Y of an infant will admit of expansion of 
chest and stomach, with perfect freedom for 
limbs and joints. Mueh irritation, as Dr. 
Squire says, “is produced by keeping damp 
clothes close to ‘ie skin, and more when 
caustic soda has been used in washing, and is 
left from careless rinsing and drying, Allim 
pervious Wraps are to be avoided; there must 
he frequent changes of linen.’ The supply of 
animal heat in a baby being small, the dress 
should be chosen with a view to warmth, 
but while taking every care to maintain a 
comfortable and) equable warmth, do not 
coddle or overheat the child: bewure of 
loading it with too many clothes, and of cover- 
ing the neck with warm shawls or tippets 
within doors. All that is wanted is to keep 
the upper part of the dress sufliciently high 
to protect the chest and arms, for over-heat- 
ing is bad and relaxing. 

ixceptional circumstances, of course, de- 
mand exceptional care; for instance, in a case 
of premature birth the preservation of vital 
heat is the one thing to be attended to; it is 
safest to wrap the baby in flannel, or, as has 
been done with good effect, to imbed it in a bas- 
ket of cotton wool, and not to expose it to air 
at all—at all events not till the doctor comes. 

Never overlook the tendency in young chil- 
dren at the period of teething to nervous ex- 
citement. Keep the head cool. Avoid over- 
soft pillows, close wrapping up of the head, 
and heavy bonnets or hats. How often, from 
affection and pride, a velvet hat is chosen, 
laden with feathers or trimmings, which 
oppresses the poor little head. Such things are 
objectionable both in) winter and summer. 
I would also warn mothers ayainst the 
turned-up hat; it is almost sickening to see 
the poor children in perambulators, with the 
sun’s full glare beating upon the susceptible 
head and eyes. 


ON THE re OF PERAMBULATORS 


a it KRE [ must allow myself a short digres- 
sion upon the misuse of perambulators. 
Very valuable in themselves, when used 
with proper attention and common sense, it 
is difficult to speak with any patience of the 
cruel folly so often seen in the use of them, 
There are the sudden jerks, the rushes at dan- 
gerous crossings, the poor babies left to sleep 
in every variety of unwholesome posture ; 
these and other heedlessnesses expose chil- 
dren to the risk of chills, with all their train of 
evil consequences, sunstrokes and even spinal 
injuries, 

Nurses should exercise common sense, both 
out-doors and at home, to guard against the 
opposite dangers of heating and ¢ hilling ehil- 
dren, How often does the former practice lead 
to the latter result? 

Short contact with quite cold air or water, 
truly remarks the wise Dr. Squire, is in- 
jurious to infants; and prolonged exposure 
to the low temperature of a coid house or 
chamber still more so; most so when the air 
is not only cold but damp. In houses other- 
wise healthy, the .onset of acute disease in 
children, of inward congestions, glandular 
swelling, tubercle, dropsy, has started from 
the occurrence of unusually low temperature 
in their rooms during exceptionally cold 
weather, when the means of obtaining suffi- 
cient warmth have been neglected or applied 
with difficulty. Children are also to be guard- 
ed against sudden changes of temperature. 
After some davs in a well-warmed room the 
first promenade should be short. A child 
four or five years old cannot bear a long walk 
in cold weather. but soon tires, and is then 
still more liable to suffer from cold. Out of 
doors, children passing from a sheltered to an 
exposed position, the turn of a street, the 
draught in a passage, may get a chill: or re- 
turning indoors hot and excited from running 
or play, the wraps are removed, though the 
room to which they have returned is only half 
warmed, perhaps has become too far cooled 
from open windows or neglected fire, they 
catch cold more on coming indoors than on 





Epitor’s Note—Mrs. Gladstone's series, concluded 
with this article, was commenced inthe April JouRNAL, 
and copies of that and the May issues can be had for 10 
cents each by sending to the JOURNAL office, 


f BY MRS. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


[Continued from the May JOURNAL] 





going out. An infant in arms is often chilled 
in this way; closely mufiled at starting out, 
carried near the nurse's body under warm 
coverings, or shut in a carriage with closed 
windows, it is brought home hot and) perspir- 
ing, and Jaid down asleep (its load of clothes 
removed) on a cold cot in the chill quiet of 
the bedroom, while the other children prepare 
for dinner; no wonder the youngest suflers 
first. Not only should the woolen clothes and 
coverings not be removed at once, but the 
chamber thermometer should) be consulted, 
Prevention of illness is better than cure, and 
for both objects a thermometer in the chil- 
dren’s room is indispensable. 


HABITS OF ORDER AND MORAL TRAINING 


WILL now dwell shortly upon the im- 

portance of training the children them- 
selves by means of good order and rule, and 
quiet, ventle discipline. 

Children imitate before they can reason, 
hence the importance of setting them a good 
example from the first. How will it be, if in- 
stead of this they get used to seeing articles 
left about, drawers open, untidiness in little 
daily matters? 

On the other hand, what a picture of bright- 
ness and happiness is the well-ordered wur- 
sery? “A place for everything, and everything 
in its place’’—cheerful faces, freshness, inno- 
cent mirth. In these litthe ways the training 
for the future, both of mind and body, is be- 
gun, developing as they do with the child's 
growth, A notion seems sometimes to pre 
vail that attention to trifling matters such as 
these should be set aside for the sake of more 
important considerations, but surely ‘these 
ought ye to do, and not to leave the others 
undone,” 

Our first notions of home start from the 
nursery. Here, where all the wants of early 
life are met, healthy development soon leads 
to conscious comfort. The youngest child 
has this happy knowledge. Rooted in the 
nursery, it grows and gains upon us there. 
Children come to feel that food, rest, quiet and 
pleasant ease belong to the place to which 
they are always brought back after all the 
changes that excite or tire, where some one 
shows them care and love, and the greeting of 
another self is sure. This kindly attention, 
with all around orderly, clean and cheerful, 
not only makes childhood happy, but leads to 
strength, good nature, trust, courage and 
virtue. 

Such elements of comfort and completeness 
in a house are always serviceable; no better 
accommodations could be offered to friends or 
visitors than what is designed for the most 
cherished members of a family. If happily 
peopled by children, this part of home be- 
comes to them the dearest spot on earth. It 
may afterward be the delight of children’s 
children, the rallying point or center of a fam- 
ily, that shall attract its many members and 
hold them together, knitting the generations 
each to each. 

It is the wise and loving discipline of nur- 
sery days which lays the foundation of all 
that is pure, and good, and lovely, and strong, 
in the character of man or woman. Upon 
the foundation given to a house much de- 
pends, almost everything in fact, and the 
same is true of a human being. 


A FEW CLOSING WORDS 


NI) thus we are led, before closing these 
few hints, to say a word or two upon 
that most serious and vitally important sub- 


ject, the moral influence of the nursery. Total 


ignorance upon this aspect of our little chil- 
dren’s lives is only too common ; and mothers, 
who anxiously ‘‘get up” all needful facts 
about the matters referred to above—ventila- 

tion, drainage, warmth, wholesome food, and 
clothing—never think of the watchful care 
necessary from the first, to train aright the 
natural instincts, and what may be called the 
moral germs of the little being whose im- 
mortal soul is unfolding in the midst, alas! of 
« world of sin and evil. Unutterable is the 
mnischief that may be brought about by wicked, 

coarse-minded, or grossly ignorant nurses and 
nursery-girls. This is not the place to go in- 
to details upon so painful a subject ; let it suf- 
fice to draw the attention of mothers to this 
matter, and carnestly appeal to them, as they 
love their little ones, to be on their guard. 

In conclusion, we could scarcely do better 
than to carry 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell: 

“The youth who has grown up from child- 
hood under the guardianship of really wise 
parents, in a true home, with all its ennobling 
influences, and has been strengthened by en- 
lightened religious instruction, has gradually 
grown toward the natural human type.” And 
again, and I am content that these shall be 
the closing words to this brief series of articles 
for American mothers: 

“The mother’s eye, full of tenderness, 

must always watch over her children. 
nied ‘cannot be too early inculcated. 
Every thoughtless breach of deli- 

Ac y should be ¢ hecked with a gentle gravity, 
which will not repel or abash, but impress the 
child. . . . . In work or in play, in in- 
fancy or youth, the parent should be the first 
natural friend,’ 


away with us the wise words of 
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THE BROWNIES THROUGH THE YEAR 


A NEW SERIES OF 12 ADVENTURES OF 


THE FUNNIEST LITTLE MEN IN THE WORLD 


By Palmer Cox 


NUMBER NINE 


THE BROWNIES 
IN JUNE 
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ne night in June, 


when skies were clear 
The Brownies sought 
a city near. 
Right well their plans 
had all been laid 
To reach the town at evening shade, 
And spend the night in sporting there 
Upon a bridge so high in air 
That ships from every country ran 
In safety underneath its span. 
They reached it when 
the lamps’ bright glare 
Revealed its bowed 
proportions fair, 
With ends well anchored 
either side 
In cities spreading 
far and wide. 
From roofs of buildings 
standing nigh, 
The Brownies got a chance to eye 
The structure stretched with graceful sweep 
Across the river, dark and deep. 
Said one- “ We here 
can sport and play 
Upon this bridge 
till break of day, 
Of seeing wonders 
never tire, 
Nor lack a chance 
to climb a wire; 
In fact, each member 
here can find 
A rope to suit his hand or mind, 
On which to climb, or swing at ease 
Like monkeys on Brazilian trees.’ 
Now here and there the Brownies went, 
On seeing all the bridge intent ; 
Some had the nerve and strength to craw! 
At once upon the towers tall, 
And right and left their glances threw, 
Of distant points to yain a view, 
Or gaze upon the sea of light 
That through a city spreads at night. 
Then on the foot-path, 
long and wide, 
For half an hour 
their speed was tried ; 
Sometimes in squads 
of eight or nine 







































Or glances on the flood to throw 

That lay so dark and far below. 

Said one: “I’ve heard 
it said that men 

Have come upon 

this bridge, and when 

No ofticer did near 

them stand, 

To interfere with 
schemes on hand, 
They reached the 

center beam, 

or rail, 
And jumped, and 
lived to tell 
the tale.”’ 














Another said: “ We cannot let 

A human being ever get 

The start of us in any way 

Through daring deeds, let come what may. 
Now to the selfsame place we'll go, 

And take our places in a row, 

And at a viven signal, spring 

Like birds when taking to the wing, 

And keep feet downward, if we can, 
According to the jumper’s plan 
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Chey took their stations in a line, 
And back and forth between the piers 
Chey ran a race, ’mid shouts and cheers 
From those who climbed on cables high 
lo watch them as 
they scampered by. 
At times, while climbing 
ropes of wire, 
lhe topmost Brownie’s 
hands would tire, 
And slipping back, his 
weight would bring 
No small distress 
to all the string 
That clung below 
with might and main 
To hold their own 
against the strain. 
Then down they’d sit to rest, or chat 
li Brownie style, of this or that, 








To not be turned awry in air, 
But strike the water plumb and fair.” 
A third remarked: * You argue well 
And show your sense, for truth to tell 
We may, if we 
but manage right, 
Immortalize 
ourselves to-night. 
One man may jump 
and still escape 
Without a hurt 
of any shape. 
Yet he is only 
one in all 
The millions on 
this turning ball. 
But where was ever Seen a crowd 
Like us with fortitude endowed, 
That makes us in a body go 
Through greatest dangers one can know. 
We've gone through 
many startling woes 
And trying scenes, 
as history shows. 
If people doubt, 
let them but read 
And learn how 
we take little heed 
Of danvers that 
go hand in hand 
With all the doings 
of the band, 
And even now 
you'll find that we 
Are valiant in 
a high degree. 


Instead of shrinking 
in disgrace, 
Each one will want 
the highest place.” 
A fourth exclaimed: 
“ There’s fame, no doubt, 
In such a jump, 
if well worked out, 
But I, for one, 
here let me say, 
Won't look for fame in such a way. 
Let those who want to feed the fish, 
Jump from the structure, if they wish. 
But be assured the lowest plate, 
Or wire, on this bridge so great, 
Will high enough from water seem 
Before you souse 
into the stream. 
Now those 
with me who 
do not show 
A crazy wish 
to famous 
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Beneath the bridge in boats will keep, 
And aid the ones who take the leap.” 
A fair division now was made: 

Upon the bridge those Brownies stayed 
Who didn’t wish to have it said 

A human being was ahead, 

While those who didn’t care to seek 
For fame through such a foolish freak, 
Went down for boats and quickly ran 
Beneath the center of the span, 

To be prepared their friends to save, 
When they would drop into the wave. 
Now dark against the starry sky, 

All those who were the jump to try, 
Crawled out upon the cable dim 

And perched like birds upon a limb, 
All waiting for the signal scream 

That was to start them tor the stream. 
Said one: “ My word is still my bond, 
So acts and words must correspond, 
But had [not the utterance made 
That I, for one, was not afraid, 

And freely gave my name, I vow 

I'd hardly make the promise now.” 
But one was quick to vive the shout, 
And at the ery they all sprang out 
Like heroes bold, without delay, 

And downward took their rapid way. 
They struggled hard, while in mid-air, 
To keep themselves erect and fair, 

But quite a breeze was sweeping round 
Between the ocean and the sound, 
And as it o’er the river ran 

It played sad havoc with their plan. 
In spite of frantic kicks and flings, 
And arms vyrating round like wings, 
Some svon began to spread, or bend, 

And some were turned 
nigh end for end, 
While more, through 
luck, or extra skill, 

Kept going down 
feet foremost still. 
Few words were passed 
between them there, 
For little breath 
they had to spare; 
But judging by 
the look they wore, 
If they were on the 
bridge once more 
Ihey’d hardly take 
that daring spring 
For all the fame 
the world can bring 
While striving for 
a balance good, 
They caught each other 
where they could, 
And once that nervous 
grip was gained, 
Through fear or friend- 
ship it remained, 
And thus uniting 
firm and fast, 
As rapidly they 
downward passed, 
A chain was formed, 
while one 
could wink, 
Composed of many 
a twisted link, 
That lengthened as the 
flood they neared 
And still unbroken 
disappeared. 
If Brownies in 
the boats below 
\ Had twenty eves 
apiece, | know 
They hardly could 
; keep track of game 
j As through the air 
they whirling came; 








They splashing fell on every side, 


All disappearing in the tide, 
Those who had spread their very best 
Going quickly under with the rest, 
But first to 
rise again 
in sight 
And signal 
boatmen 
left and 
right. 
Some stayed 
so k ny 
beneath 
the wave 
Friends 
feared the 
river was 
their grave. 
But ina 
while a 
distant yell 
Told they 
were up and 
swimming 
well. 
They went 
so deep 
that when 
they rose 
Some pounds 
of mud 
came with 
their toes, 
And to 
the surface 
quite a few 
Brought 
shedder 
crabs and 
lobsters, 
too, 









































Which clearly proved to friends around 
That they the river’s bed had found. 
Though Brownies may mishaps sustain 
That cause some fear, if not some pain, 
They seldom fail to carry through 

The work laid out for them to do; 

And though a few were somewhat sore, 
And vowed they'd take that leap no more, 





Still not a broken bone was there, 
Or garment torn beyond repair. 

Each was in trim to quickly craw] 
In waiting boats that took them all 





Away as fast as oars could guide 
The party to the nearest side, 

And then the band had barely time 
To quit the place ere morning prime 


Me S| 


| AT MORNING LIGHT 
| WE TARE OUR FLIGHT. 
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AT HOME WITH THE EDITOR 


~s 


a6} 2 were talking together the 





other evening—a_ friend 
from across the ocean and 
myself. She had been 
spending nearly a year in 
our country, and her social 
advantages had givem her 
opportunities to see the 
very: best side of our American domestic life. 
And as we were chatting, this foreign gentle 
woman said; “ There was but one unpleasant 
thing [noticed in my visits into your homes, 
and that was a suggestion in the children of 
not exactly paying that fine sense of respect 
and homage to their parents that we are accus- 
tomed to in Europe. It seemed to me as if 
the sense of independence born in every 
American girl and boy was in danger of en- 
gendering a spirit of carelessness of talk and 
manner toward parents. In other words, your 
children seem to me to rule the parents, in- 
stead of just the reverse.” 
© 
‘T T occurred to me, as this woman was speak- 
ing, that I had heard other visitors to our 

shores express this same criticism. I remem- 
ber only last summer a foreigner of excellent 
judgment and observation remarking: “ Why, 
do you know, that American children are 
sometimes positively rude to their parents. 
They have a way of what you call, I think, 
‘talking back’ to their elders that is almost 
unknown in our homes across the water. I 
have frequently heard a daughter make some 
flippant remark to her mother which sounded 
perfectly delicious in its impertinence to other 
ears, but which would decidedly jar upon me 
if I were her father or mother. In France, 
children are taught that the word of father or 
mother is final. In Russian families, children 
never take part in domestic conversation un- 
til they have outgrown their childhood and 
have reached the age of discretion, which is, 
by the custom of that country, decreed as be- 
ing twenty-two. In Holland and in England 
the line is not so strictly drawn, perhaps, but 
in America, why, bless you, the daughter of 
eighteen takes as large a part in the table talk 
as does her father or mother. This particular 
innovation with you may be conducive to 
good results, but I have noticed in some cases 
that it leads to just the reverse; it gives the 
girl a confidence in her own opinion as against 
that of her elders which is perfectly sublime 
—more often in its sense of (he ridiculous 
than otherwise. It is all well enough to 
concede a certain amount of liberty to chil- 
dren, but the question that has occurred to me 
when in America is whether you are not giv- 
ing them too much rein.”’ 

And from time to timé I have heard from 
the lips of other foreigners practically the 
same sentiments which I have quoted above. 
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THERE is just enough truth in all this 
= criticism to give it color—as any one will 
concede who has been privileged to visit into 
1 sufficient number of our American homes 
to accurately judge We have all, at times, 
been jarred at some remark made by a 

sung daughter to her mother, or a son to his 
father, which left an unpleasant impression 
with us, It is true that regret invariably fol- 
lows such a remark upon the part of the girl 
or boy who makes it, but the error was made, 
and many a false impression has been carried 
away from such a domestic circle. For it is 
an unfortunate truth that these little “ breaks 
are almost invariably made in the presence 
of others. The poorest impressions are very 
often made when we are most anxious the 
best ones should be effected. The little “slip”’ 
whidh never occurs when the family is alone 
is sure to happen when “company ’”’ is pres- 
ent. And then it has such a perfectly tanta- 
lizing manner of occurring just at a moment 
when it stands out with a perfect robust dis- 
tinctness that simply defies any effort to cover 
itup. Then the dear sensitive mother won- 
ders “what Mr. will think,” and she 
conjectures and supposes as to the impression 
left upon his mind as to her ability to train a 
child. And after Mr. has gone, there is 
a dark closet conference over which it is chari- 
tuble to draw the curtain. 


6 lag ERE is no member of the human body 

so difficult to control as the tongue. This 
is as true of the full-grown man or woman as 
it is of the child, but the child has no mind 


. With which to direct its unruly member, Later 


in life we are supposed to acquire a discretion 
which is intended to act as a guard upon the 
tongue, although—well, but that is another 
story, as Rudyard Kipling would say. It is 
undoubtedly unwise for any parent to allow 
too much freedom of speech in a child, and if 
mothers would concentrate more of the earlier 
training of their children upon that one point, 
I think it would be better for the future hap- 
piness of both teacher and scholar. Because 
a child is precocious, a retort, however pert, is 
none the less out of place. With a child it is 
particularly true that “give it an inch, and it 
will take a yard.”’? The slightest encourage- 
ment of what a parent knows is not a good 
tendency in a child undoes months of train- 
ing. ‘The saucy answer of a child, no matter 
how “cutely?’ said, may be laughed at by the 
guest because politeness allows him no alter- 
native, but we are often compelled to outward- 
ly appear other than we are prompted by our 
inner feelings. Muchas I dislike the corporal 
punishment of children, | would rather see a 
child soundly whipped at the table than to 
see it encouraged in the unfortunate habit of 
being as much heard as seen. Early habits 
are very hard to shake off, and the precocious 
child, apt at retort, is simply the budding of 
the sarcastic young woman, And of what 
type of girlhood can we more honestly say: 
“Good Lord, deliver us!” 


(+) 


rFEXIE American girl is by her very nature 

saucy. She believes that spice not only 
gives variety to life, but that it lends piquaney 
to conversation. And it does. No girl can 
talk so well as can the American girl. With- 
out half trying she can hold three men in 
conversation at the same time, and direct the 
course of her talk and her pretty glances so as 
to include them all. If the English girl is an 
expert whip, the American girl is a perfect 
master of the art of conversation. She knows 


just where a dash of pepper will fit best, and 


no creature on the globe can in a drawing- 
room serve such a palatable conversational 
salad of vinegar and cress. IT have often stood 
in perfect admiration of some bright, fresh 
American girl holding the interest and atten- 
tion of a whole knot of clever men with a 
perfect stream of explosive ejaculations which 
were simply delicious in the fact of their 
meaning apparently so much in action, and 
yet conveying so little in substance. Those of 
us who are more sedate may sneer and make 
little of whatis known as “ society small talk,” 
but the correct handling of it is an art which 
very few acquire. ‘To say a good deal and 
mean very little is not an easy thing to do, and 
at this the American girl is an expert. I do 
not mean to infer by this that the American 
girl is superficial. Sheis not. Asa rule, she 
can handle a brainy, ethical topie with almost 
the same dexterity as she can a passing morse! 
of society gossip. But she has the art of 
adaptation. What has given the American 
woman a reputation of being the best-dressed 
woman in the world is that she always knows 
the exact gown that will fit the occasion she 
is going to ornament. And the American 
girl possesses this same tact in conversation, 
io) 
( UR young men and young women are un- 
doubtedly given a greater degree of 
license in family conversation than is extended 
in any country on the globe. And the license 
is a good one—conducive to the acquirement 
of knowledge and of easy converse. But the 
practice can become harmful to good disci- 
pline. Youth is impetuous and all-knowing, 
especially in these times. Now-a-days young 
people know far more than do their elders— 
that is, they think they do. Perhaps it has 
always been so, but it seems that knowledge 
comes quicker to the young in this rapid cen- 
tury. The young woman of to-day—and I 
use the feminine gender because it naturally 
applies more directly to my audience, although 
these references can be applied with equal 
force to the modern young man—grows very 
fast. She is taught that progress is the order of 
the day. She must know more at twenty to- 
day than did her mother at twenty. Now. 
progress is a good thing, a very healthy and 
necessary quality in the life of the girl of the 
nineteenth century, but there is such a thing 
as progressing too fast. One trouble with pro- 
gression is that it never turns backward, and 
chasing it too fast is as dangerous as it is to 
follow it too slowly. 


“Ww - progress can be hurtful to the 

young woman of to-day is when she 
thinks that she knows more than does her 
father or mother It is no indication of prog- 


ress on the part of a girl when she loses that 
respectiul deterrence to thie saler counsel or 
wiser judgment of her elders which is always 
the most beautiful trait of girlhood. Jlowever 


much she may think she knows, she must 
never overlook the fact that there are some 
who know a little more than she does, and it 
is just as likely as not that those superior 
minds should belong to her parents. She may 
sometimes grow impatient at the caution of 
her mother, she may get nettled and say to 
herself ** Papa is so old-fashioned,’” but she is 
wise when she ever bears in mind the fact that 
caution is a very safe guide, and that to be 
old-fashioned in some of our modern tenden- 
cies is exceedingly prudent. Weyoung people 
are apt to turn up our hoses at old-fashioned 
things, and declare them ‘‘out of date,” but 
there are one or two sterling principles of the 
by-gone times which are worth clinging to, 
Upon those “old-fashioned” ideas were 
modeled the fathers and mothers of the pres 
ent day, and I think the majority of girls will 
agree with me that they are pretty good pro- 
ducts, even though the soil was a trifle old, 


(- 


| T is a difficult thing for youth to under- 
stand that mature age is its best protector, 
Young people are so apt to “know it all.” 
The girl with spirit dislikes restraint, She 
cannot see any possible harm in something she 
would like to do, yet which her parents prefer 
she should not do. “ Why, it is perfectly cor- 
rect, mama,’’ is her defense, and it is, so far as 
she can see. But, as the homely old saying 
has it, “ Youth looks only as far as its nose.” 
A girl of sixteen cannot be expected to know 
as much as the woman of forty, but what she 
can do is to listen to the advice of the latter. 
It is always well for a daughter to remember 
that her mother acts only for her own best 
interests—and this truth holds good first, last, 
and all the time. At the time when she is 
counseled not to do this, or to go there, or to 
have a certain girl as an associate, she may not 
understand the parent's motive or define the 
reason, but after awhile, as she gets a little 
further along, she will be able to look back 
and see that her mother was not so wrong after 
all. Because a mother does not always give a 
reason for a certain action gives no license to 
the daughter to conclude that none exists. <A 
mother’s instinct, when it concerns the welfare 
of a son or daughter, is pretty certain to be 
right, and a young man or young woman will 
never go seriously astray in relying upon that 
maternal intuition. What may seem very 
misty to young eyes is very clear when seen 
through experienced eyes. A thorough con- 
fidence in the advice of a good father or 
mother on the part of a child is never mis- 
placed, no matter whether that child is ten or 
twenty years of age, and even at thirty the 
advice of sixty has often proven itself of dis- 
tinct value and superiority. A son or daugh- 
ter never grows too old to learn from its 
parent. 
(+) 

FEMI accusation that American girls are 

given to the habit of “talking back.” to 
their elders is one which applies only to a cer- 
tain type of young woman—a type which 
calls more for sympathy for the few, than it 
does for lamentations as regards its number. 
No true American girl, born and brought up 
in a refined home, can ever forget her self-re- 
spect to that extent. She may seem petulant 
at a correction, she may chafe under a rebuke, 
but the real American girl yields to no one in 
her inner respect and devotion to her parents 
Instances are without number where that 
quality has been demonstrated, And even 
where the trait of retert in a young girl's 
character develops itself, she cannot be held 
solely to blame. Such a trait as a child's 
disrespect to parents implied either in speech 
or action, is one which rests in the hands of 
the parents forworrection. Except in rare in- 
stances, where an adverse character develops 
despite careful training, a disrespectful atti- 
tude of ason or daughter toward a parent. re- 
flects far more discredit upon the parent than 
it possibly can upon the child. You cannot 
always bend the twig in the way you would 
like to have it grow, but with some of us the 
trouble lies in the bending. 


(+) 


OR is it true, 1 think, that American 
children rule their parents. If it were 
so, this would indeed be an unhappy land of 
ours. The only approach to a semblance of 
truth to this assertion, lies in the spoiled chil- 
dren we occasionally meet. TLalways feel sorry 
for a spoiled child, for, as a rule, she is a greater 
burden to herself than she is to those she 
meets. A house with a spoiled child in it is a 
place I always like to avoid. To have to listen 
to the whimsical prattle of a boy or girl who 
has been accustomed from its birth to have 
his or her own way is a maddening process 
tome. Those children undoubtedly rule their 
parents—and they find it out very much to 
their discomfort. Next toan ungrateful child, 
give me one of those spoiled darlings (?) to 
make miserable the life of a sane man or a 
good woman. <A spoiled child is never satis- 
fied. It has a thirst for things it shouldn't 
have compared to which the unsatiable thirst 
of a fever-racked patient is positively mild 
and not worth mentioning. No house is large 
enough for it; no purse deep enough to satisfy 
its wants. Not that it actually needs so much 
room, or that it really wants one-tenth of the 
things it asks for; satisfaction comes in the 
mere “having” and not in the enjoying. 
Such a child rules not only the parents, but 
absolutely controls a house, and the souls of 
the other occupants are not theirown. There 
is no surer way of wrecking the life of a 
human being than to spoil it as a child. Pam- 
pered children never amount to anything, ex- 
cept when their ways can be made the ways 
~ others, and that is not always easy in this 
ife. 
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FTXAKE our American home-life as a whole, 

however, and the foreigner will find in 
it no greater or sweeter charm than the beauti- 
ful love and devotion existing in the Ameri- 
can son and daughter for the parent. It is 
characteristic of the American mother that 
she makes a companion of her daughter, and 
by this method the mind of the girl is more 
speedily and more safely developed than if 
her relation was that simply of a child. The 
interests of the American father and son are 
more often closely allied than one can find in 
any other nation While in other nations 
generation succeeds generation, in America 
the son’s interests are identical with those of 
the father during lifetime, and two genera- 
tions stand shoulder to shoulder. The most 
successful business houses in America to-day 
are those Which are cemented by filial inter- 
ests, and where a family unite in perfect har- 
mony in business or in society there is pre- 
sented a strength that few things can success- 
fully combat, 


flo American man is typical of all that 

signifies devotion to her who gave him 
life and being. He believes that God gave 
him a wife to love but a mother to revere. 
His most manly quality is his homage to his 
mother. J remember an instance where in a 
house occupied by two families a point of dis- 
agreement came up. 

“Ts it not possible that your mother may 
have been wrong?” asked one of the dispu- 
tants of the other. 

**My mother, sir,’ was the rejoinder, ‘is in- 
capable of doing wrong in anything.” 

What room was there for further argument 
with such an answer? Going to the extreme, 
yousay. Perhaps; but it was beautiful, never- 
theless. It was the answer of a typical Ameri- 
cuh man, 

My own family is foreign born and bred, 
and I remember that one of my father’s first 
observations in this country was the devotion 
of American men for their mothers, Not that 
it is an unknown quality among European 
men, by any means, but if there is one word 
that seems to mean more toan American man 
than any other itis: mother, Let him marry, 
let him have family cares without number, 
but he never finds that his duty to his mother 
is done until her life has run its end, and 
then she becomes even more to him as a fra- 
grant memory than she was as a sweet reality 
in life, 

i hee is no greater or deeper satisfac- 

tion toa good man than to be able to 
have his mother live to see him fairly launched 
on « successful career of usefulness. If his 
father dies before he has made his mark in the 
world he does not seem to feel it so keenly. 
But somehow he always wants his mother to 
live long enough to see for herself that she 
did not give him life for naught, and that the 
world is a little better off for the being which 
she gave unto it. There wells up within a 
man’s nature a peculiar sense of pride when 
some day his mother comes quietly to him, 
und putting her arms around his neck, says, 
with all the tenderness of a mother’s love: 
“You have done well, my boy. Now, I am 
content to go.” No matter how hard a man 
may have worked, such approval comes to 
him as his sweetest and richest reward. The 
applause of the world is little compared with 
such a motherly benediction, and more pre- 
cious to him is the remembrance of that little 
sentence in after years than all the honors 
which can be showered upon him or the riches 
that may be his. It has been my privilege to 
hear this sacred thought from the lips of more 
than one of the most famous of American 
men—men who are to-day leaders in their pro 
fessions: others who have gone to their graves 
crowned with the ripest honors and fullest 
laurels of the world. 

(- 


W Ky men are, afterall, but grown-up boys. 
The fond stroke of a mother’s land 
is as welcome to us at forty as at fourteen. 
The world never looks so bright to a man as 
when he sits at his mother’s side with her 
arms around him. Women never seem so 
gentle to him as when she fondly strokes the 
recreant lock from his brow, after a trying 
day, and says in that voice, so familiar but 
eversweet: * You are tired, are you not, dear?” 
Ah, those mothers who come into a room 
when a man is almost worn out, and bring 
new life, new hope and new spirits with them. 
Those God-inspired women who say so much 
in a smile, who speak so lovingly to us ina 
look, who send a thrill of confidence through 
aman ina tender pressure of the hand, They 
know us so well. They knew us when we 
were children, but how much better they 
know us when we are men! We try to con- 
vince them that we are no longer boys, but 
only a quiet little smile and a fond little pet- 
ting shows us the fallacy of our own words. 
They stroke our cheeks, and somehow the 
mind seems more restful, and the brain ceases 
to throb. The things we try to hide from them 
are the very things we tell them all about. They 
know with a single look just what is troubling 
us, and although they never ask us we pour 
out to them our worries just as we did when 
we were children. The quarrels of the play- 
ground have only become the worries of busi- 
ness life. Oh, those mothers who will never 
learn to speak of us by our more mature 
names, who utterly refuse to recognize that 
mock dignity that we so like to assume. ‘That 
sweet and tender little woman, in whose crea- 
tion God used such a rare piece of exquisite 
texture, who will never speak of her ‘‘ boy ” 
but as ‘my Eddie!” She will know him by 
no other name. All efforts at dignity are lost 
upon her; the baby of the cradle has simply 
become the baby of her heart. It is getting to 
be an old baby now, but time alters not the 
object of that mother’s eye. 


* She knows how fond he is of her caresses, 
liow like a great, big boy is he; 
The lap has grown too small for him to rest in 
But, oh! how well his head rests on her breast!"’ 
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“ Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


HIS month the bride is 
abroad in the land—on the 
water; down by the restless 
sea, out on the boundless 
ocean; skimming across limit- 
less prairies; climbing the 
mountain paths; haunting 
the hotel piazzas; nestling in 
Pullman cars; in the ball- 
room; on the promenade; 
where tennis spreads its nets 
for wary men as yet un- 
snared; in the cabin; on deck ; 
in the forbidden pilot-house — here, there, 
everywhere. When she isn’t in sight you 
can hear her cooing. When you can neither 
hear her nor see her this blessed, happy, 
heavenly month, you may know then that 
you are bat-blind and stone-deaf, and that 
you will never see nor hear anything again 
in all your life. It is her innings; she is 
creating a part; nobody is on this scene 
except her fascinating, all-sufficient, lovely 
self. Oh, there is a young man with her; the 
most insignificant man in the world—and he 
looks it—but nobody has eyes or ears for him, 
Once ina while the men honor him enough to 
wonder “ what on earth ever possessed her to 
marry that chump?” But that is all the no- 
tice he gets. Well is he called the groom; no- 
body looks at him or knows that he is; it is 
the filly whose groom he is that rends the 
throats of the grand stand with prolonged 
vivas of admiration. 
AGE CANNOT WITHER HER 
BRIDE of sixty sweet summers would 
wil still bea bride. She declares herself by 
her disguises. When she would shun the soft 
dove-like “bridey” effects in colors, and 
weurs a traveling dress designed by the loftiest 
flight of womanly genius to declare the wearer 
an * Old Married Woman,”’ she might as well 
have embroidered across the shoulders thereof, 
in letters of glaring contrast, four inches long, 
“ Bride.” Because every button on that suit 
is a mouth shouting in trumpet tones to every 
glancing eye: Bride! Bride! Bride! The bag- 
gageman looks up as he receives their trunks, 
which are unlike any other baggage on the 
train; he grins at the abject man who is wait- 
ing for the checks, and says Ww his assistant as 
he turns away: “ Third lot this morning, Bill.” 
The brakeman assumes an expression of super- 
natural respect, and bows low as he touches 
her elbow with his fingers, by which lightand 
airy gesture, it is a pleasant fiction of the 
brakeman, a female passenger is at once lifted 
bodily from the platform and deposited inside 
the car. The porter knows heron sight, albeit 
he never saw her before, and his face shines like 
the Naulahka as he hovers about the pair, 
brushing invisible dust from dustless things, 
for he knows in his heart that the young man 
is good for a dollar or nothing, and he is going 
to play a strong game for the dollar, The con- 
ductor, with the anxious frown of grave re- 
sponsibility deepening on his face with the 
hurry of the first collection, feels his face re- 
lax into smiles that break through all the 
clouds of his care as he reaches for their tickets. 
He ignores—as does every body else—the young 
man—and bends down to the bride with 
a fatherly air that is most becoming to him, as 
he gives reassuring and confident answers 
to her amazing questions about unheard-of 
connections at utterly impossible junctions a 
thousand miles bevond theend of his run. 
The passengers buy no books that day. They 
study the bride. And she is well worth read- 
ing, although a poet who knew Moore about 
her than [ do, sings 





“My only books 
Were woman's looks, 
And folly’s all they’ ve taught me.” 


THERE’S LANGUAGE IN HER EYE 

AY, her foot speaks.””’ When she remem- 
ye bers that she is a bride and doesn't care 
Who knows it, she is irresistible to everybody 
except a few dusty-hearted old bachelors or 
some other people who never were brides. 
When she remembers where she is, straightens 
up and assumes the look of amatron to whom 
wedding journeys were novelties perhaps 
when her second daughter was married, men 
hug themselves with delight, and = grand- 
mamimas smile till their dear old faces are 
sweeter than the bride’s. The porter vanishes 
into the smoking room lest if he remain in 
sight a minute longer he will lose that much- 
coveted dollar. TI said a moment ago nobody 
noticed him. Nobody?) Kverbody. For she 
does, and to him there is no oneelse on board 
this planet. When, after an elaborate re-ad- 
justment of his necktie, she glances quietly 
around and eatches you staring at her, you 
look and feel as guilty as though she had 
caught you picking a pocket. And when at 
the dining station an impetuous baggageman 
calls him ‘**Sonny,” how the beautiful anger 
of the goddess transforms her face. “Sonny !” 
Ife, her own and only ; he, radiant and nervous 
in the awful glory of the new, high, glossy, 
shiny, slick silk hat, which is his sole distine- 
tion; which at times he awkwardly rubs the 
Wrong way, and every time it gets a bump, 
Which is every time he puts it on, his heart 
breaks witha hollow groan. Away with him; 
What have we to do withthe man in the moon 
when we can look upon the queen of the con- 
stellations herself? 


AGE IS NOT ALL DECAY 


ow FE seven thousand or twenty millions 
b of years ago, | have forgotten which, 
this world was made for just these two. And 
if ever they go out of it, it will close the shop 
put up the shutters, take down the sign, and 
go out of business. Why, just now there 
came into the car a woman forty years old 
if a day and she said: ** Oh, Orlando, dear Or- 
lando, I will never be old and wrinkled and 
gray like that woman, will 1?” And Orlando 
murmurs endearing consolations, and assures 
her, with many protestations, that make the 
recording angel think seriously of hiring a 
stenographer if this month lasts much longer, 
that she will grow younger and fairer the 
longer she lives. Some women do grow old so 
gracefully and sweetly. Now, his mother—she 
will grow like her. Silence that speaks, but 
says it in a language strange to Orlando. Un- 
happy man. She oncesawa photograph of his 
mother. She had a neck like Annie Laurie's, 
and, however beautifuland graceful a neck 
twenty-eight inches long may be on a swan it 
is out of proportion on a woman well stricken 
in years, with a countenance like a wooden 
nut-cracker. Pity, oh ever youthful Hebe! 
She will grow to be like Orlando’s mother, 
then? Has she no mother of herown to grow 
like? She has, as Orlando will learn one of 
these long days, when he has nothing else to do, 


COME LIKE SHADOWS, SO DEPART 
JV ERY BODY sees at once the little cloud 
4 that hides the warm sunlight that all 

day long has made her face a day of perfect 
June. And the last man in the car to see it is 
Orlando. Then he wants to know with sin- 
cere anxiety and concern, “ What is the matter, 
darling?” “Oh, nothing.’ Now then, Or- 
lando, gird up the loins of your mind and be 
patient and strong. You have a pieceof work 
cut out for you that would make a man who 
has been married four times roll up his sleeves 
and draw along breath before grappling with 
the problem, It is bad enough when she has 
a headache which was not there ten seconds 
ago. But when there is “Nothing” the 
matter; just absolutely “ Nothing,” ah, then 
weak man, prepare for defeat. 

By and by the attack of “ Nothing ’’ passes 
away as suddenly and mysteriously as_ it 
came, As she endured it like a martyr, so she 
comes out of it like an angel. He doesn't 
understand the grand transformation at the 
close of the fifth act any better than he did 
the development of the plot in the acts pre- 
ceding. Only this he knows—she makes 
him feel it most deeply—that it was all his 
fault, and that she forgives him. What for 
he doesn’t know, but heaven knows, and that 
is enough for him. She loves him still, and 
so she “hugs the offender and forgives the 
offense: sex to the last.’ You can see that 
Orlando is perplexed. Oh, much puzzled 
young husband, gray and thin will be the 
locks which will cluster above the thoughtful 
brow whereon old Time will write his annual 
autographs with many wrinkles, before you 
get through thestudy of this feminine enigma, 
In occasional moments of acute dementia 
you will think that you understand her at 
last. ‘These will be pleasant, although tran- 
sientillusions for you, Orlando, Worse than 
that; sometimes you will try to puzzle her, 
even as she has perplexed you. Employ your 
time in something which possibly you can do, 
but don’t try to puzzle your wife. Your skull, 
when she looks at you, is of fine French plate 
glass, through which she calmly contemplates 
the action of your brain and silently reads 
your thoughts. What she doesn’t know about 
you, God bless her laughing penetration, you 
will never find out, 


AS IT IS IN THE BEGINNING 

N your summer Joiterings at some quiet 
place by the sea—although there is no 
such place now anywhere in the world—how 
many times have vou observed, when two 
people will take a little sail on a quiet day, 
that all their troubles occur at the start, 
There is no breeze down under the great piles 
of the wharf. The amateur sailors are awk- 
ward, the boat is obstinate, the lazy breeze fit- 
ful and perverse, The boat noses around 
every way except the right one; it tangles it- 
selfup with other craft; its unhappy crew is 
bombarded with sarcastic advice and seofling 
encouragement from the battery of loungers 
on the wharf. The sailors jibe, and luff, and 
stand by, and fall off, and do all the other 
nautical things they can think of, but there 
they stay, floundering about under the fire of 
the battery, which grows more rapid as the 
crew loses first its patience and then its 
temper. But by and by they get ont where 
light-winged zephyrs can kiss the swelling 
sail, the little craft responds to the sense of 
life in wave and wind, there is a joyous 
murmur about the bow as though the sea 
were laughing with the crew, and graceful as 
a dream and real as life the tiny bark careens 


just enough to look most charming, and sails 


away in a faint cloud of pursuing cheers. 
Where the crew wish to go they bend their 
course. Clouds will come across the skies, 
waves there will be to buffet, winds to meet, 
tides and currents to oppose and overcome, 
but there will be life, action, the joy of doing 
something, and the exhilaration of going some- 
where all the rest of the voyage. 


BEST LAID SCHEMES GANG AFT A-GLEY 

T is always harder work getting out of the 

slip than the young folks are apt to 
imagine. Happy, indeed, the crew of the good 
ship “ Housekeeper,” if the paternal tug is 
willing to tow them out into mid-stream, set 
them in the channel, and give them a maternal 
pilot until they make a good offing. But 
when they must get out the sweeps and make 
their own way as best they can until they 
“raise the wind” they may look out for many 
surface perplexities. The wedding journey 
costs more than they estimated. The only 
actual expense that didn’t vary from their 
estimates was the railway fare, which should 
never be counted in among the liabilities of a 
railway journey. There is very little difference 
in expense between traveling on a free pass 
and paying full fare. But everything else 
astonishes the youngsters. The baggage, the 
carriages, the humble bus, the plebeian street 
car, the porter, the waiter, the useless things 
they buy, not because they want them but be- 
cause the vendors appeal to them so earnestly 
they can’t helpit. And they are so happy on 
their wedding journey they can’t bear to be 
repellant to any human creature. 

PLEASANT SURPRISES ALL ROUND 

{OME surprises, not down on the bills, wait 

for both of them as the piay goeson. He 
learns that as a builder of plain, subsiantial 
pie, whereof the upper crust is callous and the 
Jower strata impervious to the action of heat, 
she is original both in design and execution. 
She is surprised to learn that he isn’t so good 
a manager as she thought, and wonders how 
he managed to get his salary raised every year 
by the house, forgetting that all this is anew 
business to him. He discovers that the sweet- 
est tempered little woman in the world carries 
a concealed temper on her person, not notic- 
ing how sorely and in how many new ways 
she is daily under trial. She is surprised to 
note that she is, little by little, becoming the 
waiter of the establishment, and not the head 
waiter, either. She remembers how he used to 
spring to pick up a glove, weighing less thana 
kiss, and now she raises his overcoat, weigh- 
ing eight pounds, from whatever chair he may 
cast it upon and hangs it up for him. Once 
or twice he catches her with her halo off, and 
she is inclined to think that the one he used 
to wear when shesaw him three times a week, 
was a borrowed one. — All there is of all this, 
is, they are learning thateach of them married, 
not an angel, as they supposed, but a human 
being of the opposite sex. That's all. 

And they will be far happier with each 
other than either could be with an angel. 
That would be a mesalliance, indeed. I 
never knew aman in my life who was fit to 
marry an angel, or who could live happily with 
one on this earth. And asweet time the angel 
would have of it, trying to live even with the 
worst of us. Angels have been cast into the 





pit for their wickedness, but none of them 
were ever so bad that they were sentenced to 
marry human beings. Why, you know what 
kind of a man your brother Ben is? Well, 
Orlando is just about that sort of a man. 
Orlando isn’t quite so considerate as Ben, but 
you can train him. He’s as good as other men, 
and that gives you a foundation upon which 
to build the best man in the world, 
GOOD MATCHES OF IMPERFECT PEOPLE 
\V IAT a picture of womanly grace and 
queenly beauty is the figure of Rebe- 
kah, as she comes down to us in the soft light 
of a true love story, nearly four thousand 
years old, and yet as sweet, as tender and as 
new as the sunset last evening. The good 
God arranged that wedding and blessed it, 
Aren't you satisfied to be as fair a bride, as 
good a wife, as devoted a mother as was the 
beautiful daughter of Nahor? And yet, [ wot 
that Isaac found his helpmate a “ lee-tle”’ try- 
ingat times. She fooled him, and she fibbed 
to him, and she made no end of enmity be- 
tween her own children, did Rebekah. And 
nevertheless, my daughter, I hope that your 
memory will be as fragrant, and as sweet in 
the hearts of men four thousand years hence 
asis that of this bride of Mesopotamia. 
And your husband; I hope he is as good 
a man as that other lover in a true love 
story, nearly as old as the race of man, who 
wrought at hard labor fourteen years for the 
girl he loved, and to whom his second term of 
seven years of servitude “seemed but a few 
days, forthe love he had for her.’ You can’t 
expect to find a man much more devoted than 
that. And nevertheless Jacob had occasion to 
scold Rachel right sharply after they were 
married, and she got him into ascrap with his 
father-in-law, and [ fancy that Jacob was pro- 
bably not a very easy man at all times to live 
with in a small tent. Yet how he loved her. 
Hfow tenderly, with what pathos of fidelity 
does his mind go baek, when he is old, and 
blind, and bed-ridden, to the time in their 
journeying, “ when Rachel died by me in the 
Jand of Canaan in the way, when yet there 
was but a little way to come unto Ephrath.”’ 
You don’t expect to be happier than these 
people, do you? You don’t want a better 
husband than that? You won’t get a better one, 


MAN IS MAN, AND WHO IS MORE? 


\7 OU understand, then, that you have mar- 

ried aman? If it pleases you to think 
that he is “a combination and a form, indeed, 
whereevery god doth seem to set his seal, to 
zive the world assurance of a man,” why, all 
right. We gladly grant you that privilege, 
and in your presence we will agree to agree 
with you. But you must not complain if, 
taking advantage of the blessed secrecy of the 
Australian ballot system, we quietly “ mug- 
wump” on the ticket and vote for the can- 
didate whom we esteem so highly ; we dare not 
proclaim him openly? Your husband, we 
admit, is just about as near perfection as aman 
can be. How near that may be is, as Kipling 
says. another story; and a long one. 


Cirbet J Parnclotte. | 








PURE,DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


HIS World Renowned is a solid extract 


‘ . . derived from 
Dietetic Preparation m ost superior 
growths of wheat—nothing more. 

It combines the GREATEST QUANTITY of 
NOURISHMENT with the LEAST AMOUNT of LABOR 
NECESSARY FOR ITS DIGESTION, and stands 
to-day UNRIVALLED IN THE ROOM OF 
THE SICK OR CONVALESCENT. 


Pure, Soothing and Its value in fevers, in 


. inanition, and in all 
Strengthening, gastric and enteric dis- 


eases,—especially in Cholera-Infantum, Cholera- 
Morbus, Diarrhea and Dysentery has been 
incontestably proven ;—often being the only 
food the stomach will tolerate when life seems 
depending on tts retention. 

Always Uniform it is the safest food for 


Nursing Mothers, Infants 
and Reliable and Children; an incom- 


parable aliment for dyspeptic, delicate, infirm 
and aged persons ; a most delicious and whole- 
some article of diet for the strong as well as 
the weak. 

Universally by poem, pharmacists, 


the public and the press, its 
Recommended sales and popularity are 
constantly increasing ; and tt will have satisfac- 
tory results in nutrition far into the future 
because it is based on MERIT and proven 
SUCCESS in the past. 


Saupav Dnucoiers. JOHN CHALE & SONS, Hew York 


SHippina Depot, 
Tooth-Food. 


This medicine for babies prevents and 
cures pains of teething and resulting 
diseases, not by putting children to sleep 
with an opiate, for it contains no harmful 
drugs, but by supplying the teeth forming 
ingredients which are lacking in most 
mothers’ milk and all artificial foods. It 
is sweet and babies like it. $1.00 a 
bottle, at all druggists. Send for pamph- 
let ‘* Teething Made Easy.” 

THE REYNOLDS MPG. CO.,, 


CINCINNATI, O. 








For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 


Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 


ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents for Middle States, 
47 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 








Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange 
an old square piano or an organ on a new upright? If 
you do, we want your name and address. To get them 
we will send you free the “ College Album of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music by Standard Composers,” if you 
will mention where you saw this advertisement and 
enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CrnctnnatI, O. 


Fverett Pianos are carefully made, their tone Is per- 
fect, they contain all desirable improvements, and each 
piano is warranted for seven years. 
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THE LADIES’ 


aS “Oyo Wit 


‘DAUGHTERS, 


Re EDITED BY MRS. Mapes ‘BOTTOME ‘ 


aS. \v 


Be oe _~— gs Cn 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the ¢ irder of by Kin 
and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks and “ Chats 
and special purpose on/y, should 
MrS. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning 
All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


from the “Daughters” bearing upon this one 


communications of any nature 





iio aw — 


‘s Daughters 

All letters 
iddressed to 
glad to receive them. Please 
membership in the Order, or business 


and she will be 


order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 
Kg . UNE! The month of 
' \\ *more abundant life’ 
; x | the month when the 
flowers are given away, 
os the month when the 
June roses are so abun- 
ee aes dant that you can even 
<< Na ask your neighbors to 
>) give you a few. 0, for 
more natures with such 
abundant life! Such generosity! Such sym- 
pathy that you can even go and ask them for 
the flowers—the perfume you sorely need. 
Now, if the outward will only suggest to us 
the inward. Many years ago I committed to 
memory a few lines that come to me so often 
when I see people who haye so much of outer 
life, and yet are not rich in thought and 
feeling : 





* Man's bliss comes never to him from without, 

‘The rich man buys his pleasures all for naught: 

The loftiest oft stands hollow as the poor ; 

Love fills the soul, and keeps it full of help 

For others; sweet refreshment to itself, 

The good man bas life’s fountain in himself,”’ 
I hope the young Daughters will commit these 
lines to memory. Oh, how many times have 
I said, in the years gone down into the past : 

** Man’s bliss comes never to him from without,” 
and I have said to myself, for I have a way of 
talking to myself, ‘There is no use in your 
thinking if your circumstances were different 
you would be different! If you cannot be 
happy now, you would not be happy then. 
You carry the machinery of happiness or un- 
happiness in yourself.” Of course, she want- 
ed to talk back, but I would not listen to her, 
I simply kept repeating : 


* Man’s bliss comes never to him from without,” 


* 
THE BODY AND THE SPIRIT 

NEVER go to a new place, or see things 
that are new to me, but I get some les- 
sons, and then I want to give them to my cir- 
cle. Since we last came together I have been 
ata Sanitarium for rest, and so much inter- 
ested me there in the way of illustrations. I 
shall never forget the first morning I went 
into the room where [ was to avail myself of 
“the movement cure.” The hum of machinery 
yas all over the room; a machine for each 
part of the body. All that was necessary was 
adjustment; for if the adjustment was not 
properly seen to you might get hurt. In that 
moment I seemed to see all the machinery of 
life, all the domestic machinery that we have 
to get adjusted in order to get the benefit from 
life. Isuppose if we could only see that all 
that is painful in our life is for our benefit, 
and we have but to put ourselves in right re- 
lations to it, we might be constantly enriched, 
I have a dear friend who felt at one time in 
her life that the great need with her was 
patience. She was a remarkably quick wom- 
an. She executed her thoughts rapidly. At 
the time she felt she needed patience she had 
a nurse for her children who was painfully 
slow. One day it suddenly flashed over her 
that this girl was providentially sent to teach 
her patience. She needed that piece of 
machinery. Asshe afterward said: ‘I made 
a chariot of her and rode into patience!” 
Perhaps the “incompatibility ’’ we hear so 
much of nowadays might be used for the per- 
fection of the husband and wife if we read 
character deep enough. I heard of a wife in 
answer to a question, “ I don’t see how you 
can love a man so cruel as your husband is to 
you,” replying, “I see not what he is, but 
what he will be some day.’’ Maybe there is 
something for us still to learn in that wonder- 
ful 13th Chapter of Ist Corinthians! and the 
lesson it teaches us in its * hopeth all things!”’ 


1k 


THE LESSON | LEARNED 
— T I started to tell of lessons the Sanita- 
rium taught me. Weall took exercises in 
ne sical culture, and our teacher said: * There 
are very few women who know how to walk 
correctly.’ Then she added: * Don’t think you 
have an easy task before you; you will be so 
apt to fall back into your old ways,” and | 
was startled when she said: “If you intend to 
learn how to stand straight and walk correc tly, 
you need to think of it every hour of the day, 
and dream of it at night.” In that moment I 
seemed to see what purpose was necessary in 
life to stand upright, and, in the deepest sense, 
to walk correctly. For the moment I forgot 
all about physical culture in the thought. of 
what was required in spiritual culture, and 
yet health of body and health of — gO to- 
gether. “T beseec ‘h you” said St. Paul, “ pre- 
sent your bodies.” The body is the vehicle 
for the spirit. It never seemed more desirable 
than now to have good healthy bodies for 
healthy spirits to live in. Take any light that 
comes to you and act on it for the perfection 
of the house you live in—your own body. 


THOROUGHLY DISCOURAGED 
( y= writes me after coming home from her 
meeting with her circle where, appa 

ently, nothing had been accomplished: “lam 
thoroughly discouraved, | think how much 
of life has beer so unsatisfiae tory, so unsatisfy 

ing, one’s best effort seems lost; friends so 
disappointing, circumstances so different from 
what one would choose; so much of loss; so 
little gain.” Now, this is by no means an un- 
usual meditation. Only we must not indulge 
in it. As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he. Stop thinking sad thoughts. 
you put your will into it. [shall always be in- 
debted to the friend who told me that all dis 
couragement was from the devil, and we must 
fight the devil. I think each one has a partic- 
ular devil to fight. With some it is the devil 
of discouragement. Resist, and he will flee; 


always and forever choose the bright side. If 


my sister had said to herself: “ Well, | must 
be patient, I think it will be better next time,” 
and then had turned to some fresh duty, she 
would have saved herself, and saving self is 


no little thing. 


I WILL DO RIGHT 

~ WISH those that put on the eross would 
wear it to help them in the fight with 
whatever devil is especially theirs. I have 
met so many people of late that have told me 
of sins they were indulging in and to which 
they had become slaves, though their nearest 
friends did not suspect them, and I have said 
to them: “Nothing Jess than very heroic 
treatment will do in your case; you will have 
to make a tremendous fight to get your free- 
dom. You will have to say “T will be free if it 
costs memy life.” Tlikeatremendous © I will” 
and “7 will not.” Itisnot in the power of Satan 
to make me sin if I will not do it. I have 
the power of choice in my own hand, and 


God will respect it. If he had made us 
machines, of course he would make us run on 
the right track. Now, dear Daugliters, | 


speak to you earnestly, as a mother to her 
children, do heed my advice. “Use your will 
on the side of right. Say, “I will obey God; I 
will do the thing I know is right.” 

I know lovely girls, lovely to look at, who 
have had all the advantages that wealth and 
education could give them, yet with wills so 
weak that in the presence of temptation they 
yield. You must not; you must have a will 
that says “ No, I will never do wrong.” And 
now is the time to form the habit. I have 
been so sick at heart of late in finding wrong 
habits formed, and they have become like 
iron, so that when I said: “ Promise me that 
you will not do the thing your conscience tells 
you is wrong,” the sad answer has come: ‘I 
can promise, but I know I shall break it.’ It 
really seems to me we have yet to wake up, 
at least many have, to the fearful power, or 
glorious power, of habit. Sowing and reap- 
ing—ah, what shall the harvest be? Let your 
little cross mean victory over every wrong 
habit! No quarter to the enemy! And do not 
forget the little foxes that spoil the vines. 
John Wesley used to say in the morning when 
the disposition was to turn over and have 
another nap: “You can stay there if you 
like, John Wesley, but Iam going to get up!” 
Have yourself well in hand! Be master of 
yourself, especially of your body! Command 
it to do, and not to do, and it will soon learn 
to obey vou. There are few words so grand as 
obedience. Obedience to God makes you mas- 


ter of yourself, 
THE STORY OF AN OLD UMBRELLA 


WAS reading a story the other day that 
made quite an impression on my mind. 
It is well known that the Queen of England 
loves to go about in simple guise among the 
cottages of the poor. One day the Queen 
was caught in a shower and she entered the 
dwelling of an old woman; the old dame’s 
sight must have been dim’ for she did not 
recognize her sovereign, “ Will you lend me 
an umbrella?’ said the royal lady, who did 
not happen to have one with her. The old 
woman granted the request grudgingly. ‘I 
hae two umbre las; said the dame, “ane is a 
good one, t’other verra old. Ye miity take 
this; I guess I will never see it again. And 
she proffered a ragged concerrm whose whale- 
bone ribs might be seen here and there through 
the coarse torn cover. England’s Queen 
quietly took the umbrella, which was better 
than nothing, and went forth into the rain, 
not by one word betraying her rank. The 
next day one of Her Majesty’s serv: ints brought 
back the wretched umbrella, and then the 
cottager knew to whom she had lent it. “ Ay, 
ay, had I but kenned who it was that asked 
for the loan, she wad hue been wele come to my 
best, to a’ that I hae i’ the world,” exclaimed 
the mortified old woman, shoc ‘ked and grieved 
at having missed such an opportunity of win- 
ning a smile from the Queen. 


You can if 
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GIVE OF YOUR BEST 


RE we not in the greatest danger of not 
A recognizing our King from day to day? 
Weare apt to think of Him as above us in the 
Heavens. seated onathrone. The teaching of 
the New Testament is that He is in our poor 
humanity, and inasmuch as we do kind deeds 
to the least oneof these, He said, * ye have done 
it unto me Now, if we give but little, only 
little will return to us I think if the old 
woman had given her best, not only would 
the best umbrella have been returued but some 
token of appreciation that she had given her 
best: but she gave her old umbrella, and her 
old umbrella came back. He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly. I re- 
member being at a camp meeting once when 
a collection was taken up, and after the collec- 
tion a quaint old sister prayed for those who 
liad vive, she prayed thar every one that 
had viven five cents might receive a five cent 
blessing: and for those who had given a dol- 
ar that they might receive a dollar blessing; 
“andoh, Lord, “if anyone has given 
ten dollars, give them a ten dollar blessing.” 
As the years go by, the one passage of Serip- 
ture my mother repeated oftener than any 
other, has a deeper meaning to me because | 
see it fullilled——% Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” Give your best and 
vou get the best; give your poorest and it 
comes back to you, not always in the same 
coin, but you get paid. I remember hearing 
my father chided for giving so much to the 
church, and he was reminded that much rich- 
er men than he was gave less. My father 
would answer: “*f have nothing to do with 
them, I x 
adapse of thirty years, his nobility, his gen 


shesaid 


ive what I think is right.’ Ah, after | 





| 


erosity is a priceless gift to us who remember | 


him; no money could make up for the loss of 
such a memory. If you live long enough you 
vet where you see how things come out, The 
reaping time comes here, I do not think 
that old woman ever got over the mortification 
of Jending that old umbrella to her Queen, 
Would it not be well for us to really face the 
fact that we are giving or withholding from 
our King?) Do you know I think that in 
many minds at this time, when the Sermon 
on the Mount seems at last to be coming to 
the front, there are grave doubts whether we 
have been Christians after all?) And so lam 
vlad that in our Order we continually em- 
phasize doing all the little things that make 
up our Jife“ In Tlis Name,” as nnuto Him. 
And yet we have, it seems to me, hardly 
touched the outer edge of the glorious truth 
that we can do all things as if we did them for 
the Lord Jesus. O what a revelation will take 
place in this world when the Sermon on the 
Mount is lived out, and the forward move- 
ment is simply taking that road. ‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” The words of the King 
will have to go burning down into all our 
hearts during these coming days when noth- 
ing less than the Christ spirit will at all avail 
for bringing this world back to God, 


oe 
FROM MANY HEARTS 

ST read the package of letters this month 
some made me smile, and some made 

me cry. I smiled when one letter said: “1 
have joined the Order and the Margaret 
Bottome Circle, and now I want to join your 
Shut-In Circle.’ = My first thought was all 
who join my circle become Shut-Ins, that 
is, I shut them in my heart and have a good 
time with them there. But maybe this dear 
child meant she wanted to be numbered with 
the Shut-Ins to whom I write in the Journan, 
I had not thought of you in any distinct way, 
there are so many Shut-Ins in my circle. A 
letter from one is before me now, in which 
she says she has known God as her Father for 
thirty-five years, but adds that God = and 
Heaven have been more real to her since she 


joined our sisterhood, = For nearly thirty 


years she has been a Shut-In, and the day she 
wrote me was the anniversary of her marriage. 
She had been married forty years, and they 
had been such happy years that she gave as 
her testimony that in her case marriage had 
been no failure. The letter concluded with, 
“All’s well, whichever side the grave the 
morning light may break.’ Life is no fail- 
ure, dear daughters, with those who know the 
immortal life already begun. Among the 
many letters received this month was one from 
a little son of our King who lives in North 
Dakota, and, of course, he asked me questions, 
and among them this, “ Do you live in New 
York? You do not tell me in our JourNAL 
where you live.” TI thought till then that J 
had told you. “TIave you any little boys in 
your house?” Ah, me, I once had, and I 
miss them 3 and yet I ought to be very thank- 
ful, for they have all grown into men. Now 
I suppose some little daughter is saying, 
“Have you any little girls?” My sweet little 
Mamie does not live with me here. She is 
with Jesus, where so many little darlings have 
gone to live. T thank my little five year old 
friend for asking me questions, and all the 
little daughters and sons I shall be glad to 
have write to me. L only wish you could all 
see the beautiful type letter that my little 
friend in North Dakota wrote me. It was the 
nicest letter I ever received trom a little boy ; 
and Jet me tell my young friends, he is a real 
son of the King, for he helps his mother, and 
loves and amuses his little sister, and he has 
a missionary box in which he puts some of 
his pennies that he earns for the heathen, and 
he sends his love to all the little King’s Sons 
in our order (and there are many) and a big 
love to me. All the girls and boys will soon 
be women and men, so be loving and unselfish 
now, and you will be splendid men and 
women by and by. 
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DO not 


poets 


wonder that 
have imbued 
the fragrance of the 
fields of May, and 


the carols of the 
June woods into 
their verses. With 






me the spring and 
early summer are 
among the most beautiful 
times of the year, a time 
when every leaf is fresh 
and clean, when every 
tlower is brighter than the 
dew on its petals! The 
earth awakens. Winter 
has fallen dead at the feet 
of spring, and every tree 
branch at this moment 
is telegraphing the news ahead, writing on 
the air “ Spring has come, and the summer is 
nigh.” Everything in nature points to the 
truth that “the time of the singing of birds 


has come!” 


LISTENING TO NATURE’S ORATORIO 

| ¥ you ever realize, my reader, the merey 
of the Lord in the dominant 

the springtime? He might have covered the 
earth with a dull brown, depressing all nations 
into melancholy; or He might have covered 
the earth with a crimson, wearying the eye 
with its strong blaze. But no; He touches 
the eye with the color most appropriate for a 
long while—the color halfway between the 
blue and the red, the green, in which is so 
kindly and lovingly mingled the mercy, the 
goodness of our God, 

As sea monsters, struck by harpoon, shove 
quickly away at sea, so the winter storm- 
cloud, struck by lances of light, swims off the 
sky. The trees, at this moment, are pulling 
on their sleeves of foliage, and their roots 
their boots of sod; buds burst like harmless 
bombshells, scattering aroma on the fields. 
Joy of fishes in the water, joy of insects in 
the air, joy of cattle in the fields, joy of wings 
inthe sky. Gracious and blessed God, all the 
sunshine Thou hastshaken from Thy robe, all 
the verdure is only the track of Thy feet; all 
the music is struck from Thy harp. At early 
sunrise nature goes to morning prayers, read- 
ing the one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm ; 
* Praise the Lord, mountains and all hills! 
fruitful trees and all cedars!” Fowl in the 
yard; flocks on the hill; insects drinking 
dew from cups of hyacinth; jasmine climb- 
ing over the stone wall; martins come back 
to build their nest in the rafters of the barn, 
or becoming harmless eavesdroppers at our 
roof, All the natural world accordant, and 
filled with the praises of God! Have you 
praised Him? The winds thank Him, hum- 
ming amid the tree branches ; the birds thank 
Him, and for the drop they dip from the brook 
fill all the sky with roundelay; the honey- 
suckles praise Him, burning incense of  fra- 
grance before the throne; the oceans praise 
Him with open diapason of tempest. Is our 
voice silent? Is this the snapped harpstring ? 
Inthe human heart the only broken instru- 
ment in the orchestration of earth and sky 


and sea! 


THE SEASON OF BIRD ANTHEM 

QOOR children, barefooted, and with no 

mother with her needle to earn them 
shoes, have longed forthe springtime, Farmers, 
the cribs empty, and the cattle looking up 
moaningly to the hay lying thin on the poles 
of the mow, have longed for fresh pastures, 
and 
clevises over the sod turned by glistening coul- 
ters. Invalids, with their foreheads pressed 
against the window-pane, have for months 
been looking out and seeing the storms shak- 
ing down their cold blossoms on the ground, 
or have wrapped around them tighter the 
shawl as they heard the winds beating a dead 
march among the hills, and have longed for 
the sweet serenade of May and June, that they 
might sit at hoisted window, or on the porch 
on asunny afternoon, or walk among the vio- 
lets after the dew had gone up from the grass. 
Gladness on all sides that spring has come and 
summer is nigh. Certainly, “the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” 

Again and again has the season been de- 
feated. Marching up the mountain side, ever 
and anon hurled back and driven down the 
rocks, but climbing up again, until it will 
plant its green standards on the topmost cliff, 
led on by bands of music in the tree tops. 
Now let the plowmen sharpen their coult- 
ers, and charge on the tough glebe, and the 
harrows with iron teeth chew up the clods, 
and the waters clap their hands with gladness, 
and the trees put bridal blossoms in their 
hair, and the ponds with multitudinous life 
make the bogs quake, for “the time of the 
singing of birds is come.’’ 


the plowboy’s song and the rattle of 
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THE GOD OF NATURE 

| )*- PALEY, the Christian philosopher, 

wrote a very brilliant chapter about the 
wonders of a bird's wing. Musicians have 
listened in the woods, and they have written 
down in their portfolio, in musical score, the 
song of the birds—the libretto of the forests. 
Oh, the wisdom of God in the structure of a 
bird’s wing! Oh, the wisdom of God in the 
structure of a bird’s voice! Could all the ar- 
tists and artisans and philosophers of the 
earth make one dandelion! In one cup of 
china aster enough wine of wisdom for all 
nations to drink? Where is the architect who 
couid plan the pillar of one pond lily? Break 
off the branch of a tree, and see in the flowing 
sap the divine chemistry of the alum, the 
sugar, the tannin, the potash, the carbonate of 
lime. Let scientists try to explain the won- 
ders of an artichoke or radish. Let them 
look at a vegetable and tell the story how it 
has lungs, and how it has feet, and how it has 
an ancestry as old as the ages, and how it will 
have descendants as long as time. Galileo in 
prison for his advanced notions of things was 
asked why he persisted in believing in God, 
and he pointed down toa broken straw on the 
floor of his dungeon, and said: “Sirs, if I had 
no other reason to believe the wisdom and the 
goodness of God, T would argue them from 
that straw on the floor of this dungeon,” Be- 
hold the wisdom of God in the construction 
of the seeds from which all the growths of 
the springtime come forth—seeds so wonder- 
fully constructed that they keep their vitality 
for hundreds and thousands of years. Grains 
of corn, found in the cerements of the Egypt- 
ian mummies, buried thousands of years ago, 
planted now come up as luxuriantly and easily 
as grains of corn that grew last year planted 
this springtime. After the fire in London in 
1666, the Sisimbrium iris, seeds of which must 
have been planted lundreds and hundreds of 
years before that, grew all over the ruins of 
the fire. Could the universities of the earth 
explain the mysteries of one ruta-baga seed? 
Could they girdle the mysteries of one grain 
of corn? Oh, the shining firmament in one 
drop of dew! Oh, the untraveled continents 
of mystery in a crystal of snow! Oh, the gor- 
geous upholstery in one tuft of mountain 
moss! Oh, the triumphal arch in one tree 
branch! Oh, the God in an atom! 


* 


SINGING WITH NATURE’S STRAIN 
| N a little while there will be no pause in 

the melody of the woods. Whether it be 
a warble, or a chant, or a carol, or a chirp, or 
a croak, God will be praised by it as the song- 
sters of the forest clutching a leaf as though 
the notes were on it send forth their joy, an- 
swered by a score of applauding echoes. Shall 
not we, more intelligent appreciators, sing? I 
tell you it is as much our duty to sing as it is 
to pray. Let parents educate their children in 
this art, this holy science; let Sabbath-schools 
resound with it; let the churches of Jesus 
Christ be faithful in this department of wor- 
ship, and let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly, in all wisdom, teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
heart unto the Lord. When we have so much 
to sing about, how can we be silent ? 


* 


PRAISING THE LORD IN SONG 


| HAVE noticed that sailors going out of 
port have a sadness in their song; T have 
noticed that sailors in mid-Atlantic have a 


weariness in their song, but Lhave noticed that 
when sailors are coming into port they have an 
ecstacy in their song. So many of us com 
ing nearer to the haven of everlasting rest, 
shall we not be jubilant in our music? Oh, 
the importance of this exercise! If this purt 
of the service in chureh be dull, everything 
runs down to the same temperature, Dull 
songs and dull sermons are twin brothers, In 
this part of the services, do not act as though 
you were mumbling a mass. Take the min 
strelsy of the woods, and sing out. All the 
young, whose pulses bound with health, let 
the house of God be filled with your praise ; 
all business men, let them drown their cares, 
and the chink of dollars, in a song of praise ; 
all worried housewives, let them drown their 
worries in a melody to God ; ye aged ones, so 
near the song of Moses and the Lamb, ready 
forthe music. “Oh!” says some one, ‘there 
is no music in my ear, there isno music in my 
voice, and therefore [am silent.’ Did you 
ever hear a quail, putting its head under its 
wing, say: “I can’t sing, because Lam not a 
lark, andfam nota nightingaie; at the best 
I can only whistle?” Ah, my friend, thre 
world may laugh at you, but God will not 
laugh at you; and the most tremulous tone of 
the humblest Christian will be more musical 
as it reaches heaven than the most artistic 
display of elaborated organ. 





THE SEASON OF THE SPARROW 


' 
Ww is the loom in which God wove Youcan tget : 


the curtains of the morning? Where | 
is the vat of beauty out of which he dipped | 
the crimson and the gold and the saffron and | 
the blue and the green and the red? Where 
are the moulus in which He ran out the Alps 
and the Pyrenees? Where is the harp that | 
gave the warble to the lark and the sweet eall | 
to the robin, and the carol to the canary, and 
thechirp to the grasshopper? It is the same 
God who has all your affairs, and mine, under 
His care and guidance; the same God who 
pairs the birds in this springtime gave us our 
companions; the same God who shows the 
chaffinch how to take care of her brood will 
protect our children; the same God who 
shows the sparrow in the springtime how to 
build its nest will give us a habitation; the 
same God who gathers the down for the 
pheasant’s breast will give us apparel; the 
sume God who this day feeds the squirrels in 
the wood will feed us; the same God who 
swung a bridge of gossamer for the insect to 
walk over has marked out all our pathway. 
Praise His name! None of us so insignificant 
as to miss His care. Oh, ye wlio are worried 
about your health, and worried about your 
reputation, and worried about your children, 
and worried about your property, and worried 
about everything, in these springtime days, go 
out and listen to the song of the English 
sparrow! Are ye not of more value than 
many sparrows? Behold the fowls of the air; 
they gather not into barns, yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them, oh, ye of little faigh ! 


* 
BUILDING THE HOME NEST 
law IS season always suggests to me the wis 
dom of right building of the home nest 

I have noticed that birds build always with 
reference to safety; safety against the ele- 
ments, safety against intruders, But the trou- 
ble with us is that we are not so wise, and 
some of us build too high, and some of us 
build too low. God says in Obadiah: 
“Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, 
thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.” 
The eagle constructs its nest at an inaccessible 
height, from rough materials and large sticks, 
by strong claws gathered from great distances, 
The eider-duck takes its own feathers to help 
make up the nest; the magpie surrounds its 
nest with briars to keep off invaders; the 
blackbird covers its nest with loam. I have, 
hour after hour, studied the structure of a 
bird’s nest; a structure having more than 
mathematical accuracy, and more than human 
ingenuity, Sometimes built in trees, some- 
times built in rocks, sometimes built in the 
eaves of dwellings, but always in reference to 
safety; safety for themselves and safety for 
their young, safety from the elements and 
safety from intruders, Wiser than some of 
us, for we are apt to build too high, or build 
too low. Hewho tries to find his satisfactions 
in the pleasures of this world, the applause of 
this world, the emoluments of this world, will 
come to disturbance, and will come to de- 
struction, Applause is pleasant to our ears, 
but it does not satisfy the soul. That only 
Giod’s approval can do, There are weasles, 
there are foxes, there are hawks of temptation 
ever hunting for prey ; and the only safe place 
in which to build a nest is the tree of the cross, 
and the only safe rock on which to build a 
nest is the Rock of Ages, 


* 


THE CHORUS OF A NATION 

OME now, each one for herself (the two 

J or three millions whom the JourNnan 
reaches cach month) and each one for all, one 
heart and one voice, let our songs on the Sab- 
bath day be like an acclamation of victory. 
Our songs on earth are only Saturday night 
rehearsals for the songs of the Sabbath morn- 
ing which shall dawn on the hills and the 
crystals of heaven, And mark you, if the 
song here is so sweet, what will be the anthem 
of heaven when all the redeemed break forth 


into music? In this world it is sometimes 
very difficult to sing; the voice is mufiled 


with the cold, or the heart is depressed with 
some fresh sorrow, andit is hard to sing; but 
when we are all free, what an anthem! Oh, 
what a doxology! Every hand on a harp, 
every foot on a throne; every voice taking 
the key of rapture. Songs soft as slumbers, 
but loud as storm. Chorus of elders! Chorus 
of saints! Chorus of martyrs! Chorus of 
cherubim! Chorus of seraphim! Chorus of 
morning stars ! 
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‘has not been suc pavery long 
time ago, a year or two, since 
she was married, and yet you 
are asking in your heart 
whether, fond of her as you 
aire, you shall give her your 





contidence. The young mar 
ried woman is very apt to 
forget that she has no right to tell her husband 
the secrets of others. And soshe goes with the 
story of your grief or joy, Whispers it to him 
and as he does not look at it as she does, he is 
a bit apt to laugh, and, it is just possible, 
repeat it to some one else Now, this may 
not happen, but experience has taught me 
that it is very apt to. And yet, P cannot say: 
never go to the married woman with your 
woes and grievances, because sometimes she 
may help you, indeed, may prove the best of 
friends. That seems contradictory, don ‘t it? 
First I say do not, and then I saydo, But in 
reality what I mean is, | would rather you 
would take an older married woman to whom 
you can tell your great secrets; and I like 
better for that older married woman to be 
your mother. Because a girl is married you 
think she does not lose her interest in her girl 
friends; but she does toa certain extent, that 
is, if she isa good wife. Then, too, Lam = not 
sure that young matrons are always good ad- 
visers; they cannot put themselves in a girl's 
place again, and so they cannot look at a girl's 
affairs with an unprejudiced eye. What Char- 
lie says and thinks is bound to overshadow 
just what one litthe woman would conclude, 
and so you are not getting the opinion that 
you think you are. Now, I wonder how 
many of you will do as I advise; do not need 
a confidante at all; let your life be open 
and clear enough for the secretive feeling never 
to come into it; and if it should be necessary 
to consult somebody who is near and dear to 
you, let it be your mother or your older sister, 


WHAT THEY CALL FRIENDSHIP 
be are just eighteen years old; you think 

you have found in another girl who is 
just eighteen the woman friend of your life; 
you are not happy unless you are with her or 
hearing fromher; you neglect yvourown people 
for her, you read what she reads, admire 
what she admires, get your gowns and hats 
where she gets hers, and write her notes in 
which “ adore,” “ love,” * lifetime adoration” 
and “everlasting devotion” permeate every 
line like a perfume. But it is not a pleasant 
perfume. It is a bit like musk, it is in bad 
taste and is heavy. 

Some day the friend of your heart spends 
an hour with another girl friend; this gives 
you an opportunity to weep for three.  An- 
other day she takes another girl with her to 
choose her bonnet, and you walk around 
looking as if all the good things in life had 
left you, and as if you were a feminine Ham- 
let moralizing. Now, my dear child, it seems 
hard to throw a bucket of cold water on you, 
but you and the other girl know as much 
about friendship as you do about Sanscrit. 

Friendship does not spring upin a night like 
a weed; friendship does not need sweet words 
and continual demands upon it to keep it 
alive, and friendship, unlike love, seldom 
happens at first sight. The way to get a friend 
is to wait; that is, to gradually discover 
among your circle of acquaintances who is 
and who is not congenial, who is and who is 
not loyal, and who does and who does not 
make you the better for being with her. 
Friendships have been formed in the most ac- 
cidental ways, friendships that lasted all 
through life, but they seldom express them- 
selves in the exuberant fashion which I have 
been describing. Do not waste yourselves on 
pretty sentimentalities that have no meaning, 
and which only tend to make you jealous and 
suspicious. Be as charming and as pleasant 
as you can to everybody, and when the life- 
long friend comes along she is sure to find you 
out, or else you will discover her by that magic 
wand tipped with the great gift, intuition. 


THE SNOW-BALL OF SCANDAL 


T began at the top of the hill in a very 
small way. Somebody said: “I think.” 
It rolled along, collecting bits as it went, until 
somebody said: “I believe.’ It went further 
and further, until somebody said, “ I know.” 
And then it rolled and rolled, until it was a 
great big ball that hit straight at somebody's 
heart because somebody else said, “I saw.” 
And though the snowball looked fair and 
white, though there seemed nothing wrong 
about it, it was a great, horrible lie. It began 
with idle gossip; it grew with silly chatter 
until it reached its full size, fed by scandal. 
There is only one way to fight a snow-ball. 
Again Isay, Wait. Wait and live out your 
life honestly and truly, and the sunshine 
of good deeds will glare down upon the snow- 
ball of scandal until it melts away, and even 
its existence is forgotten. It is true it is hard 
to live things down sometimes, but it is work- 
ing two ways, as by your goodness you are liy- 
ing down the wrong-doing of others, so by the 
same goodness you are living up to that high- 
er life which ends in the golden world where 
scandalmongers can never enter. 
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WHEN HE IS AWAY 

Wikis a yvirl after my own heart; she is 
b loving and Joyal Sometime next au 
tumn she is going to be married, but in the 
meantime she isin one city, and the dearest 
fellow in the world is in another, and she is a 
little bit perplexed, She suys * Because my 
betrothed is away, am I] to refuse the merely 
polite attentions of every other man? Am I 
by my actions, to say that my sweetheart is 
afraid to trust me? What shall ldo?” Well, 
first | would think it overa bit. If the so 
called attentions mean calling on you, taking 
you toa place of amusement when other peo- 
ple are along, sending you a new book, or a 
few flawers, | think they might be accepted, 
provided you tell the dearest fellow in the 
world. Ido not think, if 1 were you, that I 
would go alone to places of amusement, that 
is, just with one man, and | certainly would 
not go out driving with him; but no matter 
what I did, the dearest fellow should know it 
right away, and there should not be a posy 
sent me, a book about which my approval 
was asked, that I would not have him share. 
* But he is away,” you say. Very well, puta 
rosebud in the letter, and after you have read 
the book and marked it, send it to him, so 
that he may see exactly wherein you and he 
differ. Won't you be careful about something 
else? that is, about what you write. Ido not 
mean that you must not write him pleasant 
things; Tmean that you must not write him 
those which leave himin doubt. Black and 
white is cruel and hard, and the bit of co- 
quetry permissible by the lips, which the eyes 
deny, looks bitter when it stands out in the 
colors of the magpie. And do not let anybody 
tell you that you need not beso careful, be- 
cause you can be pretty sure the dearest fellow 
is doing what he pleases. People who say 
such things are rude and vulgar, and are 
simply trying to teach you to be as coarse and 
low-minded as they are themselves. Believe 
the dearest fellow to be loyal and true; let loy- 
alty and truth govern all your actions, and 
even when heis away you will be the hap- 
piest little woman in the world, 


YOUR TRIPS ABROAD 

N°? matter where they may be, on the 
1 boat down to see the great ocean com- 
ing in and bringing news from the mermaids, 
or out in the country to look at those gossip- 
ing creatures, the buttercups stare at you so 
pertly, and tell the latest story about the love 
of the rose and lily—no matter where you 
may go, Whenever you take your walks abroad, 
just notice how many people there are who 
are absolutely poor in tact. Noticethem, de- 
cide whether you lack this great virtue, and 
having seen the bad example, reform. Look 
at the woman who, determined to get on 
the shady side of the boat, has moved 
around and = around until every place is 
crowded, and she is exactly where the man 
who ought to know has told her she would 
be, that is, in the broiling sunshine. Look 
at the woman who will push her way 
through a crowd to be first at the gate at the 
station ; and after she has been rude, and had 
herself torn and tattered, arrives there only to 
discover that the gate will not be open for ten 
minutes because the train is not ready, Look 
at the woman who, from the beginning 
of her journey, wants something; first, a 
drink of water, then to take her coat off, then 
to put iton again, then to buy a book, then 
to inform the world at large that the book is 
stupid, until she becomes a perfect bore to 
everybody around her. Look out for this 
woman, and don’t imitate her. Remember 
that on your trips abroad you want to be 
the embodiment of tact, which means do 
not hurry, but allow yourself plenty of time; 
which means the not talking loud, or push- 
ing, which is vulgar, and which also means 
the conducting of yourself in such a way 
that every memper of your own party will 
consider you the real, only and original joy 
forever. 


THE MASCULINE FAVORITE 

7 you ask a man, “ What is his favorite 

flower,” it is morethan likely that he will 
tell you it is the violet. And if you ask him 
why, he will say, ‘It is because it is sweet of 
perfume, beautiful to look at, and it never 
seeks to be gathered. It does not stare one in 
the face and claim recognition like the gaudy 
tulip; it does not perk up its head and look 
impudent like the daisy; it does not demand 
your adoration like the rose, nor is it as cold 
looking as the lily. It seems to me like a 
sweet, modest, young girl worthy to be sought 
after.”’ 

Now, that is what a man says, and if you 
want to get a good opinion about what girls 
ought and ought not to do, none is so sincere 
and honest as that of a man who stops to 
think. A beautiful face is a great joy, but an 
affectionate, loving nature, and a quick pereep- 
tion, will make the most ordinary face beauti- 
ful. Think over this little story of why a 
man likes a violet, and them make yourself 
the violet among women, so that you may be 
worthy of the honor of a good man’s love—the 


7 s . . 
best thing in all this world that can come to a 
woman, 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
yirl readerS—RUTH ASHMORE. 


Ss. I A dark blue flanned wrapper is the most desir- 
able garmnent to Wear in a sleeping car during #@ jong 
rile 


L.A.A A bride would have her troussean marked 


vith her maiden name. Shedoes not use thator her hus 
band until she has a legal right to it, 

M. bk. G. and Orikes—The kid rollers for the hair 
canbe gotten at almost any store where a specially is 
riade of the little belongs of the tollet. 

BeATIIGH The only method of introducing yourself 
to some others is to say I believe I have the pleasure 
of speaking to Mrs. Brown —I am Miss Jones, 

Pwo Onrians—-It is always improper to flirt, and 
firs of fine feeling would tot think of putting then 
elves in the positions that tiay result from. Ulibs habit. 

M.‘T. HL. TD should advise your asking your physician 
for something that will Clear your blood, for that ts un 
doubtedly the cause of the breaking out which you 


(lescrith 


Lovise K. W.-T know nothing whatever about in 
trimments for shaping the tose, but | do know that 
handling it very miuch will tend to make it swell and 


Brow larger. 


Monita Common usage has made “ zither” correct 
It is pronounced zith-er, with the accent abouteven, The 
widress should be in the lower lefil-hand corner of the 
Visiting curd, 


M. .—In evening dress, a very large bouquet fastened 
on the corsage is not Considered in good taste. It should 
be carried in the hand. Kid gloves are always most 
desirable for evenitig wear. 


A LirrLe Girnt—A pug dog that I know bears the 
family pameot*Puggy ;" another is named “ Wrinkle,” 
While a very ugly one is called * Cupid.” Won't one of 
these three names please you? 


K.— Unless you wish it, it is not necessary to offer any 
refreshments on your “at home” day, but the giving of 
acup of tea and a bit of cake is so general that it would 
seen @ little odd jot to offer it. 


ELAINK—If the braces do not prevent your stooping, 
still | would continue to wear them witha positive deter 
Inination that you will hold yourself up straight. Never 
forget this, and you will be surprised to find what good 
Will come of it. 


M. M.S.—When one is not using one’s knife and fork 
they should be placed across the plate beside cach other. 
(21f you are going to spend the night with afriend, you 
would carry your bag in which was your own night 
dress and toilet belongings. 


A READER-—Simple suggestions for the care of the 
skin are given from time to time in this column. Bathe 
your eyelids in very hot water, being careful not to rub 
them, If you can rest for an hour every day, close 
your eyes and let soft cloths dipped in hot water be laid 
over the lids, 


ELLA—AS your complexion is not clear, your hair 
brown and your eyes grey, | do not think you would 
be called a,blonde. As youure a sister of the hostess, 
there would be no impropriety in asking her to intro- 
duce to you some of the young men to whom you are 
not acquainted, 


J.J.G.—Bathing the bust with cold water and then 
rubbing it with olive oil is undoubtedly the simple mode 
of development to which you refer, Ten minutes’ rub- 
bing should be given every night, and this rubbing 
should be gentle and not rough; it should be continued 
until there are evidences of its having done good, 


HesTern—Washing your hair regularly and brushing 
it wellevery day will do much to keep it in good color, 
I cannot answer your question, * Does love come to 
every girl?” There area great many base imitations 
of love, and one must learn by the use of that divining 
rod, instinet, to decide which is true love and which is 
not. 


N. B. W.—A tea gown may be worn in one’s own 
home in the afternoon ; and it would be quite proper to 
wear it in the evening if one were quite alone. A tea 
gown is never worn jn the public rooms of a hotel, and 
is really only suitable for the seclusion of one’s own 
room, or the semi-privacy of one’s parlor when a quiet 
tea is being served. 


CATHARINE—Opinions differ very much in regard to 
customs after a death, Personally, | think the house 
should be made as cheerful as possible, all the music 
that one might wish be heard, and the living and their 
happiness considered first. [do not think there is any 
rule governing the length of time that a piano should 
be closed after a death. 


M.(. W.—If you found that the young man had asked 
two others beside yourself to marry him, you did per 
fectly right to break the engagement. From the tone 
of your letter lam afraid you are regretting your action, 
but if you willthink what sort of a husband a man of 
this kind would make it is probable you will realize that 
you have acted in the most dignified manner and in a 
Way best suited to your own interest. 


M. K.—Put vaseline on your eye-brows every night, 
rubbing itin gently with your forefinger, 1 cannot ad- 
vise dyeing the eye-brows, which would be the only 
method of making them darker, unless indeed, you used 
a crayon pencil, and, of course, this would have to be 
applied each time after bathing your face. Rub cold or 
strawberry cream Well into your handsevery night and 
sleep in loose glooves ; this will tend to make them white 
and soft. 


FE. 1. R.—There is no impropriety in your accepting as 
an escort the gentlonian who was visiting at your 
friend’s house when you were there, and who is known 
to your own people. I do not advise any of my girls to 
ask aman for his photograph, unless indeed, he should 
be her real sweetheart, and then [do not believe he will 
have to be asked. You inquire, “ how shall | gain and 
retain a friendship?” 1 can only say by being thought 
ful and kind and being as natural as possible, An 
affected girl bears about hera positivestamp of vulgarity, 
and T cannot too decidedly object to her who affects to 
be anything that she is not. 


ALiIck R.—Itis not necessary to write a letter of con- 
gratulation on receiving the announcement cards of a 
wedding, unless, indeed, the bride should be an intimate 
friend of yours, and, of course, then you would do it. 
The letter should be addressed to the bride, certainly 
not to the bridegroom. If you have written to them it 
is not necessary to again xpress your good wishes when 
you meet them. It is not necessary to say anything 
about her being a bride when you have just been intro- 
duced to one, (2) When agentleman thanks you for going 
out with him, simply say that you have enjoyed yourself 
so much that you feel as if the thanks should come from 
you. 





AN INTERESTED READER—Any one whose skin is 
covered with blackheads, pimples and red spots needs 
first of all to be treated by her doctor, and after this she 
can apply some of the simple external remedies. The 
giving the face a Russian bath, by bathing it first’in hot 
and then in cold water, is a special treatment which I 
advise at night. For other times bathe the face in water 
that has the chill well taken off of it, which means 
water that istepid. A good soap should be used upon 
the face and then thoroughly washed off, or else the 
face will not be clean. Exposed as it is to dust and all 
the little particles of which the air is full, it really needs 
soap more than any other part of the body, and yet it 
seems to get less. 


EmMA—The wife of a clergyman or a physician is 
neither a clergyman nor physician, and consequently has 
no right to use her husband’s title. She is Mrs. James 
Brown, not Mrs. Dr. James Brown. If the extensive 
use of business titles came in, you might meet “ Mrs. 
Storekeeper Smith” and “Mrs. Restaurant Jones.” 
To distinguish themselves a great many widows use 
their maiden names on their visiting cards, where form- 
erly they used their husband's, as, for instance: Mrs. 
John Wilkinson, whowas a Miss Brown, will after her 
husband’s death have on her visiting cards “ Mrs. Brown 
Wilkinson ;” then everybody will know exactly who 
it is, and she has not made her Christian name the prop- 
erty of the public, 
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The Baby: A | 

Book of inter- 

st to Mothers. 
© | 


This charmin H ritten and daintily 
illustrated story of Baby-life will be sent 
to any mother mentioning this paper. 
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| ‘MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
‘Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


AND SKIRT SUPPORTERS, 


Combined with her Patent 
Corset Springs, make the 












most comfortable and dur- 
able corset that can be 
found. These Patent 
Se \ Springs are designed 
to take the place 
of the bones in any 
part of the cor- 
set, and are 
guaranteed not 
to break. 
LADY 
CANVASSERS 
WANTED 
For circulars and terms to agents send to 


ADAME GRISWOLD, 
923 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass.; or to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., 
Fredonia, N. Y.; J. B. Putnam, 126 State street, 
Chicago, Hl. 





They indicate that your plated Spoons and Forks 
show wear at these points, 

HOLMES & EDWARDS have overcome the difficulty 
by producing . 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS. 


Sterling Silver is Inlaid at points of rest, then the 
whole spoon plated entire. 
No Wearing Through Possible. 

As Durable as Solid Silver. 
About One-Half the Cost. 

If you cannot obtain them of your jeweler send for 
Catalogue. Take no substitute. 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


































“A dollar saved is a dollar earned,’ 

This Ladies* Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the U, 
S., on receipt of Cash, Money Or- 
der, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for #2.50, 


We make this boot ourselves, therefore 
we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satistiod we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair, Common Sense 

and Opera Toe, widths ©, 
D and KE, sizes I'g to 8 
in half size Send 

vour size; we will 
ou. We 


fit y 
deliver 


| SX lll FREE 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 











Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 
~ Patented No one using a Chart or Square ca 
1879-1885 eompete with The McDowell Garment 

HY 1885-1886 Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful and Perfect-Fitting Garments: 

Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 

Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 


vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 
chine. 


Free 30 days to test at your own home. 
: Send for Illustrated Circular. 

: —: ib THE McDOWELL Co. 

6 West 14th Street, New York City, 


Send 35 cents for copy of our elegant French Fashion 
books explaining how to eut latest style garment. 
MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 

DRESS REFORM 


Abdominal Hose Supporter 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and infor 
mation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents wanted 
Address 
EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
231 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


A DELICIOUS PERFUME. 


FULLY IMPERISHABLE. 
Ask your druggist for it, or 
send us 25 cents in stamps 
for 4 oz. sample. 
C.B.WOODWORTH & SONS 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mr. Coates cheerfully invites questions touching any topic upon which his young readers 


may desire 
HOMI 


help or information. 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hk long summer 
are almost here; 
rest and recuperation 
for some of us; 
travel in the old world 
and the new for the 
few favored ones; days 
of activity and whole- 
some pleasure in the 
field of manly, vigorous, 
days when the air is laden 


days 





out-door 


Sy rts ; 
with perfumes distilled by nature, so rich and 


fragrant that man, with all his skill, has 
never been able to accurately reproduce them ; 
days for long walks in the country, when the 
fields are green, the sun is bright, when the 
streams swarm with fish, and the birds carol 
sweetly and in perfect accord, in nature's su- 
perb orchestra; days for long walks on the 
sandy, pebbly beaches while the ocean waves 
rollin, and far out to sea, like ‘painted ships 
upon a painted ocean,” the big and little craft 
move along, slowly, silently, disappearing at 
lust like the last sceneof a panorama. Happy 
summer days! Happy boys who may be able 
to enjoy them! 


WHEN AMID GREEN FIELDS 


UST a word or two with the boy who is 

going to spend the summer in the coun- 
try. A great many of the boy readers of the 
JouRNAL have an opportunity to study nature's 
various moods all the year round, It is the city 
boy who is going to the country who will find 
a new world opened up to him there. There 
is so much that he can study with profit in 
the country. There is so much that can be 
gained “in 
living. Now, if [ were a boy again, and had 
an opportunity to spend a few weeks or months 
in the country, I should have a much more 
profitable and enjoyable time, as well, than I 
did in my younger days. Experience is the 
greatest teacher in the world. No man is so 
wise that he knows all that is to be known. 
If wedid not learn a little every day, this would 
soon become a very stupid world. In the first 
place, my brother, when you are packing your 
little trunk for a visit to the country, put a 
dozen or so good, instructive books in it, that 
you may at times find agreeable companions 
in the long summer days. When the 
lazy and refuse to nibble at your 
ean lie down for half an hour 
grassy nook, and wander away with some 
great mind into other lands, When the sun 
is scorching hot you may find a cool place in 
some hedge along the road, where an instruc 
tive book will be invaluable to you. Or when 
the reapers are resting in the fields, or the 
twilight falls in the eventide, you will not be 
lonesome, or grow weary, if favorite 
author is with you to enlighten you and give 
you aid and encouragement in some of the 
rreat problems whose mystery VOU Mlist some 
day solve. But the reading of 
country in vacation time is only incidental 
after all. TP would not advise nor encourage 
boys tospend theirholidays in study. Rather, 
instead, would [ advise a complete change 
from city life. Goto bed early. Get up inthe 
morning about sunrise, when the airis balmy, 
the roads are not dusty, and the fields are 
still wet with dew. After such a breakfast 
as can not be offered in any of the cities, 
eaten with an appetite that only boys who 
live in the country know much about, there 
is the work of the day to be laid out. It may 
be sowing, or reaping, or gardening, picking 
fruit, fishing, a lone ride behind a good horse, 
the driving of the cows to pasture, watching 
the sheep upon the hillside—whatever it is, go 
at it with a determination to) perform your 
part of the labor to the best of your ability. 
It is all pleasant, agreeable work. A’ summer 
in the country will strengthen your muscles, 
tan your cheeks, and lay the foundation for 
good health in the winter, T eannot begin to 
enumerate all the pleasant things a boy may 
do in the country ; riding and driving, rambles 
through the woods, picnicking under big trees, 
gathering wild flowers—all this and more will 
sugyvest itself. 


a 


fish are 
bait, you 
or so in some 


Some 


books in the 


A THOUGHTFUL SUMMER ACT 

GOOD many boy readers of the Jocrxnan 
f - Will not be able to spend the summer 
Inthe country. It is the misfortune of some 
to have to work always. The cities are dusty 
and hot in summer, and far from agreeable. 
The boys who go to the country should not 
forget: their companions it home while they 
are enjoying the supreme pleasures of rural 
life. It is so easy fora thoughtful boy to send 
abasket of fruit,a handful of wild flowers and 
it pleasant letter to some little fellow who has 
heen left behind. It will make both the giver 


and receiver joyful. It will awaken new 
memories in the life of the city boy, and make 
him feel a touch of the kinship of man. It is 


sich an easy thing to write a ple asant letter. 
I would ask all the boy readers of the JouRNAL 
who go to the country this summer, or who 
travel in strange lands, to write very often to 
those at home. It will make the world seem 
better and brighter, for, after all, there is 
hothing more welcome than the receiving of a 
frank, hearty, generous letter from friends 
who have gone from us for a little time. 


Address all letters to FOSTER COATES, care of THE 


days of 


days of 


good health by a proper system of 


LADIES’ 


THE CITY BOY IN SUMMER 

| ie the city boy who will have no chance 

to spend the summer in the country, 
there are many things to do that will give him 
recreation and change. There are the parks, 
where the air is always fresher than in the 
residential districts, and where numerous 
games may be played in the afternoons or 
evenings. There are cool spots under big trees 
where tired bodies and brains may be rested. 
Walking tours may be made into the suburbs, 
There are streams where the fish bite well, 
pleasant roads for long bicycle rides, glimpses 
of old farmbhouses where the very air 
ful, and shady groves where pleasant picnick- 
ing parties may be arranged. If my young 
readers are desirous of enjoying good health, let 
them goto bed early and arise with the lark in 
the morning. A half hour orso of light exercise 
before breakfast, a bath, and fresh clothing 
will put them in condition for the day’s work. 
Ifthey eat plenty of wholesome food and abun- 
dance of fruit, and sleep in well-ventilated 
rooms, there is no reason why their physical 
condition should not be very much improved, 


THE BOY WHO GOES ABROAD 
S IME of my readers will spend the summer 
in foreign lands. The trip to Europe is 
made these days with great comfort and in 
short time. It is, perhaps, the pleasantest way 
to pass the summer, and, after all, the cost is 
not so very great. A party of boys under 
proper guidance may spend a month or two 
in Kurope for a very small outlay. I have 
made the trip several times and know of what 
J am writing. A difficult problem presents 
itself in the beginning to the would-be tourist. 


is rest- 


Few understand where to go, and at what 
time. My own advice would be to leave 


America early in the summer, and go direct to 
Queenstown. The ocean in June is almost 
certain to be as calm as a millpond. The 
visitor to Ireland may obtain a very fair un- 
derstanding of that country and see about all 
that is worth seeing in from one to two weeks, 
From Belfast take steamer to Greenock, and 
train to Glasgow. ‘Two weeks will be ample 
for traveling and seeing the sights of bonnie 
Scotland. There are a great many pretty 
places there, but there are no long journeys to 
travel. From Glasgow down to London is a 
pleasant day’s journey, and here, in the greatest 
city in the world, one may spend as much 
time as he pleases, a week, or a year, without 
knowing much about the great English me- 
tropolis afterall. London is the most wonder- 
ful city in the world, and after one 
tained a quick glimpse of it, days may be 
spent in making pleasant excursions in the 
surrounding suburbs. T think that all Ameri- 
cans should see and understand something of 
Great Britain before journeying to France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and other places. Still, 
a couple of weeks on the continent may be 
passed with great profit, and superficial ideas 
of the peoples and their customs obtained, 
But it will only be superticial. 


has ob- 


ADVANTAGES OF A EUROPEAN TOUR 
lage visitor to Miirope is interested 
ing to the knowledge and understanding 

that he brings with him. Kor instance, there 
are many people who spend a day in the Louvre 
and feel that they have all that is worth 
seeing of the great pictures there. But there 
are men and women of vast minds who have 
stood before a great picture for many hours each 
day foraweek,and yet feel that they have only 
aslight knowledge of its beauties. [tis se with 
atrip to Kurope. One may spend a week in 
London, or Paris, or Berlin, and say that they 
have seen it all, and there is nothing 
there for them to learn. 
Dr. Newman Hall, 
in London, 


accord. 


seen 


Thore 
There are others, like 
who has lived for fifty years 
and who told me last stumimer that 
while he had been a student of London life 
for half century, his knowledge was very 
limited. To do mot, of course, expect any of 
my boy readers, who vo abroad for the first or 
second time, and understand all that 
there is to be and to solve the great 
problems that perplex our kin beyond the sea, 
But a couple of months in Europe will open 
up new worlds to American boys. There is 
so much to be there that they never 
dreamed of, and T would advise any who can 
to make the trip. They will return 
better Americans than when they went 

And do you know, this question of 
patriotism is one that you should think very 
seriously about. America has become a very 
great nation. By the time the most of my 
renders become men settled in life. there will be 
anew national problem to solve. [It is, whether 
Americans shall rule America, or whether we 
shall be ruled by foreigners. The big cities of 


to see 


seen, 


seen 


home 
away. 
boys, 


the Union have become thickly populated 
with foreigners. Their ways are oftentimes 
not our ways. They have brought from 


Europe ideas that do not harmonize with the 
grand ideas of the men who framed = our 
glorious Constitution, So it becomes vitally 
necessary for American boys to remain thor- 
oughly American. They ‘should follow the 
patriotic examples of their fathers, remain 
true to the Stars and Stripes, and endeavor to 
inculeate American patriotism into the minds 
of those who have come among us. 


SOME DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED 
rT HE average boy is very apt to risk his life 


and health in many ways in summer. 
When unrestrained, he takes a great many 


more chances than he would otherwise do. 
The chief danger to life and health of boys 
who spend the summer in the country is from 
over-exertion in sports, and by indulging in 
too much swimming. The exhilaration of 
country life makes them feel that they can do 
more than their strength admits of. This is 
equally true of city boys who get a day or two 
off from their work. The best way to do is to 
take exercise moderately. If a boy is not used 
to long walks, he should begin his summer 
outing with an easy jog along some pleasant 
road for only a mile or two. By increasing 
the distance gradually each day, it will not be 
long before he can do ten or fifteen miles, or 
twenty for that matter, without discomfort, 
and in reality making a positive gain to his 
health. This rule applies equally well to 
horseback and bicycle riding, rowing, and other 
work boys may be unaccustomed to. 


ABOUT BATHING AND SWIMMING 


( NE of the chief and healthful amuse- 
ments of a summer outing is bathing, 


but there is no part of the visit where 
the danger is so great as in going in swim- 


ming too often, and at times when the water 
is too cold, Not asummer passes that thous- 
ands of boys are not permanently injured 
by going in swimming at times when they 
should not do so, The waves on the seashore, 
the running streams, and the fresh water 
lakes are very enticing on hot days. In a 
moderate way swimming is one of the best 
exercises known for strengthening purposes. 
There is nothing more refreshing than a dip 
in the cool waves, or a plunge in a placid lake. 
Once a day is quite enough to goin swimming, 
and the time for governing this should be set 
by some person who knows the constitution 
of the boy, and the hour, also, when it is safe 
for him to go into the water without danger 
from strong currents. My own impression is 
that an early morning bath is more beneficial 
than one taken at any other time during the 
day, and ten minutes in the water is quite long 
enough for all healthful purposes. I would 
particularly advise all my readers who do not 
know how to swim not to go into the water at 
all, unless there be some one near 
give them aid in case of fright, or a sudden 
cramp. More lives are lost in the water in 
summer by thoughtlessness and too much over- 
contidence than are sacrificed in any other 
way. Kven if you are a good swimmer, it is a 
safe rule to keep near the shore at all times. 
The dangers of boating have been pointed out 
a great many times, and I might easily write 
a page of the JourNAL to tell what to do and 
what not todo, Lcan best sum up all that is 
necessary to know in one sentence, and that 
is, do not go out in a boat, no matter how 
pleasant the sea, or smooth the lake, unless 
you have with you a sailing master who knows 
all the currents and understands how to man- 
age a boat under all circumstances. 

There are numerous other dangers to be 
avoided. The city boy who tinds himself free 
in the country, without cares of any kind, 
may do himself permanent injury by remaining 
out too long in the scorching sun. Jumping 
and tumbling, and walking, rowing or riding 
too much may injure the muscles or over- 
strain some part of the body, and thus occasion 
irreparable harm. 

LEARN TO HELP YOURSELVES 
| N the hundreds of letters that have come 
to me since | began conducting this page 
of the them 
have just as 
easily have been obtained by the writers at 
home, or from public libraries. T have tried, 
again and again, to impress upon my readers 
the necessity of learning how to help them- 
selves. To properly acquire information a 
boy should devote some of his own time to 
studying the problem that perplexes him. Ie 
is much moreaptto remember if he has looked 
carefully into some book of reference, and be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the facts of 
the matter that he desires more knowledge of, 
than if heasked me, off-hand in a short note, 
to supply him with a few lines about the sub 
ject he is ignorant of. To want all my readers 
to learn to help themselves. [To oam always 
very glad to give such information as can not 
he obtained at home or in) public libraries 
Without difficulty. But at least ninety per 
cent. of all questions propounded to me could 
be quite as well answered, and no doubt most 
cheerfully, too, by the fathers and mothers of 
my readers. A great many queer letters come 
to me. Boys who have unimportant 
troubles at home appeal to me to settle their 
differences with their elders. ‘This, of course, 
I cannot do, nor can T undertake to advise 
how to invest money, or suggest the proper 
employment for boys when my information 
about them is necessarily limited, Fathers 
and mothers should make confidants of their 
boys, and on the other hand, boys as well as 
virls, should have no secrets from their parents. 
Let me leave this one thought with you to 
think over during the next month; go to your 
fathers and mothers first, boys, for advice, and 
be guided by them in what you shall do. The 
hoy who is afraid to speak frankly to his 

father and mother is in a very bad way. 

To the hundreds of mothers and fathers who 
have written thanking me for the helpfulness 
of this department to their sons, | thank most 
heartily. It is a great pleasure to know that 
one can do even a little to help others in this 
bustling, workaday world, where everyone is 
struggling to advance his own interests with- 
out regard to the success or failure of their 
fellow beings. 


who can 


JourNAL, a large percentage of 
sought information that might 
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SOUND, PRACTICAL ADVICE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


A BUSINESS education is necessary to business 
SUICCESS, Every person should study book keep 
ing, business forms, penmanship, letter writing, 
business law, or shorthand ; at home, by mail. Sue- 
cessfully taught by Bry “ & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
459 W. Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Write for Prospectus. 
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COOKING MADE EASY! 
THE WONDERFUL 


‘New Process” Vapor Stove 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Safe, economical, clean, 
quick, efficient; no soot, 
no smoke, no 
ashes; 

LIGHTS LIKE GAS; 
kitchen always 
comfortable. Ask 
the stove dealers 
for it, or write for 
* Primer "’ to 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO. 
200 to 220 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 



















| BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. | 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels and 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, 
Durable and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass puckage with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


Paints which stain 

















EEE 
Catalogue free on eppttcntion to the nearest Columbia 
Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps, 


POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 





Ladies or Gents. 
___ FORLADIES. SIX ST 
Strictly High Grade in Every Particular. 
Machines Made at Any Price. 
IAMOND FRAME, Steel Drop Forgings, 


Steel ane Adjustable Ball Bearings. 
Finest material name! and Nickel 


BICYCLE CATALOG UE FREE. 


YLES. 
No bette 


Send Ge. in s‘amps for our100-page ILLUSTRATED 
‘CATALOGUE of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bieyeles, ete 


JOHN P, LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 
7 a 


GALES CYCLES 
Models A and B 


STRICTLY 


HIGH GRADE 











$100.00 
SCHOVERL ING, DALY & GALES 
CATALOGUE FREE 
302 Broadway, > - New York 





ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN 
All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, and 
easy terms ef payment, mailed free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate cost, 
Two hundred i801 red-cushion tire. Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Credendas, 800, reduced to 860. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ws A PLEASURE. 


SEE THESE NEW DESIGAS 
IN BOOKS 4 and 5, “HOUSES 
and COTTAGES” 


Size, & x 10 inches 





TO BUILD 


Contains 
No. 4 





new design ty] 
is sified from 
$1: on H it half un 
der $lo00 No. 5 contains 59 


designs of dwellings costingover 
$15000, many $1500 up to $1000, 
$1 cach, or the two for $1.50 
PD. &. HOPKINS, Architect 
Cor. of Ouawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eclipse Lawn Mower Sharpener 

















Simple, lasts forever, fits any machine; a 
use it; by mail, 50 cents. ECLIPSE 
S2 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hl. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss Chara Baur, Directress. Established 1867, 
Ladies from adistance may board in ihe Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress, Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HORTHAND Fhe. OnG one Or 


STENOGRAPIHILY, ew... sia . In- 

struction by mail only. Terms, #10.00, including 
necessary books. Instruction thorough and complete. 
Synopsis for 2cent stamp. 


A House Near Central Park, “ox. York. cis, wat Pe 


with refined family, willing to board two adults now 


one can 
me OL CO. 











occupying it. Pe rmuanent. Address K.,P.0, Box 370, NewYork 
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WOMEN AS ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS 


By Virnginta FRAZEE 


emo MONG the different oc- 
cupations offered to 
women a8 a4 means of 
livelihood, nine out of 
every tenareavere rowdal- 
ed or not at all suited to 
the woman of literary 
bent. But to the sug- 
gestion of “ Become a 
writer of advertise- 
ments , the bread seek- 
er is apt to reply “Why, | never should have 
thought of that.” Of course not; very few 
other women have thought of it, and that 
is why itis a good time to think of it now, 





> IS is acomparatively new occupation, one 

offering great inducements, especially to 
the woman of literary aspirations. It is be 
coming the custom in all retail dry goods 
establishments to employ a person whose sole 
business is to write the advertisements used 
day by day, also to get up all pampliets, cir 
culars, posters, catalogues, in fact, to see to all 
the advertising matter used by the house. In 
the few cases known to the writer where 
women have filled this important place they 
have been eminently successful. It is work 
peculiarly fitted to women, for if there is one 
thing in this world that womankind agree in 
loving it certainly is dry goods, and it is 
second nature to talk about them. And writ 
ing dry goods advertisements is simply talking 
about dry goods. Of course, the writer must 
know what to say, how to say it, and above 
all when enough has been said; must be able 
to say much ina few words and make those 
words * telling;’’ must exert her power of in- 
genuity to put herannouncements in attractive 
forms that will catch the eyes of the readers 
as they glance over the paper. The chief 
object of the advertisement is to place the 
business written of before the reader in the 
best possible light. All this comes with a very 
little experience, a little study of the matter. 
Some familiarity with the routine will soon 
put one entirely at ease, 

JERHAPS the best way to get a clear idea of 

the routine of this work will be to relate 
the experience of a woman employed by a 
large retail house. She reaches her cozy office, 
which is in the most quiet corner of the fourth 
floor of the establishment, about nine o'clock 
every morning. Her first duty is to make a 
round of the departments to gather up items 
for her advertisements for the day, see what is 
new, what is especially important to be placed 
before the public, or is informed of some 
“job” purchase or of a fresh arrival of goods 
that she must see, and let others see in print. 
Orshe suits herannouncements tothe weather, 
and if it isa cold day she will get up a “sale” 
of cloaks, or of other winter goods; for of 
course she must consider what people want as 
well as what her firm wants to sell. 

After laying in this fund of information she 
next proceeds to the most important part of 
all—the telling it to the public. This is her 
advertisement. She writes several for the 
afternoon papers, and sends them to the differ- 
ent offices, whence proofs are returned her at 
2 o'clock. While awaiting her proofs she 
sometimes arranges the advertisements for the 
next morning's papers, so that after looking 
over her proofs her day’s work is done. That 
is, the regular stated day’s work. When at 
work on magazine advertisements, catalogues 
or circulars, of course her time is more fully 
occupied, But she finds it a pleasant and not 
at all laborious employment, as well as a re- 
munerative one. 

She arranges her time and methods of work 
to suit herself, it being understood that she 
will do all the work required, but she does it 
her own way, and prefers this to any other 
occupation open to women, and she has tried 
several other lines of literary work. 


A” ITHER bright woman writes three ad- 
j vertisements of one hundred lines each 
for a shoe house, a jewelry firm and a dry 
goods business every week, and is paid five 
cents a line for her work, or fifteen dollars 
from each firm, making her weekly earnings 
forty-five dollars. 

Still another woman, who has the happy 
faculty of writing “catching” jingles, makes 
a specialty of getting up rhymes on various 
lines of business and offering them for sale. 
She has met with enough success to feel justi- 
fied in deciding on “jingling” advertisements 
as her future source of bread and butter. As 
to the remuneration, five to ten cents a line is 
the usual price paid where the work is done 
‘by the piece,”’ or if a regular salary is given, 
fifteen hundred totwo thousand dollars is con- 
sidered good pay for the first year or two. 

If the would-be advertisement writer has 
enough knowledge of art to make sketches of 
cloaks, hats, and other dry-goods articles with 
which to illustrate her advertisements that 
will prove a great point in her favor, and this 
suggests something else—why does not the 
woman artist try making illustrations for dry 
goods literature? Many men artists are now 
devoting themselves to this work, and it stands 
to reason that a woman could bring out the 
details of articles of woman’s dress at least as 
well as a man. Taking it all in all, thisisa 
profession brim full of possibilities for the 
woman who is capable of doing it. 


A GOOD MANUSCRIPT RECORD 


By JEAN HALIFAX 


LIDS: is all the 


8 OT A ever written, to an author 
“d {§ this is the most interesting 
CY O a of all. And it _must also 
ee be of some service to the 


: : OTe: YG editor gry ” Ne — 

is ring to the recore OOK the 
U9: eR. author can tell just when 
that manuscript, for which he is inquiring, 
was sent to the editor's office, and any needed 
particulars in regard to it, 

The book I describe is one which J have 
used for some time, and has been a most use- 
ful one. Itis not very handsome, being merely 
wm “exercise” book, such as every schoolboy 
is familiar with; but it is of such size that 
it may be readily stowed away in a large 
pigeon-hole, or a desk drawer. If the desk 
allows, however, of a book to stand upright, 
or be laid flat in one of the drawers, | would 
recommend one with stiff covers, 


books that were 
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Open the book so as to use both sides; on 
the first pave rule four colummny, the first half 
an ineh wide, the second an inch in width, and 
the other two of equal size, as wide as your 
pages willallow. At the top of the first column 
write “Now” At the second write “ Date;” 
that is, when your manuscript was written, or 
at least begun. The third column should be 
headed © Manuseripts,” and there your brain 
children should be gathered, and their names 
duly recorded, Overthe fourth column, “Sent,’ 
being the name of the paper or magazine 
to which you have submitted your manu- 
script. If you are a young writer, and your 
muaunuseripts try more than one office before 
they find a home, on the last page or two of 
your manuscript record write a list of the 
magazines and papers you will be likely to 
write for, and their abbreviations. ‘Cen,’ 
and “St. N.” do not take up as much space as 
“Century” and the “St. Nicholas;’? while 
“LIS. ina moment tells you that being 
interpreted it means “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” 

This finishes your first page. I find it most 
convenient to leave two or three spaces, ac- 
cording to the width of the lines already made 
in the blank book between the entering of 
each manuscript. 

Now, on the right-hand page rulea half-inch 
column headed * W;” there place the num- 
ber of words which the manuscript contains, 
The next two columns can be very narrow 
indeed, but you will find them quite momen- 
tous; for they are the columns of fate! The 
first column is for the fortunate article which 
is accepted at once, as the little ‘‘a’’ shows; 
the second is for its poor sister, who has been 
returned to you, as the (rejected) “r” indi- 
cates, 

Then rule three half-inch columns, over the 
first of which should be placed “ Date paid,” 
the date of payment; over the second 
“Amount,” this column for the amounts 
paid; over the third “ Pub,” for the date pub- 
lished. Now rule a column an inch wide 
over which place “Char.” (character) telling 
whether the MS. is fact or fiction. The re- 
maining space may be headed “ Notes.” 

The history of a book is recorded in the 
same way, with the exception that the roy- 
alty from year to year is set down in the 
Notes” column. 

The description is long; but the making of 
the book takes but a very few minutes. You 
then have the satisfaction of knowing just 
when and how your manuscript was written ; 
where it was sent, how long it is, when it was 
published, or when paid for, the amount of 
the payment, ete. And it is all there, on the 
two pages, to be read at a glance and is before 
youina satisfactory manner. 

It also acts as a spur to industry. For the 
second column tells you whether or not 
your work is less for this month than for the 
one preceding, and quietly reminds you that 
you are not working as regularly as you were. 
The sixth column is one of cheer, for it shows 
that the “ rejee ted” MS. are growing rarer, and 
the “accepted” more and more frequent. 
Though in this onnection it is comforting to 
remember that tuere are very few authors who 
have not been at some time rejected suitors. 

Perhaps other writers have much the same 
plan. by 4 book was the result of an older 
writer’ s helpful suggestions and my own ex- 
perience, and has become an invaluable ad- 
junct to my literary work. 

The cover of this manuscript record may be 
prettily decorated with the word ‘ manu- 
script” in fancy letters, and underneath it in 
small gilt letters any apt quotation, as for 
instance 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 








“LITERARY * QUERIES: 





Under this heading the Epitor will en- 
deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters 


FENN —See this column in the April number. 
fuis— Violet Fane is the author of “ Coustance’s Fate.’ 


bk. G. G.—F. du Boisgobey wrote a story entitled * The 
Tron Musk.’ 


M. Kk. S ‘The Botanical Gazette” is published at 
ee a lodiana 

ELLEN S. Richard B. Kimball, the author, is still 
living in New York City. 


(. J. K. Virginius Dabney is the author of “ Dan 
Mill” ‘The price of the book is $1.50. 


G. Ht. H.The “* Young Men's Journal” 


is published 
by the Flemming AL 


tevel Company, of New York. 


U.s.-Charlotte Fk lizatbeth Was the nom de plume of 


Mrs. Tonna. She wrote 
other books. 


M. M. (.— The © Phonographic World” is published 
in The World Building, New York, and “ Frank Harri 
son's Shorthand Maguzine’ at 239 Brouwdway, New 
York. 


‘Judah's Lion,” and many 


Pragy George Mlemming is the real name of Julia 
(. Fletcher. (2) "° Kistuet™ is published in book format 
one dollar. See“ Oneot the JounkNAL Friends,” in this 
column, 


J. K.— It would be impossible to procure such a paper 
as the Washington * te sublican”’ of T8244, without long 
delay and advertising. The chances are the price would 
be exceedingly high if found, 


Gerereu be Address the J. B. Lippincott Company 
of Philadelphia. They are the publishers of Captain 
King’s works, and will give you the order in which the 
books of that writer appeared, 


L.. J.C. Frances Marion Crawford was born in Italy 
in 186, was educated at St. Paul's school, Concord, 
N. HE, apd at schools in Kngland, (2) “The Witeh 
of Prague” is pronounced Praig, 


Ht. Gi.-There are many writers of books for girls 
besides Miss Alcott, notably, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Whit 
ney, Sophie May, Mrs. Ewing, Nora Perry, Charlotte 
Yonge, Mrs. Molesworth aud others, 


iH. P. M.-The “Yensie Walton” books, of which Mrs, 
A. G, Clarke is the author, are published by the D. 
I wothrop © ompany, Of Boston. They will probably give 
you the information about the books you desire, 


May Your assertion is quite right. Fanny Kemble 
wou distinetion as a poet, as well as an actress. 
volume of her poems was published in Philadelphia in 
IS, and subsequently a new edition was brought out in 
Boston in bsou. 


W. 1. There have been many reviews of Madam 
Blavatsky’s “ Isis Unveiled,” and many divergent views 
expressed by the critics. The price is $7.50 for the two 
volta. Y on give no address, See One of the JouR 
NAL Friends,” in this column, 

Pr W. B.-The American News Company of New 
York are the most extensive dealers in all kinds of 
periodicals, Send for one of their comple te cautalozues, 
Which will give you a list of all the principal papers in 
the United States, and their prices, 


M. A. D.-A long story such as you have written 
would make quite a book, You would have a better 
chance of bringing it before the public by issuing it in 
book form, than losing time, most probably, in en 
deavoring to secure its publication in any magazine, 


kk. D.— The lady who rejoiced under the tithe of Mother 
Gioose was a native of Boston, and an authoress of 
nursery rhymes, Which she used to sing to her grand 
son. The first edition was entitled “Songs for the 
Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies,” and was issued 
in 1719. 


J. 1f1.—“ David Copperfield” is one of the best novels 
that Charles Dickens wrote. He entered more heartily 
into its Composition 4 any of his previous works, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that underneath the fietion 
liuy something of the author’s life. As he e xpressed it, 

‘T seem to be se nding some part of myself into the shad 
owy world.’ 


Kk. G. W.—The Authors’ Club, the membership of 
which is absolutely restricted to those engaged in author 
ship of published hooks, proper to literature, or, persous 
holding recognized positions in distinetly lite rary work, 
is situated at 19 West 24th Street, New York. They are 
now making arrangements to build a larger and more 
elaborate club house. 


Rusric—The one possessing an education has the ad 
Vantage as an author. (2) A lively imagination is very 
desirable. (3) Ungrammatical sentences and poor con 
struction tends toward the rejection of a manuscript. 
(4) “Information for Authors,” by Eleanor Kirk, is a 
good book. It can be supplied by the JoURNAL’S Book 
ao for one dollar. 


+ Ve As you have had some experience as a re- 
m.%. r it ms ill help you very much, I know of no method 
for securing a position as such on any paper without ap 
plication, It ts a good plan to write up a number of 
events happening in your locality, and send them to 

various papers, but do not let pay be the object. Wait 
until your work attracts sufficient attention, 


ETELKA—It is impossible for me to advise you how to 
proceed in your literary work. No two writers have 
the same method. Some sketch out their plot from 
beginning to end, while others never give it a thought, 
but write on acc “ording to the inspiration of the moment, 
Both have their advantages and disadvantages, You 
must find out for yourself which suits you best, 


ONE OF THE JOURNAL FRIENDS—You send me a 
list of over fifteen questions to answer, It would be im- 
possible to do so in this column, You ask for informia- 
tion about books, their prices, and if we can procure 
them, but you fail to vive your name or address. Had 
you done so the Book De partment would have answered 
you in detail. Please se nd all such queries, with what 
information you can, giving author, and especially cor- 
rect title. 


L. K.—Dr. Oliver Wendell Tlolmes’ papers, “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast * able,” were first published 
in the * Atlantic Monthly,” although twenty-five years 
before that he used the same title in connection with 
two articles printed in “The New England Magazine.” 
(2) According to his own statement, often made to the 
writer of this paragraph, Dr. Holmes’ own favorite, 
among all his poems,is “The Chambered Nautilus, % 
which by many is considered his best piece of work, 


Tre 





‘T BooKs FoR YOUNG WRITERS—In response to 


many inquiries, there is given below a complete list of 


good text-books for young writers, which answers a 
number ofletters, and must in future serve as an answer 
to all inquiries of that nature: 


“ Writing for the Press,” . P e Luce, 21.00 
“ How to Write Clearly,” . . ° Abbott, 0 
* Ladder of Journalism,” ° ‘ Copeland, ae) 
“ Artof Authorship,” . ° ° ° Bainton, 1.25 
“Trade of Authorship,” . ‘ ‘s Dixey, 1.00 
“Information for Authors,” . . Kirk, 1.00 
* Periodicals that Pay ¢ ‘ontributors,” Kirk, 1.00 
* Mistakes in Writing English,’ Bigelow, ar) 
* Handbook of Punctuation,” Bigelow, A) 
“ Handbook of Punctuation,” Wilson, 1.25 
“Slips of Tongue and Pen,” Long, 0 


** Pens and Types,’ , ‘ Drew, 1,00 
“ Words, their Useand Abuse,” Mathews, 2.00 
“Thesaurus of nglish Words 
and Phrases.” . . ° Roget, 2.00 
“ Dictionary of Synonyms,’ - Soule, 2.00 
“Rp » _ ,» f Abbott and 
English Lessons for English People, fe iow 1.50 


“English Language,” . Me iklejohn 1.40 


* Language & theStudy of ‘Language, ” Whitney 2.50 
“ Higher English Grammar,” . ‘ Bain, 80 
*Elementsof Rhetoric,” . ° e Genung, 1.25 
“ Principles of Rhetoric,” . ; i x0) 


“ Rhyming Dictionary,” . Walker, 1.50 


“ Rhymester,” ¢ ° Hood, 1.00 
“ Ballades and Rondeaus, ” ‘ White. 1.00 
“ Handbook of Poetics,” . . ° Gummere, — 1.00 
“Scienceof English Verse,” Lanier, 2.00 


THE LaAptiEs’ HOME JOURNAL will send any of these 
books to any U.S. P. O. address, postage free, on receipt 
of price. 
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NOW READY—THE JUNE PART OF THE 


YOUNG ee JOURNAL 





The best Journal for Ladies and an con- 
taining the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
FASHIONS NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing 
interest; and the opening chapters of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY entitled ‘‘BEE'S STEPMOTHER,” tx 
ides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete. The most com 
see magazine for ladies published Price, 30 Cents. 
early, $4, including the Christmas number. All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


4 NEW NOVELS 5 eénts 


All complete in the JUNE NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdeualers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


sSand > Duane Street, one door Kast of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Reeeived for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 








MRS. WHITNEY’S STORY 


A GOLDEN GOSSIP 


Which appeared in the JOURNAL, is published 
in a tasteful book, 81.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
5000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS ? DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and Rescue 
work ** In His Name" in the great under-world of New York. By 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. [Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 31st thousand 

2 50 remarkable illustrations from tlash-light photographs of real 

fe. = 75000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and Women, 8200 

amonth. Q y°Experience and capital not necessary, for We Teach 

All and Give Credit. Distanee no Hindranece for we give Extra 

Terms, and Pay Freights, Outfit Free, Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 











The Latest Book 


Of representative selections from the works 
of Prof. Henry Drummond, is called “My 
Point of View.” It is bound in white vel 
lum, heavily stamped sides and back in 
silver with silver tops. Each volume is 
wrapped in cloth and packed in a box. 
THE LAbDIES’ Home JOURNAL mail it on re- 
ceipt of sixty cents, or two yearly subseribers. 


A magi zine for the 
GERMANIA fie 
Language ~anned 


Literature, is high- 

ly recommended by college professors and the press as 
*the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man and to interest him in his pursuit.’ Its BrGiIn 
NERS’ CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 
interesting course in’ German Grammar. $2 a yeur 


Sample copies free, P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


The Finest Edition 


Of Hawthorne’s famous “ Searlet Letter,” 
is sent out by THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
postpaid, as a premium for two yearly sub 
seribers; or, for forty cents, postpaid. It is 
the Cameo edition, bound in half vellum 
and stamped in gold. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR 


The Illustrated World's Fair, the finest, most 
attractive and profusely Illustrated Publication in the 
World, with the most rapidly increasing circulation of 
any Magazine ever published (over 52,000 increase in 
less than six months), offers any person who will send 
) paid new subscribers $25.00, and a first-class round 
trip railroad ticket to the World's Fair, from any sta- 
tion within 500 miles of Chicago for 100 new subserib- 
ers $5.00, and round trip ticket from any station within 
10) miles of Chicago- for 200 new subscribers, 850.00, 
and round trip ticket from any railroad station in 
United States or Canada. ‘To persons who fail to secure 
the required number of subseribers for premiums 
offered, we will pay’ i Scents for each subse riber taken. 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year, Send 2 cents for sam 
ple copy, or 50 ce nts for copy and Instantaneous Photo 
graphic Bird's Kye View (size 10 x 40 a hes) of the 
World's Fair Grounds as they now appea 

THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD'S. FAIR, 
Jewell N. Halligan, Gen’l Mgr., Box ‘‘T,’’ Chicago 


Historia =2esre- 


yom BOYS AbD cima Sample FREE, Address HISTORIA 
AGENTS WANTED. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 


ALMA “guise” 2 WOMEN 


Graduating Courses in five departments of study. 
Health; Home; Thoroughness; Fair Rates.  60-page 
illust'd catalogue, Principal AUSTIN, A. B., St. Thomas, Ont. 




















An illus, magazine of true tales of 
historic deeds, written so young people 
ean understand them. Intensely in 








IF: you want to build a house, send 25 cents to 
S. Ogilvie, 51 Rose St., New York, and get 
HOW TOBUILDA HOUSE, containing 25 plans. 


OR BOOK CANVASSER 
The “NATION AL CANVASSER.” 
An illustrated journal for Book Agents. 3 months’ trial 
EE, Send your address on postal card to 
NATIONAL CA NVASSER, (B) 2368. 8th St., Phila.,Pa 


ENTERTAIN MENTS < Chu 


hurch 
For Parlor, Hall and Lawn. 











iety 





‘h 
Catalogue i ree, 
Entertainment Bureau, Box 989, Chicago, II. 


SEN D 12 cents, stamps, for 4 samples. Matter 
of special interest. Kate Fields’ ** Wash- 
ington,” Washington, D.C, Brightest Weekly published. 


ELOCUTION DELSARTE “sums 


Opens July 5th. 15th year. For terms, write 
M. Hf. SOP ER, Principal, 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
BR Soper’s RECITATIONS, 9 numbers, 25 cents each. 








Summer 
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Ss) EDITED’ BY MAUDE ~ HAYWOOD". 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MisS MAUDE Haywoop will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


in Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to MISS MAUDE Haywooo, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOR 


SIXTH PAPER 


LANDSCAPE SKETCHING 
KGINNERS in the art of 
landscape painting 
may take up the study 
of it with reasonable 
confidence of success, 
even in the earliest at- 
tempts, provided that 
there is a previous 
knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of 
drawing, an aequaint- 
ance with a few: simple laws of perspective, 
and also some slight experience in the mix- 
ing of the colors and laying. on of the tints. 
The quality of the suecess, however, de- 
pends entirely on whether the student is 
really endowed with artistic capabilities of 
feeling and perception, for all who handle a 
brush with some readiness are not of necessity 
true artists, nor every sketch made a work of 
art, in the sense of containing the painter's in- 
dividual expression of a definite idea, or truth 
seen in nature, realized and worked out with 
more or less fullness of detail. It is very im 
portant that even the slightest study should 
be made thoughtfully, and have some clear 
tim and meaning, if it be no more than the ef- 
fort to represent the effect of a branch silhou- 
etted against the sky. Vague, perfunctory 
dabbling with colors and brushes is a waste of 
time and frittering of energies. It first 
necessary to see, before one can copy or repre- 
sent, and clearness of perception should and 
does result in strength and truthfulness of ex- 


pression, 
| N making studies from nature, as in every 
deed of mankind, thought, more or less 
conscious, is the parent of action, and the 
good old rule to look more at the landscape 
than at one’s drawing of it, to let the eyes and 
the brain do twice as much work as the fingers, 
is a safe one to follow. In choice of subject 
considerable — discrimination is necessary, 
Sketches made in morning or late afternoon 
light are more effective than those attempted 
under the direct downward rays of the noon- 
day sun, Scenes on cloudy or gray days have 
a characteristic effect of their own. An ex- 
cellent practice is to make several drawings of 
the same scene under varying conditions of 
lizht and atmosphere; it proves a more practi- 
cal lesson than could be given by any amount 
of writing on thesubject. It will be found that 
a wholly different scale of colors will have to 
be used for each separate study, and this ought 
to be valuable aid toward the realization of 
the important fact that no one object in a 
landscape has, so to speak, any fixed or arbi- 
trary ecloring, but is wholly dependent on its 
position, or surrounding circumstances, 





Is 


rTXO represent nature successfully, it is abso- 

lutely necessary to set aside all precon 
ceived or conventional notions of form or color, 
and to make the honest effort to set down whit 
is actually seen, Thesubject beingchosen, with 
a definite aim and meaning in the mind, the 
general! position of the objects and direction of 
the lines may be rapidly and lightly sketched 
in with pencil. The painting should usually 
be begun by washing in the sky, and many 
artists Jay in all the first broad washes as 
quickly as possible, working gradually forward 
from the horizon, in order by covering up the 
paper as soon as possible (the high lights, of 
course, being left clear where necessary) to be 
able to get some idea of the effect as rapidly as 
possible. 


A GOOD plan for a beginner in making 


d careful studies is to get all the shadows 
blocked in first before putting on the local 
tints. Hurry, even where time is limited, is 
to be avoided. Better do less and do it well, 
than to fail completely through unwise haste. 
se careful never to work over a tint before it 
is perfectly dry, or the transparency will in- 
evitably be lost. 


cr course, it is not possible for an inex- 

perienced worker to attain all the requi- 
site qualities at first in each study, but the 
chief aim to be kept in view is the effort to 
get a proper breadth of light and shade, with 
sufficient contrast and = variety of color. 
Breadth is attained by the omission or blur- 
ring of unnecessary and fussy detail in’ the 
high lights and deepest shadows. Contrast 
and truth of color are dependent on the proper 
juxtaposition of complementary colors, it being 
seen, for example, that the shadows of objects 
in brilliant sunlight are purplish in’ tone, 
while their lights are yellowish. Variety is 
not to be gained until the student has learned 
to see, as well as to know theoretically, the 
wonderful amount and the depth and _ bril- 
lianey of the tints that exist even where the 
whole effect is comparatively gray or dull. 
These bright tones should be laid in boldly 
beneath the local coloring. 





HINTS FOR SKETCHING ANIMALS 


HE average student does not 
realize sufticiently the value 
of cultivating the habit of 


constant sketching. The 
word habit is used ad- 
visedly, for if the custom 


of not only carrying a small 
sketch-book and = peneil, 
on every possible occasion be 
wonderful how rapidly 
facility will be gvained; and furthermore, 
scattered through the pages there will be a 
gradually increasing proportion of drawings 
Which will prove invaluable for future 
and reference, 

As to the subjects, coming to something 
more definite than the general and excellent 
maxim to draw “everything? as opportunity 
may serve, it is a good plan to take up some 
one branch of work and make the sketches for 
the most part bear upon it. Lovers of bird or 
animal painting will find an inexhaustible 
source Of pleasure and benefit in making in- 
numerable studies of either various or special 
kinds of two and four-legged creatures, in 
every conceivable attitude and under varying 
circumstances, always aiming very particularly 
for naturalness, whether of repose or action, 
However slight the sketches may be, each one 
should be the result of real study and close 
observation, until gradually the structure, 
habits and peculiarities of the animal in ques- 
tion will be learned thoroughly and by heart, 
Notice carefully how its limbs are put together, 
what latitude of motion they have, and the 
attitudes into which they most readily fall. 
Think out and commit to memory the general 
proportions and size of body, head and limbs, 
and make careful and detailed studies of each 
separate part, that afterward, in) rapid 
sketching, they may be intelligently suggested 
where it may not be necessary or possible to 
work them out very fully in detail. In this 
branch of art difficulties are greatly multiplied 
by the natural restlessness of the models who, 
unless asleep, can rarely be induced to keep 
one position for any length of time. The only 
plan, therefore, is to cultivate the power of 
drawing from memory, in which the knowl- 
edge gained by studying the animal in the 
way suggested will prove of great assistance, 
It will be found that the faculties of observa- 
tion and memory can be greatly developed by 
constant and persevering practice, and it is to 
thisend specially advisable to concentrate one’s 
efforts and attention, taking upand continuing 
the study of one class of animal until a 
thorough grasp of it is gained, and only very 
gradually and slowly increasing the range of 
subjects. For thorough and earnest students, 
Whose aim is the most intimate knowledge 
possible of their models, with a view to their 
correct: representation, it will be found ex- 
tremely helpful to study some treatise on the 
anatomy of the subject, preferably one written 
specially for artists. Knowledge of this kind 
vives a certain power, but even absolute cor- 
rectness of detail does not constitute all the re 
quirements for animal work, Most 
necessary is it for the artist to be entirely in 
touch and sympathy with the subject, that the 
drawings may be, above all, instinct with life 
and action, 

During the cold) and inclement months, 
when open-air sketching is not particularly 
inviting, domestic animals, such as the doy or 
eat, models which may be found at hand in 
most households, can be studied with advan- 
tage. There is some difficulty when these 
creatures have long or thick fur to get the 
drawing clear and vigorous, They need even 
more careful and intelligent rendering than 
smooth-haired animals, The best plan is to 
pav particular attention, after blocking in the 
veneral proportions, to attaining an accurate 
representation of the joints, head, features, 
andall parts, either partially orall together, un- 
covered by the fur. Avoid the tendency to 
endeavor, with a number of “clever” strokes, 
to represent merely a mass of hair, aiming 
rather to suggest the form of the creature that 
is beneath. 

In studying such animals as the cow or 
sheep, it is best to go out into the field where 
they are at pasture, and make acquaintance 
with them in their own domain, and to this 
end a number of informal drawings will 
probably in the beginning prove more helpful 
than a long and labored study or painting. 
Artists well advanced in their profession em- 
ploy very profitably a powerful field glass in 
sketching shy or unapproachable models, It 
is invaluable in making drawings of birds, for 
instance, in action and in flight, in the free- 
dom of their woodland homes, although, be it 
understood, that to follow such a study as this 
with hope of suecess is not work suitable for a 
novice. Dwellers in any of our large cities 
which can boast possession of a menagerie, 
can take advantage of this opportunity of 
making sketches of wild animals. But this 
also should only be undertaken by those who 
have previously gained facility by the study of 
more easily accessible models. 
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HELP IN pcre 
SOUR’ OWN WORK 


Under this heading | will be glad to answer, 
every month, questions relating to Art and 
Art work, MAUDE HAYWOOD. 


H. 8S. B. AND OTHERS 
given in this column, 


Names of firms cannot be 


KatTie—There is a free school of art for women in 
New York City at the Cooper Institute. 


A. L.—Consult a good work on photography. The 
process is too long for the full directions to be given 
here in a few words, 


I. M.C.—A plain gold frame would be suitable for the 
oil painting of lilacs described, or a white and gold 
frame might be used, if preferred. 


HALLIE—You had better write for the desired infor 
mittion to the magazine in which you saw the art de- 
scribed to which your letter refers. 


kK. A.—It will be best to consult a good picture cleaner 
as to the cracks in your oil painting. I cannot give per- 
sonal recommendations in this column, 


A YouNG READER—To obtain the rich golden hues of 
an amber-colored bow], use raw umber, and raw sienna 
with French Naples yellow for the high lights. 


Rose—Careful directions were given in the January 
JOURNAL as to the manner of stretching paper for 
water color painting. 


InquimnkeRr—Bromide prints are perfectly permanent, 
and are therefore not at all likely to fade. ‘The paper is 
suitable for treatment with either crayous or water 
colors, 


Cc. T. H.—The dark color of the medium used with the 
lustra paints does not injure their brightness, You a | 
use pale copal varnish, however, in making the med- 
ium if you prefer, 


To INQUIRERS—The address of the New York Society 
of Decorative Art is 28 East Twenty-first street, New 
York ; and of the Baltimore Society, 315 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md, 


A. B. C. B.—For the shadow color of a stork, or any 
other white object, (in oils) use white, raw umber and 
cobalt with a touch of black ; also white, yellow ochre, 


cobalt and a litthe black for the more delicate half 
Lones, 
F. W. T.—I know of no method likely to prove satis- 


factory of studying wall paper or carpet designing at 
home, unless under the personal tuition of a good prac- 
tical designer, The best plan is to take a Course at a 
first-rate training school. 


A NEW Su Bscri BER— Powder bronze colors, together 
with the medium used to apply them, may be purchased 
of any dealer in artists’ materials, (2) ILow to paint 
flowers has been treated of in the JoURNAL of May, 
Isvl, and of February, 1sv2. 


A. L. D.—The Women’s Art School referred to be- 
longs to the Cooper Institute, (2) The term good or 
bad “technique,” as applied to a picture, refers to the 


manner of its execution as far as the handling of the 
materials employed is concerned, 


AMATEUR—The rough academy board is very good 
for the purpose of making either landscape or flower 
studies, unless the work be very fine, when the smooth 
would be preferred, Very satisfactory results may be 
obtained on the academy board, but on the whole can- 
vas is perhaps more pleasant to work upon, 


J.B. H.—Directions for applying the raised paste 
were given in the article on“ Raval Worcester Decora- 
tion,” published in the JouRNAL for last September, (2) 
In tinting with Lacroix colors, grind them on the 
palette, with spirits of turpentine and a very little flux 
(in proportion about one-sixth), then add the requisite 
quantity of Cooley's tinting oil. 


Ivy MADELLE—Paint the clover leaves and blossoms 
with very simple coloring on the sachet. Por the shad 
ows of the flowers mix cobalt, yellow ochre and white ; 
for the purplish pink high lights use rose madder and 
white, and for the white blooms add a very little lemon 
yellow to the silver white employed. The leaves may 
ye meade of black and lemon yellow, also of cobalt, yel 
low ochre and white. 


DRAUGHTSMAN—There is a finely illustrated work on 
the history of pen-and-ink drawing, with interesting de- 
scriptive text, by Pennell; and there is a chapter of in- 
struction and hints on the subject in’ Hamerton’s 
“Graphic Arts.” (2) A handbook on landscape paint 
ing in water colors is included in the Winsor and New 
ton series; ashort treatise by Penley on the “System 
of Water Color Painting,” will also be found very 
useful. 


L. A. C.—The expense of the materials for French 
tapestry painting in the Grénié method is not great in 
comparison with the value of the work when well exe 
euted, Five dollars will more than provide for the 
necessary Colors and brushes forming the outfit. The 
cost to be counted chietly is the canvas, Which in order 
that the dyes may be fixed by steam must be all wool, 
and is worth seven dollars and a half a yard, fifly-six 
inches wide, 


MarGarker—Children with a natural taste for art 
“seribble” with pencil and paper from their earliest in 
fancy. Try to get your daughter to attempt the repre 
sentation of simple flowers, foliage and other objects to 
be found in the rooms of her own home, The series of 
handbooks published by Winsor and Newton are relia 
ble and od for a beginner, Some of the articles on 
this page in back numbers of the JoURNAL might be 
useful to you, 


Ss. D.—To live at a great distance is a disadvantage, but 
not an insurmountable one in all cases, in obtaining il 
lustration work, (2) Certainly; magazines will accept 
drawings without manuscript, if they happen to be 
available. (3) The photo-engraving Companies fre 
quently require pen-drawings made from the photo 
“raphs or nketchen supplied by their customers, in or 
der that they may be reproduced by the process in 
question. They would not be likely to give the work to 
anyone living ina distant state. (4) From every point 
of view it is better for an illustrator to be within easy 
aecess of editors and publishing houses, but it does not 
follow that because an artist lives in a city she will 
necessarily obtain the desired employment, 

T. Bo -The list of colors given for R. P. HT. will ans- 
wer your purpose, if you wish to begin in oils. A few 
mediunesized hog-hair brushes, a palette knife and a 
wooden palette will be required ; for a medion: mix tin 
seed oil, pale copal varnish and spirits of turpentine in 
equal proportions, Water colors are perhaps cusier to 
manage fora beginner who is to be selftaught. Direc 
tions as to the outfit were given in the preliminary ar- 
ticle on this subject, published in the January JoURNAL, 


Rn. P. 1. -The following is a list of the fewest colors 
necessary for landseape painting in oils, although this 
palette is by no means to be regarded as arbitrary, as 
all artists have their individual preferences: Indigo, 
Antwerp (or Prussian) blue, cobalt, emerald green, raw 
umber, burnt sienna, raw sienna, yellow ochre, yellow 
cadmium (or chrome), orange cadmium (or chrome), 
lemon vellow, rose rmadder, scarlet: vermillion and 
ivory black. Others, of course, may be added with ad- 
Vantage, but these are sufficient, 


RBREADWINNER—The various women’s exchanges 
take hand-painted china to sell on Commission. Firms 
who deal in faney and holiday goods are usually open to 
handle pretty and dainty work, but [ Know of no means 
of disposing of even small pieces without some outhiy 
and risk. Witha view of obtaining employment, take 
a few specimens to reliable dealers, and if they are suf 
ficiently well done, you may perhaps be given orders 
for some work, but as a rule the artist takes all the 
risk, the goods being on sale or return, 


I.. B.—If the academy board was properly primed, the 
painting ought not to sink in as you describe, You may 
varnish it with copal or mastic varnish. (2) To take 
the wrinkles out of the paper on which the water color 
sketch is made, it will be necessary to stretch it by wet- 
ting the paper and pasting the edges to a board in the 
ordinary way in which paper is prepared for painting 
upon. After being allowed to dry, the paper should be 
perfectly smooth. It is perhaps a little difficult to do 
this without injuring the coloring, and possibly you 
might have to touch the picture up again in places, (3) 
Set vour palette (in oils) for la France roses with raw 
umber, yellow ochre, cobalt, scarlet vermillion, rose 
madder, and silver white. 
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USICALLY, it is 
of immense im- 
portance what 
piano you buy. 

Its life will be 
many years; years that will 
make or mar your musical life. 

Then don’t make a choice that 

you will regret all these years. 

In the Ivers and Pond you not 

only get a first-class piano; you 

get all you pay for. 

Ve send on approval, at our 
risk and expense, or direct you 
to a dealer who can supply you. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Company, Boston 


Beautify your homes. 


For all decorative purposes 
use the celebrated 


Star Enamel. 


Chairs, tables, baskets, 
frames, flower-pots, vases, 
etc., painted with this 
enamel have a porcelain 
surface, and are as glossy 
and washable as majolica. 
Used throughout Europe 
by the nobility generally. 
The Star Enamel is put up 
in tin Cans as shown in cut, 
and is sold for 25 cents per 

4 can, any color. 

; Card showing 24 different 
POE aa "ae oe colors sent free by mail on 
This cut is 44 size of can. application. 


JAPANESE GOLD PAINT 


ready mixed, guaranteed to be the most brilliant and 
durable Gold Paint, decorates anything and everything, 
per bottle, c., put up ina polished wooden box, Ask 
your storekeeper for it, and if he does not keep it, enclose 
ide, and we will express, charges prepaid, one can of 
white Enamel, or any other color, and one box of Jap- 
anese Gold Paint, or, if you prefer, two cans of Star 
Knamel or two boxes of Japanese Gold Paint. 

These qoods are not mailable, and, moving to high charges, 
qwe cannot prepay excpressage on less than two packages. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


FF BROTHERS 
uct P ANOS gato Rng 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


CONSERVATORY OF UTICA, N.Y. 


Music in all its departments, languages, elocution, ete. 
Celebrated European professors only. Christian home. 
jeginners or advanced students thoroughly trained as 
music teachers and artista Positions sought for gradu- 
Advantages, without temptations of big cities. 
» free weekly classes in sight-reading, harmony, 
theory, history, ensemble, Thirty free concerts, reci- 
tals, lectures, Total expenses, one year: room, board, 
piano, laundry, music, tuition, £265 to $1000, In 1889, 
1% students; now, 400. Prospectus gratis, 
LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music 
OPENS JULY Ist, 1892. 


Boarding accommodations, All advantages of the winter 
school retained, Dudley Buck, Pres.; A. R. Parsons, Vice 
Pres. ; C. B. Hawley, Mus. Dir. For particulars, address 
H.W. GREENE, Sec, & Treas., 19 & 21 EF. Mth St., N.Y 
music we will send by 


MUSIC SALE siesta 


pieces full sheet music size, including songs, marches, 
waltzes, quadrilles (with calls), ete., by Mendelssohn, 
Joethoven, Mozart, ete., all for only 20 cts, 
COMRADES, and 100 songs, words and music, 6 cts, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


Q. Le. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SYMPHONION 
MUSIC BOX 


=") Has changeable steel 
lates which makes it more 
desirable. Send for catalogue 
now. FRED H. DER, 
149 Congress Street, 
A Folding 


pea $21.00 


and Table 

Washstand 

For Summer Cottages, Schools, Hotels, Private Houses 
GRAND RApips CAMP FURNITURE AND Boat Co, 


Circulars Free, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“STAMMERERS” 
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THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 5S. 
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DAISY KNIFE-CLEANER 


Neat, clean, efficient, durable. Complete by mail 2 cts. 
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A any small picture life-size sent 
on trial. Catalogue free. 
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MAKE THE DOCTOR A FRIEND 


* STRUGGLE with a sick 
child is a most pitiful 
sivlit One's whole 
heart out to the 
poor, forlorn, little suf- 
ferer, who is making 
such vigorous efforts to 
from the neces- 
sity of submission, and 
vet we dare not disobey 
the doctor's orders and 
leave the remedy unapplied. If we succeed, 
the excitement of the conflict has probably 
done as much harm as the medicine can do 
good, If we shrink from the ordeal, weakly 
yield, and the worst happens, what a bitter 
sting there isin the thought: “If [had only 
been firm it might have been different.” 

A == who has always had its own 
4 way is not likely to be willing to give it 
up when it is ailing and miserable. Bribes 
and entreaties are of little use then. The 
wayward will, unused to discipline, is only 
strengthened by the weakness and weariness 
of the body. A wise physician said to me not 
long since that he had known where 
children’s lives had been sacrificed because 
they had not been taught to obey. No doubt 
any doctor of wide experience could confirm 
his statement. Is not this a fact to make 
mothers ask themselves: ** Am I preparing my 
child for sickness as well as health? If not, 
what can I do toward it now, before it is too 
late?” 


roOecCSs 


om ape 





Cases 


A S soon as the child is old enough to under- 
stand, teach it that the doctor is its best 
friend. Never hold him upas a means of pun- 
ishment, as I have heard foolish persons do, 
If you say: “Don’t eat that, Willie, or the 
doctor will come and give you nasty medi- 
cine,” or: * Don’t put your fingers near the sew- 
ing machine, Lucy, or the doctor will come and 
eut them off,’ when you are obliged to send 
for him, Willie and Lucy naturally will have 
extremely unpleasant associations with his 
name and be anything but glad to see him, or 
willing to carry out his suggestions. Where 
the doctor is a family «friend, the children 
learn to know and love him, and will welcome 
and trust him. Even if a stranger has to be 
called in, he will win his way after a time if 
his name does not summon up dread visions 
of retribution in the childish mind. 
| & is usually in diseases of the throat that 
the greatest dilliculty is found in inducing 
the child to submit to treatment. 
ria and scarlet fever it is sometimes im- 
possible to make any application to the 
tonsils, either with spray or brush, without so 
exciting and frightening the poor little patient 
that the consequent exhaustion tells sadly 
against its chances of recovery. 

Accustom a child to open its mouth and 
have its throat examined. It can be done 
playfully, giving a sugar-plum as a reward 
when “ mother can see way down his throat.” 
The little one will never suspect that he is 
ac yuiring a habit which may save his life. 


In diphthe- 


HEN me licine bas to be given in trifling 
ailments, make it as little disagreeable 
as possible, and then it will not be dreaded in 
vraver cases. Powders can be put in a spoon 
between layers of jelly or jam. If they are 
comparatively tasteless, they can be sprinkled 
on a spoonful of cracked ice, Castor oil ean 
be stirred in milk, flavored with essence of 
peppermint, and if possible sucked through a 
glass tube. I once administered a dose pre- 
pared in this way to a boy twelve vears old. 
After it was down I said: ** Do you know what 
you have taken, Tom?” “No, [ don’t,” he 
admitted frankly, “but it tasted something 
like custard.” 

[ knew an old gentleman who attributed the 
ease with which he could take pills to a facility 
gained by swallowing currants whole when 
he was a boy in his father's garden. 


JF, bmg nig which as children we had to 
1 take in all their unmitigated bitterness 
and nauseousness, are so disguised by the skill- 
ful druggist that no reasonable child ought to 
object to them. Who that ever had it forced 
upon them does not remember the taste of 
“salts and senna,” or “pure’’ cod liver oil? 

When the physician dispenses his own medi- 
cines, aS many country doctors are obliged to 
do, and has not time for the refinements of 
the modern pharmacist, the mother can make 
it more palatable by adding a little simple 
syrup made of sugar and water boiled together. 
A piece of ice held in the mouth before taking 
a bitter draught helps to conceal the taste. 

Cod liver oil may be mixed with the beaten 
yolk of an egg, a few drops at a time—as in 
making mayonnaise—sweetened, and flavored 
with bitter almond. 

ELIsABETH Rosptnson Scovin 
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A WELCOME GUEST 


By IDA WORDEN 
! 


W"" N baby comes! The earth will smile, 
And with her 


d spring-time arts, be 
rh py bi ms from their rest, 
And truant birds to their nest, 

lo greet my 


WHEELER 


vuile 


vuest 
When baby comes! Now fades from mind 
All thought of self. The world grows kind. 
Old wounds are healed, old wrongs forgot, 
Sorrow and pain remembered not; 

Life holds no blot. 


When baby comes! Methinks I see 

Phe winsome face that is to be. 

And old-time doubts, and haunting fears, 

Are lost in dreams of happier years. 
Smiles follow tears. 


When baby comes! God make me good, 
And rich in grace of motherhood. 
Make white this woman’s soul of mine, 
And meet for this great gift of Thine, 

In that glad time. 
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THE FEEDING OF INFANTS 


By D. 


M. CooL, M. D. 


URING forty years of ac- 
' tive practice, a large share 
of which has been spent 
in special attention to 
diseases of children and 
their hygienic care, I feel 





knowledge, especially 
among the masses, re- 
garding this important 
subject. There are many mothers who cannot 
nurse their infants, and | am sorry to say 
some who can, but will not; and again there 
are many, especially among our American 
mothers, who are not able to furnish the twelve 
or fifteen hundred pounds of milk a well- 
developed, healthy child requires the first year 
of its life. Under circumstances the 
problem of correct artificial feeding of an in- 
fant becomes of importance, The food of a 
baby until the coming of its double teeth 
should be free from starch. If the child re- 
quires feeding, the question presenting itself to 
the mother is, what shall I feed baby? The 
nearer this food approaches to the mother's 
milk, the better it will suit the child. In 
other words, the closer we imitate nature, the 
more certain we will be of success. The only 
available food is the cow's milk, but this con- 
tains practically three times as much cheese 
as mother’s milk. The baby does not require 
this cheese and cannot digest it. It was made 
for a calf that can run and play when it is a 
few days old, and is designed by nature to 
follow its mother in order to get its food, and 
consequently, in order to supply the necessi- 
ties of the calf, must contain a large percentage 
of caseine, or cheese, which is termed nitrogen- 
ous, or muscle-making material. On the side 
of the child it cannot walk, neither was it de- 
signed by nature to do so. If it goes from one 
place to another it has to be carried, conse- 
quently does not require muscular develop- 
ment, and its food is rich in carbonaceous 
material, ‘The proportion of cheese to the 
butter in cow's milk is as one hundred to one 
hundred and five; in mother's it is as one hun- 
dred to one hundred and seventy. These pro- 
portions are necessary to each; the calf must 
have muscular development in order to follow 
its mother, and the baby must have the butter 
for more reasons than [| have the space to 
enumerate here, 

Prepare your food in this manner: Take 
the milk of a healthy cow, strain it in as many 
dishes as you expect to feed baby times from 
this supply, and never go to the same dish the 
second time, using morning's milk for the 
night’s feeding, and night’s milk for the day’s 
feeding. So far we can be explicit, but as no 
two cows’ milk is alike, we cannot formulate 
any precise rule for its dilution with water. 
This is the best you can do, and a little expe- 
rience will teach you how this ought to be 
done. 

Let the milk stand in a cool place (ice- 
box in summer with nothing in it but the 
milk, and in the winter a nice, clean place 
should be selected), and fora new-born infant 
(if it has to be fed) dip the spoon into the 
milk, and the cream that will stick to the 
spoon will be suflicient for one feeding. Add 
to this water that has been boiled and is still 
warm, sullicient to give it a bluish color, and 
wld a little sugar of milk. One or two tea- 
spoonfuls is sufficient for one feeding. As the 
baby grows older dip a little deeper and add 
less water, Forachild three months old you can 
take the upper one-eighth of the milk and 
cream, and add to this enough water to make 
it alittle bluish. This will require ten or fif- 
teen parts of water to one of milk and cream. 
Good milk of a heaithy mother contains 
eighty-nine and nine-tenths per cent. of water. 
You see, this is not diluting it more than 
mother’s milk. But be sure that the water 
that you are using is absolutely without im- 
purities, 

After diluting in this way you will find upon 
examination that the butter is to the cheese 
as one hundred is to one hundred and seventy, 
the same as in mother’s milk. This will agree 
with the baby, as it imitates mother’s milk. 
This is so simple: When the milk is set at 
rest the cream being the lightest comes to the 
top, and the cheese settles to the bottom. For 
thirty-five years in clinics and in hospitals, as 
well as in private practice, I have been gov- 
erned by the above rules, and am thoroughly 
convinced they are correct, and that a baby 
who is deprived of the nourishment which 
nature intended for it will thrive upon milk 

prepared in this way. Of course, great care 
must be taken that the child is fed at regular 
intervals, 





these 


there is a yreat want of 





I am afraid that some of the mothers who 


come to the Mothers’ Corner for advice and 
assistance are disappointed at not receiving it 
sooner, A question cannot be answered in this 
column in less than three months after it is 
received, Letters requiring immediate atten- 
tion should contain a stamp and the address 
of the sender to insure a personal reply. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


( yer best story time is in the evening, afler the house 
is straight for the night, the lamps lit, the fires 


blazing, the tea-table set, wheu each car is listening for 
the sound of father’s footsteps ‘The story is always 
something that TI have read myself; an incident from 


some book, or perhaps the whole story; some real oc 
currence culled from the papers or from: the life of some 
noted person, Which Will thrill the hearts with symipathy 
or teach a lesson of love and helpfulness; or, again, 
something funny, but I make it a point always to be in- 
structive. Atick W. Tue. 


ONE MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE 


Mi Y little boy, not quite seven years of age, but as 
“ large as one of nine, is a Vigorous, healthy child, 
having in his life only been contined to bed one-half a 
day on account of sickness. Thinking some of the sim 
ple rules adopted for his physical culture may be sug 
Kestive prompts me to give them to other young 
mothers. From early infaney my child has been ac 
customed to regular hours for mourishnienut, exercise 
and rest, Clear days, however cold, the nurse took hin 
outin his carriage, and when brought in be was bright 
and rosy; but | have always been careful not to permit 
him to breathe a damp atmosphere, When very young, 
at his morning bath, le was rubbed with alcohol and 
salt to strengthen and keep him from taking cold. Now 
I use after his tepid bath every other morning a little 
Violet water. Any eau de cologne diluted with water is 
good as a preventive of chilliness, as well as producing 
au fresh sweet odor, He partakes heartily of wholesome 
food, as he is notin the habit of eating between meals, 
He never touches candy, does not kiow its taste, though 
such tempting sweets are frequently offered hin when 
J am not present. Consequently his stomach and teeth 
hive me no trouble, and he is not offen annoyed with 
physic. He does not attend any kind of evening enter 
tainments, but goes to bed at halfpust seven o'clock in 
Winter and eight o'clock in summer. When between 
two and three years of ave he seemed rather a nervous 
child, yet we trained him so that he has never had any 
more fear of the dark than the light. He has often been 
the only occupant on a floor where no gus was burning. 
Ile prefers a cool darkened room to fall asleep in. The 
seldom has a cold, for upon the first intimation of such 
an intruder, [ resort to vaseline applied to his chest and 
soles of the feet. [ fear many little ones become subject 
to colds from being put to bed with cold feet. Every 
night, during the cold season, 1 wrap my boy’s feet in 
a light woolen shawl which has been previously 
warmed, and after he is cosily tucked in he falls asleep 
ina few minutes; sometimes almost immediately after 
a frolicsome romp. Up to last autunin he took his 
daily nap, which, I think, is somewhat attributable to 
his well-developed physique. Hle sleeps on a very low 
pillow, and in consequence is erect as asoldier, Despite 
these rigid rules, he is a rosy specimen of a genuine fun 
loving boy. PRACTICAL MOTHER, 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


i the mothers know of any book containing games, 
work, or any simple amusements for children from 
two to six years of age, and they will publish its name, 
they will confer a great favor on many mothers who 
have not had kindergarten training, and have not 
much invention in that direction. The house is full of 
toys, but their attractiveness lasts but a few days, then 
comes the question: “ What can T do, manna’? and 
tears and quarrels for want of something to keep the 
active brains employed in a useful direction. Let us 
have a great many stggestions on this subject for 
mothers who have to keep house, sew, mend, receive 
company and can’t give all their time to amusing the 
little ones, CU.. A. 


WEARING FLANNEL UNDERCLOTHES 


WW ILL some of the JournNnaAL mothers tell me what 
kind of underclothes the baby ought to have to 
keep the body at an even temperature at all times. If 
woolen underclothes are worn during the day, should a 
flannel gown be worn at night? If one cannot afford 
woolen night-gowns, should they wear cotton under 
shirts and drawers during the day? Of course all per 
sons should wear an undershirt at night like that worn 
during the day. But is it well to wear woolen drawers 
during the day, and at night to change for a cotton 
gown? Also why should not a baby wear tlannel dia 
pers, so as to keep the lower part of the body as warm 
asthe upper part? Should growing boys wear light 
woolen undershirts and drawers in summer? 
IGNORANT YOUNG MOTHER, 


Flannel should always be worn next the 
skin, light-weight im summer and heavier in 
winter. A jacket of Shaker, or outing flannel, 
should be worn over the night dress, or a 
thinner flannel undershirt than that used 
during the day. Woolen night-dresses are 
not necessary except for persons who suffer 
from rheumatism, because the blankets help 
to keep the body warm. 

Flannel diapers would be apt when wet to 
irritate the tender skin, The needed warmth 
is supplied by the flannel shirt. Growing 
boys should wear light woolen underwear in 
summer, 


BABY’S EVENING SLEEP 

\ THEN my first boy came 1 felt that he was too 

precious to entrust to anyone's care but my own 
during his babyhood, which seems to me the most criti 
eal time of a child's life; if at that time he is lefi to 
others, seeds may be planted for almost every trouble. 
Yet itis hard for the mother to give up all her time. 
Much as she loves her little one, she must get wearied 
and impatient. [ had led a busy, active life indoors, 
yet full of pleasurable excitements, church work and 
social duties outside, and T dreaded the change. Fortu 
nately my nurse was a motherly, methodical woman (it 
is SO important to have such a one for the first so young 
mothers don’t make so many mistakes and have to 
learn too much through their own experience). She 
told me that before the four weeks were up she would 
train that baby tosleep from six to ten, so that my even- 
ings would be free. Tlow many times have TI thanked 
her for it. I have had three boys since, and still my 
evenings are my own to receive company, go out, sew, 
read or do anything I like with. At six o'clock to the 
moment T undress, rub thoroughly, dress warmly for 
the night, then nurse the baby to sleep. If he rouses be 
fore tenturn him over: sometimes as he gets older give 
him a drink of water, but never nurse him till ten, Ile 
soon ceases to expect it. 

Most of the mothers T know worry all through the 
evening with their babies, much to the annoyance of 
any friend who may be with them. Itis as bad for the 
baby as forthe mother, affecting his nervous system, 
and the artificial light injuring his eyes. Never leave 
your baby alone, but have some one within ear shot in 
case of anything unusual occurring. IT have always 
been fortunate in having an interested girl in the kit- 
chen who would listen to baby whenever my husband 
and I happened to be out, MoTHER LIZZIE, 


A mother requires rest and change if she is 
to do her duty properly to her child. Her 


se meggi of mind and body will be reflected in 
im, 
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A NURSE’S NOTES ABOUT BABIES 
By Miss M. H 


DEEBE 


to see the 
took 


I want mothers everywhere 


tures of three babies that I charge of 


after their mothers had given up all hopes of 
rearing them 

They had tried nearly everything in the way 
of foods before I took the cases. 


Ruth was a year and 
a half old when I took 
charge of her, and was 
not so large as a well 
child at seven months. 
Hier flesh was soft, flab- 
by, and wet with perspi- 
ration allthetime. She 
hardly stopped erying, 





did notsleep nights, and 

was so weak that she 

could scarcely sit) up. 

No one thought she 
RUTH, es 

could live. I put her 


on lactated food, and in a few weeks her flesh 
was hard and solid, she slept well nights, and 
was running all around, as well as any child, 

When I first took Alice, she was in a terri- 
ble condition—cried night and day, head all 
no natural move- 
ment of the bowels. The 
trouble was) improper 
food andtoo much med- 
icine. Lactated food and 
good care made her what 
the picture shows. 

The third child, Flor- 
ence, Was even Worse off J 
than Ruth when I first 
saw her. She wanted to 
eat all the time, but 
threw off her food as 
soon as swallowed, Lac- 
tated food had the same 
magical effect in her case, and that the child 
is alive to-day is, I believe, due solely to the 
use of this pure food. 

With all three of these 
babies nearly every food 
had been tried without 
success before I used the 
lactated.. I could men- 
tion many other cases 
where the lactated was 
theonly food that agreed. 
My long experience has 
fully proven that none 
of the other foods equal 
it in making solid flesh, 
and giving that perfect 
health which shows. it- 
night, and happiness in 


scales, 





ALICE, 





FLORENCE, 


self in good sleep at 
the day time. 


“ - * 


The author of the above is Miss M. H. 
Beebe, Springfield, Mass., a nurse of long ex- 
perience. The facts she describes, prove that 
Lactated Food makes the sick baby well, and 
keeps the well baby a picture of health. This 
food is not a medicine—simply nature's sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk that has saved many 
a little one’s life. All reputable druggists sell 
it, or it will be mailed on receipt of price, 25 
cents, 50 cents or S1L.00,) Book of prize babies 
and beautiful birthday card free to any mother 
sending her baby’s name. ; 


Weis, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


For Summer Wear 


FERRIS’ 


GOOD 
SENSE 
Corset Waists 


are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH, 


SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses & Ladies. 
GOOD SENSE Waists 


are superior to all others, 
Holes. 


Sup- 









Tape-fastened 

Clamp 
porter, 

Gives 


Buttons, Cord-Edge Button 
Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose 
Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Satisfaction. Be sure your waist is stamped 
‘“*‘GOOD SENSE.” 
FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentecs, 
t) 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale Western Agents 


“MIZPAH® VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 70 NX, Third St., Phila., Pa. 


“il 
WARDROBE PATTERNS 


BABY Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 


infants’ clothes. Also 2 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mra. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York, 


WARD ROBE Consisting 

Of every gar- ment re- quired, New 

improved styles; per- fect fit. Infants 
outfit, 2 pat., 50e.; short clothes, 25 pat., 50e.; kind 
am’t, mat’r’l required, valuable hygienic information 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life, 


free, with each, New England Pattern Co., Box G, Poultney, Vt. 
BAB 1@ HEALTH WARDROBE. 

> fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 50 cts. 
26 pat., 50 cts. 
Patterns improved 1892, 
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Complete outfit in- 
Short clothes, 
Full directions, kind, material required. 
Mrs. F, E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N, H- 
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LADIES’ KNITTED VESTS 
By JAxe 8 


GREAT many women cannot 
bear woolen materials 
next to their skin, and 
we have much pleasure 
Sess in giving directions for 
+ making a most comfort- 
able knitted vest, which 
will not irritate the most 
sensitive skin, and has 
the great advantage 
being very cheap as well 
very durable. The 
wool I believe to be the 
best for the purpose is 
the unshrinkable vest wool, and a quarter of 
a pound is more than sufficient to make a vest. 
For a full-sized vest, it is desirable, however, to 
have a little more wool than you actually re- 
quire, because it is always useful for mending, 
and if you are obliged to knit a fresh piece to 
repair a torn or worn-out part, wool of the 
same color may not be easy to find, 

The size of the required needles depends 
very much on the person who uses them. If 
she knits tightly, then I should recommend 
bone needles No. 7, but if she knits loosely, 
then needles No. 9 or 10 will be coarse enough. 

Cust on 76 stitches. 

Knit 8 plain rows. 

9th row—slip 1, knit 2 together, knit plain 
to the last 3 stitches, then knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

Knit 5 plain rows. 
15th row—Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit plain 
the last 3 stitches, then knit 2 together, 


CLARKE 





as 


to 


knit 1. 
Knit 3 plain rows. 
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Repeat these last 4 rows until you have 62 
stitches on the needle, 


Both row--knit 2, purl ? to the end of the 
row 

B6th row purl 2 knit 2, to the end of the 
row, 

37th row—knit 2, purl 2, to the end of the 
row, 

Knit 1 row plain, 

39th row—purl 2, knit 2, to the end of the 
row. 

1th row—knit 2, purl 2, to the end of the 
row, 

{ist row—purl 2, knit 2, to the end of the 
row. 


Knit 1 row plain. 

Repeat these 8 rows until you have 15 of 
these rows of plain knitting, then : 

Knit 4 plain rows. 

15th row—knit 1, purl 1, to the end. 

126th row—knit 1, purl 1, to the end. 

Repeat these last 2 rows 7 times, and at the 
end of the last row cast on 12 stitches for the 
sleeve. 

141st row—knit plain, and cast on 12 stitches 
at the end for the other sleeve. There will 
now be 86 stitches on the needle. 

Knit 8 plain rows 

For the shoulder: Ist row —knit 26 stitches, 
then knit 2 together, knit 4, leave the other 
stitches unknitted, turn and knit back plain 
to the end of the row. 

3d row—knit 25, knit 2 together, knit 4; 
turn and knit back plain. 

Sth row—knit 24, knit 
turn and knit back plain. 

Tth row—knit 23, knit 
turn and knit back plain. 

9th row—knit 22, knit 2 
turn and knit back plain. 

Llth row—knit 21, knit 2 
turn and knit back plain. 

13th row—knit 20, knit 2 
turn and knit back plain. 

i5sth row—knit 19, knit 2 together, knit 4; 
turn and knit back plain. 

Knit 28 rows upon these 24 stitches. 

th row—knit 20 stitches, inerease 1 by 
taking up the wool directly under the next 
stitch and knitting it, then knit 4; turn and 
knit back plain. ; : 

Repeat these 2 rows until you have 26 
stitches on the needle, then slip them on toa 
spare needle, and proceed to work the other 
shoulder. 

Break off the wool and begin to work where 
you divided for the shoulder. 


2 together, knit 4; 
2 together, knit 4; 
together, knit 4; 


together, knit 4; 


together, knit 4; 


Mary EKnapp 


of 
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Ist row—cast off 15 stitches, knit 3, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass the slip stitch over it, knit 26; 
turn and knit back plain. 

jd row—knit 4, slip 1, knit 1 and pass the 
slipped stitch over it, knit 25; turn and knit 
back plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows until you have only 
24 stitches on the needle, the same number as 
on the other shoulder, Knit 28 


rows upon 
these 24 stitches. 


fist row—knit 4, increase 1, knit 20; turn 
and knit back plain. 
Repeat these two rows, increasing every 


other row, until you have 32 stitches on 
needle, then cast on 14 stitches for the neck 
and knit the 32 stitches from off the spare 
needle. You ought now to have &6 stitches on 
the needle. 

Knit 8 plain rows, casting off 12 stitches 
that formed the sleeve at the beginning of the 
Sth row. 

9th row—cast off the 12 stitches that formed 
the other sleeve, purl 1, knit one, alternately, 
to the end of the row (62 stitches on needle). 

10th row—knit 1, purl 1, to the end of the 
row. 

Repeat these 2 rows 7 times. 

Knit 5 plain rows, 

2ist row—purl 2, knit 2, alternately. 

22d row—knit 2, purl 2, alternately 

23d row—purl 2, knit 2, alternately. 

Knit 1 plain row. 


the 


25th row—knit 2, purl 2, to the end of the 
row. 

26th row—purl 2, knit 2, to the end of the 
row. 

27th row—knit 2, purl 2, to the end of the 
row. 


Knit 1 plain row. 


Repeat these 8 rows until you have 15 of 


these rows of plain knitting. 

Knit 4 plain rows. 

5th row—slip 1, knit 1, increase 1, knit plain 
to within 2 stitches of the end, increase 1, 
knit 2. 

Knit 3 plain rows, 

Repeat the last 4 rows 5 times. 

Repeat 5th row, 

Knit 5plain rows, 

Repeat 5th row. 

Knit 8 plain rows and cast 
stitches. 


off all the 


TO FINISH THE SLEEVES 


Hold the sleeve with the inside toward you, 
and knit a stitch into each row of knitting at 
the edge. Knit 2 plain rows. Work the next 
row throughout 1 plain, 1 purl. Repeat them 
for about 15 rows andeast off. This rib makes 
the sleeve a size and makes it set com- 
fortably to the arm. Sew up the sides and 
under the the vest very neatly, 
taking care to mateh the patterns correctly. 
To finish the neck work a row of dein each 
stitch of the knitting. In the next row Lt, 2 


sleeves of 


ch, 1 t, 2 ch, lt into dest, miss 3d est and 
repeat, 
-o- 
HANDKERCHIEF CASE IN CROCHET 
By Mary J. Sarronp 
VERY dainty handkerchief case 
¢) can be made by any one who 
4 knows the first simple stitches of 
Ge crochet. For the one | saw pink 


single zephyr wool was used, but 
some persons would prefer Sax- 
ony. 

Bevin with a chain twelve inches long, and 
work a strip twelve inches long and five 
inches wide, in the tricot stitch so often em- 
ployed for afghan stripes. Next, crochet in 
double crochet stitch one row entirely around 
the strip, putting one chain stiteh between 
every ‘two stitches, and putting the double 
crochet stitch into every other tricot stiteh., 

Next, make 
a row of three 


2} 





double crochet be ie Ae. a 6 
one chain ase cola ¢ 
alternately, Me 7a mr r 


leaving two 
double crochet 
hetween each 
shell of three. 
Minish with a 
row of eight 
treble crochet, 
one single 
crochet, — put- 
ting the eight . 
treble stitches “Ven? eg 

between two 

of the shells 

the one single stitch between the next two 
alternately, until the whole is finished. This 
forms a pretty open-work border with a 
scalloped edge. ; 

For the lining take a strip of pink satin, 
wide and long enough to cover the piece of 
crochet up to the first row of shells, turnin the 
raw edges, and blind-stiteh neatly to position, 

Turn one end back, so that the satin lining 
folds over to the depth of an inch and a half, 
catch it firmly in place, and fasten on each 
side bows of rose-col4sed ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide; one yard will probably be 
sufficient. 

These cases are extremely pretty when lined 
with a contrasting color; and as it is often 
difficult to match silk and wool, many choose 
this style. Pale blue, with lining and bows 
of olive, pink with white, gold color and 
white, are excellent combinations. 





WHISK-BROOM HOLDER 
( X\CHET with silk 2 dozen one-inch rings. 


Sew together in rows, six in the first 
three rows, four in the next, and two in the 
last. 

Cover a strip of pasteboard for 
in the back, and sew fine 
around, and 
suspend by the 
same, instead 
of ribbon, by 
way of variety. s 
The chain can , 
be procured at 
any hardware 
store at small 
cost. Brass 
bells attached 
to the lower 
rings and cor- 
ners complete 
this pretty lit- 
tle receptacle, 
which is both 
ornamental 
and useful. 

Frames for 
cabinet photo- 
graphs are also 
made of cro- 
cheted rings: 
one row across 
the top and 
each side, and 
tworowsacross 
the bottom, 
Run a ribbon 
through the 
rings, and fin- 
ish with a bow 
or rosette. 


support 
all 


brass chain 





FANCY PEN WIPER 
We this pen-wiper crochet nine one-inch 


rings, and sew together in diamond 
shape. In each ring embroider a spider web. 


lor the leaves cut cloth the same shape, and 
buttonhole stitch all around with silk; join 
with ribbon. 


—e-o-2 _____ 


CROCHETED WHEEL LACE 


By Emma McFar.LAnp 


VHAIN 9; join in aring. Ist row—Ch 3 
J $5 dein ring. 
2d row—1Ls cin each of 35 de in first row. 
3d row-—1s ¢ in each of 35s cin second row. 
4th row—ch 3, 3d c¢ in first3 s ¢ of last row, 
ch 1, 3d cin next 3 stitches, ch 1; repeat un- 
til there are9 groups of 3 dc, ch 3, 1s cin 
each of the next 8 stitches, 2 sc under the 3 
ch of last row. 
5th row—ch 3, 1 shell (2 de, 1 ch, 2 de) un- 
der first space of 1 ch, ch 2,1 shell in next 
space, ch 2; repeat until there are & shells, ch 
3,2sc¢ under 3ch of last row, 10 s cin next 
under last 3 ch. 


10 stitches, 2 s¢ 
ch 3, Tshell (8 de, 1 eh, 3d e) in 


’ 


Gth row 
first shell of last row, ch 2, shell in next shell, 


ch 2; repeat in each of 8 shells, ch 3,2 s ¢ 


under 3 ch, 14s ¢ in next 14 stitches, 2 s ¢ 
under last 3 ch, 
7th row—ch 3,9 de in first shell, ch 2, lse 


under first 2 ch of Sth row, ch 2,9 de in next 
shell, ch 2, 1s ¢ under 2d, 2 ch of Sth row, 
ch 2, repeat in each shell, chs, 28 cunder 3 ch, 
ISscin next 18 stitches, 2s ¢ under 3 ch. 

Sth row—ch 3,18 ¢ in center stitch of Ist 
scallop, ch 8, 1s ¢ in center of next seallop, 
ch 8, repeat to last scallop, ch 
ch, 22s e¢, 2se¢ under 3 ch. 

Mh row-—ch 3, 14 de under each ch of 8, ch 
By 2secunder Sch, 26s ¢. 2s ¢ under 3 ch, 

10th row—ch 3, skip Ist stitch, 6d cin next 
S stitches, ch 1, 7d ¢ in next 7 stitches, eh 1, 
7d c¢ in next 7 stitehes, ch 1; repeat until 
there are 15 groups of 7 de, ch 1,3 dein last 
3 stitches, ch 3,2 s ¢ under dch, 40s e,2 se 
under 3 ch. 

Lith row—ch 3, I shell (2 d ec, Leh, 2 de) in 
first space of Lech, ch 2, shell in next space, ch 
Y, repeat until there are 14 shells, ch 3 
under 3ch, bbs ¢, 2s ¢ under 3 ch. 

ith row shell (3 de, leh, 3 


3,2 sc under 3 


»2sec 
ch 3, 1 
in first shell, ch 2 shell in next shell, eh 2; 
peat in each shell, ch 3, 
2s cunder 3 ch. 


dc) 
re- 
2s cunder 3 ch, 38 se, 





sth row—ch 3, 9 de in first shell, ch 2, 
1s ¢c under 
= 2 ch of Ith 
a Ap Ln Oe ‘ow, ch 2,9 
‘ Ae Aon ae row, ch 2,9 d 


cin next shell, 
repeat in each 
shell, ch 3, 2s 
e under 3 ch, 
428 ¢,28€C 
under 3 ch. 
This finish- 
es one wheel; 
join the 2d 
wheel to first 
at the 
of Ist, 2d and 
3d scallops. It 
is now ready 
for the head- 
With the wrong side of the lace held to- 


notte 


ing. 
ward you fasten the thread under the 3 ch at 
beginning of the straight edge of first wheel. 


Ist row—3 d cunder3 ch *1dein eachs 
¢ across scallop, 3d c¢ under next 3 ch, 2 dec in 
first 2 stitches of last scallop on edge of wheel, 
2 d ¢ in last two stitches of first scallop on 
next wheel, 3d e¢ under first 3 ch, repeat from 
* the length of lace. 

294 row—Turn and make 1 shell (2d e, 1 ch, 
2d c) in each 7th d © across the lace with 2 
ch between. 

3d row—turn, make 1 shell (3 de, 2ch,3d 
c)in each shell, with 2 ch between. 

ith row—turn, 9 dec in shell ch 2, 1 se 
under 2 ch of 2d row, 9dcin next shell; re- 
peat in each shell. 

5th row—1 sc in center stitch of scallop, ch 
6,s cin center of next scallop; repeat. 

Join the wheels before making the heading. 








center | 





aI 











LIZZIem May 


vest were given in the January, 1889, issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 


Directions for ladies’ crocheted under- 


_ G. A. M. B.—The knitted oe given in the February 
issue of the JoURNAL is shell pattern: the sides of quilt 
are to be filled in with knitted half shells. 


M. 8. G., Brooklyn—Some time since we printed di- 
rections, and illustrated the table mat you ask for. You 
can use a fine number of macremé cord in place of the 
German cord, 


M. E.8.—You will find directions for crocheted silk 
purse In Book No.1, “ Reliable Patterns.” A glass 
plate, with a wire handle wound with ribbon, and a 


wow on each end of the handle, makes a pretty card re- 
ceiver. 7 


SustE—To make a match scratcher take a piece of 
moire, or satin ribbon, about fiveinches wide and eight 
inches long; fringe the bottom edge two inches. Knot 
itif you like. In the center of the ribbon fasten a piece 
of sandpaper three or four inches square, putting it on 
diamond shape by glueing it at the corners, or a cross- 
Stitch with silk same color as the ribbon. Suspend by 
a small gilt rod. 


ANNIE—To make a pretty and comfortable evening 
wrap for summer use Germantown wool and bone knit- 
ting needles, Cast up eighty-three stiteNes, knit one 
hundred and twenty-five purls—twice across is a purl. 
* Bind off six stitches and drop the seventh; repeat 
from star across until no stitches are left on the needle, 
Ravel the dropped stitches down to the first row. Cro- 
chet scallops across each end, then tie in a fringe. I 
cannot give the exact number of skeins needed, either 
five or seven. 





7 HERE'S A 
MAIL ORDER SPECIAL 


These Suits are of BLUE 
MEDAL FLANNEL—an ex- 
cellent fabric. Every detail of 
the making is most carefully 
looked after, and we are cer- 
tain that the outfit represents 
the best value that is or can be 
given by any establishment in 
this country. The 
suit 











alone, as 





every parent 
knows, costs 
much more in 


the average cloth- 
ing store than 
our Special Price for the entire 


outfit. The sizes are 3 to 12 
years. 


One Complete Suit | ALL FOR 

One extra pair Pants | 

One Polo Cap ... F $ 

One extra Cord and | ] 49 
Whistle J aa 
NOTE.—Our establishment is the largest in New 


York. Mail-order system one of the most perfect in 
America, : ‘ 
FASILION CATALOGUE, 


containing full descriptions, illustrations, and prices of 
hundreds of articles that can be bought by mail sent 
FREE to any address, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
3d Ave. cor. 59th St. NEW YORK 


FREE! to everylady 


Who sends us 25 cents 
for this ROMAN GOLD 
VLATE PANSY SCARF 
PIN, set with a beautiful 
Genuine Khine Stone.We 
will mail FREE our new 
FASHION CATALOGLE 
containing hundreds of 
illustrations of latest 
styles in Cloaks,” Suits, 
Underwear and every- 
thing worn by Man, 
Woman and Child at 
New York lowest prices, 
at once, as pin 18 ¢ eauty and our catalogue will save you 
MAHLER BROS,, 508-504 Sixth Ave., New York 














Writs 


many dollars. 





DON’T YOU THINK 


Your BABY would look pretty 
in «a carriage like that? We 
have prettier ones, also 
cheaper ones, all shown in 
our cutalogue, which we will 
mail free if you write for it. 
FREIGHT PAID by 


WALTER HILL CO. 
220 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Normandie. 
gue Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 

ing, Em- 
broidery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work, Send lc. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages, 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to 1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and protitable work. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 257 Grant Ave. Manville.R.1. 


[DRESS CUTTING 


BY THE TAILOR METHOD. 
WAIST, SLEEVE AND SKIRT CUTTER. 
Simplest and most practical ever made. Any lady 
can become a practical Dress Cutter in half an hour. 
Se” Half price to introduce it. Send for circular. 
B. M. KUHN, Inventor, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


SATIN and PLUSH REMNANTS for 
Crazy Patch. A large pkg. pretty pleces* 
assorted colors, 10c.; 3 pkgs. 25c. A large 


pkg., all colors, Embroidery Silk, 20e. 
Sheet of Crazy Stitches and 32p. Cat. of Fancy Work with 
every order, LADLES' ART CO, Box 5844, St. Louis, Mo. 


Latest and Complete Instruction 
CROCHET WORK Book, 114 pages, illustrated. All 
kinds of Crocheting. Cotton, Linen, Silk and Wool. 
Sent, postpaid, 35 cents. 








as 






NC, 




















TE & CO., 210 STATE STREET, Chicago, IIL. 
The Invisible Mender. Mends any 
article of wearing apparel without 


L. WH 
SEW LESS sewing or showing 8 seam. 20 cts. 


a package. Agents wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MRS. A. GAIL, Station W, Brooklyn,N.Y. Box 123 
















INEXPENSIVE SUMMER GOWNS 


=f 
\ 


HARMING toilettes of 
crepon white 
cotton goods and China 
silks ure ¢ usily made at 
home for afternoon 
and evening wear dur- 
» Ing the summer, when 
the full dress incident 
to the grand winter re- 
ceptions is not required, 
Everything this season 
must be trimmed with 


chalhe 





lace, ribbon, and jet, to 
vive it the desired 
stylish air, and with 


plenty of such accesso 
ries the remainder of the dress may be quite 
plain. Black ties or slippers are in good style 
with all of these costumes, 
NEW DESIGNS FOR GOWNS 
A WHITE challie having pink flowers and 
< light green leaves has a bell skirt with 
a ruffle on the lower edge and a dip in the 
back, headed with bows of light green moiré 
ribbon at intervals of every half yard. The 
round bodice a yoke and deep cuffs of 
point de Genes lace, with a collar of the ribbon 
and a pointed girdle of the same, which is 
made at the widest part—the point in front 
of three rows of the ribbon, then tapers to one 
row, Which ties at the back in lone ends and 
loops. Cream crépon makes a girlish costume 
with a bell skirt having a border of cream, 
pink, green, yellow and blue moiré ribbon, 
which changes with every turn, being of the 
mother-of-pearl shades. This border is more 
becoming to a short figure that seems to lose 
height with a ruffle. The bodice has elbow 
sleeves and a V-shaped neck, and is without 
darts. A ruffle of ecru point de Genes lace 
trims the neck and wrists, with bows of ribbon 
draping its fullness. A Watteau belt and bow 
finishes the toilette, which is also very pretty 
for a young girl’s graduation dress. White 
China silk covered with yellow chrysanthe 
mums is fashioned into a scantily gathered 
skirt having two ruttles on the edge, one three 
inches and the other five deep, and both sewed 
onto the same cord for a heading. Down the 
left side are five large rosettes, called “ chrys- 
anthemum” bows, as they are of many loops 
and peaked ends, imitating the petals of the 
flower. These are of No, 2 satin ribbon, vellow 


has 


in hue. The round bodice has a half low 
neck with a ruffle of white chiffon headed 
with a row of small rosettes set closely to- 


gether. The sleeves reach nearly to the elbow, 
and have a ruffle of chitfon below the row of 
rosettes at the lower edge. A wide, soft belt 
of yellow crépe is tied on the left side, with 
two short ends and loops in Directoire fashion. 


GOWNS OF WHITE FABRICS 
NDIA linon, nainsook, linen lawn and 
dimity are all prettily made with a full 
skirt, ruffle, full sleeves and deep, close cuffs, 
with a Russian blouse, round or a full “baby” 
waist. The trimmings are ribbons and point 
de Genes lace, which may be had in white or 
écru, and is applied as a bertha ruffle, flat 
yoke, cuffs, or wrist ruffles, flounces, girdles, 
in fact, it is put on every fabric and in every 
possible manner. A Russian blouse is imi- 
tated with a round waist by wearing a “ double 
bell”’ skirt, which consists of a bell made in 
two parts, the upper one reaching nearly to 
the knees and the lower one to the floor, with 
each edge trimmed to correspond with the 
belt, cuffs, yoke, and opening down the left 
side. Creamy organdies and batistes are like- 
wise trimmed with this lace, ribbon belts, and 
bows or silken girdles. If the possessor of 
several pretty skirts, silken, woolen, or cotton, 
make a lace jacket and blouse to wear with 
them, using the black French lace, or the cot- 
ton point de Genes. 


LATE SKIRTS AND PRINCESS DRESSES 
DRAPED front seen on several of the 
imported gowns shows a bell shape, 
with a drapery the full length coming to a 
point on the lower edge, with the sides turned 
forward to form large revers. Another dress 
shows an apron rather pointed in the center 
and narrow at the top. The Watteau bell is 
shaped like the bell skirt worn for some time, 
only the center back has a triple box plait ” 
the outside, which is only four inches wide a 
the top, tapering wider toward the bottom like 
a Watteau plait. This Watteau fullness at 
the back is now seen upon jackets, capes, 
dressing-sacques, blouses, tea- ouivan, wrappers, 
ee gowns, and also on low and high 
podices, with the fullness looking as though an 
extra breadth had been elongated from the 
skirt and caught up to the back between the 
shoulders with a bow of ribbon or passemen- 
terie ornament. Puffs, ruffles and flat borders 
are fashionable for a skirt. Trimming the 
seams is not yet passé, and outlining with 
passementerie, etc., is still a favored garniture. 


HINES 
‘ON HOME» 


DRESS MAKING 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


RI 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Miss Hooper invites, and will cheerfully an 
swer any questions concerning home dressmak 
ing which may be sent to her by the JOURNAI 
sisters. While she will answer by mail, if stamp 
is inclosed, she greatly prefers to be allowed 
to reply through the JOURNAL, in order that 
her answers may be generally helpful. Address 
all letters to Miss EMMA M. HOopeER, care of 


THe Labies’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRESS AIDS FOR MOTHERS 
DRESSING SMALL BOYS 
IC - ue kilt skirts of cheviot and 
NG oF = ). pique are buttoned to skirt 
4a waists of figured camibrie, 


lawn, or nainsook, and over 
the outer jacket the round 
or sailor collar attached to 
the wuist Short 
trousers and kiltskirts worn 
witists are buttoned to an 
silesia. The outside jackets 
have a wide, short back and round or square 
fronts, with only side and shoulder seams. 
Boys of one year have coats of white or tan, 
Bedford cord, Henrietta, or the soft) light 
weight) French cloakings, which are made 
with a round waist, full sleeves, gathered 
skirt and a Carrick collar of three layers, 
graduated in size, of the cloth, or one of point 
de Genes lace. With these they will wear a 
Tam O'Shanter of white straw or Leghorn, or 
silk with rosettes of ribbon for the trimming. 
White and gingham dresses for boys of one to 
two years or older, if the mother wishes, have 
a gathered or box-plaited skirt reaching the 
shoe-tops, and a round waist buttoning in the 
back with only side and shoulder seams, A 
belt, or merely a corded edge, finishes the 
waist, which is shirred at the neck and belt, 
left plain, and a square or long plastron set in 
of embroidery, or bretelles of edging gathered 
from the center of the waist line in front to 
the shoulders. Plaids, stripes and plain ging- 
hams and chambreys are worn, also the 
striped cotton Bedford eord, dimity, piqué 
and nainsook, with embroidery and insertion 
for a trimming. ‘The sleeves are full, top and 
bottom, or have an upturned cul? over a full 
cout shape. ‘Turn-over collars are worn of the 
dress fabric, or embroidery. The Russian 
dress is made of two widths of twenty-seven 
inch goods gathered on a cord to a round 
waist, which opens down the left side and is 
trimmed with embroidery. Another pretty 
suit fora lad of two or three years is of piqué 
mide with a round waist and kilt skirt and a 


Bey oa 


with blouse 
underwaist of 





rests, 


loose 


Watteau plait of one box plait running from 
the neck to the foot at the center front. On 
the lower edge is a border of embroidery, ex- 


cept at the Watteau plait; under this plait the 
waist fastens with pearl buttons, and coat or 
hip pieces are attached at the waist line. The 
sleeves have upturned cuffs of embroidery, and 
the deep cape collar is trimmed to correspond, 


GOWNS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 

MOST useful gown for a young girl is a 
d blazer suit of serge having a bell skirt, 
bodice and suspender straps all finished with 
stitched edges, the skirt opening on the sides 
with pearl or gilt buttons. The blazer has a 
rolled collar, short revers and high sleeves 
and stitched edges. The shirt waist may be 
of fine striped flannel, wash or China silk, 
and is gathered at the center of the collar, back 
and front, held by a draw-string, and finished 
with turn-over collar and cuffs, ruffled, and a 
jabot ruffle down the front. Round waists, 
gathered or bell skirts, and square jacket fronts 
are worn with a blouse front of surah or China 
silk. Challie dresses have a girdle or belt of 
ribbon and a yoke of point de Genes lace. 
Girls of fourteen should wear the skirt to their 
ankles. Black hose and ties for nice, with 
“common sense’’ or round-toed shoes for 
everyday wear. The bodices worn with sus- 
pender straps must be boned. Striped Bedford 
cord cottons are fashioned into a blazer suit 
and worn with a shirt waist of figured cambric 
or plain white. At twelve years of age a 
gathered skirt should measure three yards. 
A pretty sash for dressy wear is of soft silk, 
the full width, with the ends fastened at the 
side seams just under the arm-holes, brought 
to the front, crossed and carried to the back to 
form a knot and two long ends. 


FROCKS FOR THE LITTLE WOMEN 

AINTY party frocks of China silk, Henri- 
etta, crépon, ete., in white or delicate 
shades have a gathered skirt, round or slightly- 
pointed waist, and sleeves in two puffs to the 
elbow, with a frill of écru point de Genes lace 
corresponding with the bertha frill of the 
same. 
India linen. The heavy Madras and cotton 
cheviots are selected for sailor suits trimmed 
with white cotton braid. Yokes, girdles and 
cuffs of colored piqué are worn on white piqué 
frocks, with white braid trimming the blue 
portions. Sailor suits have the skirts box- 
plaited or gathered. Point de Genes lace is 
used as a bertha or bretelles frill, flat yoke 
and Vandyke collar. Belts of insertion are 
worn on gingham frocks. Lawn, mull, and 
batiste frocks are simply trimmed with a frill 
of the goods around the low neck, and worn 
with a white guimpe. Russian embroide ‘ry in 
colors on stripes of batiste, Hamburg embroi- 
dery, point de Genes lace, velvet, and satin 
ribbons are all used for trimming girls’ dresses. 


The guimpe is of mull, or the finest of 








[DRESSMAKERS CORNER 








Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmakiny sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


Ms. B 
returned 
Mis. EK. KE. F 


ane moire 


eESSIE M.—A personal letter to you has been 


lave 


ribbon as ce 


a bell skirt and trim 
seribed to * Alone 


with jet 


Kirrie B 
make a “bell 


coods and 
rutile, high 
Vest of black 
silk gimp on 


Press the plaits out of your 

kirt with a gathered bias 
sleeves and a pointed, coat-tail basque, 
trah, bengaline or brocade, with jet or 
all of the eae 


SASANNAH -Have a bell 
with bows of velvet or moiré No 
bon. Basque may have a pont, 
and deep cuffs of ecru point de ¢ 
on lower edge tied in the back. 


D. M. K.-An “extra tall 
rutile on the edge of her “ bell 
is used with and without a “dip.” 4) The lining and 
skirt are not always stitched logether, except at the 
belt, but are of the same shape, 


Mitts. SALLIE B 


skirt, with a rufile headed 
pansy colored rib 
back and front, yoke 


senes lace, With ribbon 


woman’ ’ should wear a 
skirt. (2) The“ bell’ 


Read answer to Mrs. 
Correspondents are requested to write 
plainly, as several letters have 
the address was so blurred that I 
and such guesses are not 


A. L. (.--Black plush capes are not 
Steel colored Henrietta is a pretty color, and trims nice 
ly with jet gimp, nowse fe shionable, (3) Have a coat 
tail back and pointed front to your ba que, (41) Ribbon 
wecessories are more stylish for house gowns, 


Preacher's Wire Chiffon ruffling is a very thin 
silky material embroidered on one edge and in widths 
from three and a half to twenty inches, twenty five to 
eighty-five cents a yard, (2) As you have given your 
address I will answer your other questions personally. 


Bessie M 
their address 
been returned where 
could, but guess at it, 
always correct, 


stylish. (2) 


G. Yellow is supposed to prove becoming to any 


one, except a very red blonde. (2) Tan, brown, dark 
redor green, old rose, navy blue, cream: and purple. 
($) Brownish tan serge, whipeord, crépon, cheviot, 


came!’s hair, etc., with golden-brown bengaline corselet, 


Fuosste Bring the Watteau bow from the under 
part of the arms and tie in the back as usual, uf you do 
not Wish it to cross in front. (2) Trim the gingham 


with an éeru yoke and deep cults of point de Genes lace 
Have a ruftie on the skirt and wear a ribbon or fanc y 
leather belt. 


Miss Low The latest wraps are reefer jackets in 
black and tan English cloths, (2) Shorter capes in 
three layers are the novelties in the cape line. Gs) The 
Watteau bow is still flourishing, and probably will all 
sumer on house dresses, The two chief colors are 
tan and gray, then navy*blue and brown, 

LILLiAN-—I am sorry to keep you waiting, but this 
column is full to overflowing long before all are an 
swered, You can wear the lace and velvet with feathers 
if you are no longer in deep mourning, viz, crépe or 
plain severe black. (2) Black fancy straw, with faille 
ribbon, lace and violets or lavender orchids. 


Mrs. Larra J.—Read answer to 
bright jet in place of the dull. A forty inch plain gren 
adine you should pay $1.50 for, getting seven yards. A 
striped net at the same price would be more dressy. 
The border could be omitted for a rutile headed with 
bows of ribbon here and there if you prefer, 


* Alone,” and use 


(. S.- Wear gray, light tan, navy and grayish blue, 
dark green, brown, dark garnet, cream and fawn, (2 
The bell skirt with a flat border, a moderately high 


sleeve and basque pointed in front, with a pointed or 
deep, harrow coat-tail buck will make you look taller. 
Use lengthwise, fat and narrow trimmings. You are 
very young to have such a responsible position. (3) 
Auburn hair. 

ALONE Make the grenadine over dull-black surah, 
Shaping the latter as a bell skirt with a narrow 
ruffle. Cut the outside in the same 
with a border of black faille ribbon, No. 16, without an 
edge, (2) The bodice should have a point, back and 
front, With a vest of surah fullat the top and outlined 
with narrow dull jet gimp, which also trims the wrists 
and collar, Fold ribbon along the lower edge of basque, 
tying it at the back point in long ends and loops, using 
No, 12 for this. 


bias 
manner and trim 


KksTeLLE— Your lace skirt should be of the full, not 
the plain, order, (2) Renew the color by brushing it 
well and then sponge with an old black kid glove dipped 
into diluted alcohol; iron on the wrong side with a cloth 
between the lace and iron. (3) The sleeves may be 
gathered at the shoulders and also into deep eufis, or 
may be simply the full-topped coat pattern, (4) Your 
question relating to gingham dresses was answered in 
the March and April issues, Trim with a ribbon belt 
and écru point de Genes lace yoke and deep culls, 


Hatrik M.- Have a black or tan reefer jacket for a 
spring Wrap. (2) Hlave your cashmere dyed a uray ish 
blue and trim with narrow jet gimp on the edges of the 
basque, If a clear dark blue is more becoming to you 
have that shade, (3) Wear a black hat. (4) Make with 
a“ bell” skirt and a narrow rufile on the edge, or head 
the hem with gimp. Another becoming skirt for a short 
figure is to trim: each gored seam with a row of gimp 
jet or silk, and to dispense with the ruffle. The bodice 
should have a pointed front and a similar or deep coat- 
tail back. High sleeves, 

Kk. R.—For street wear China silk in black or navy 
blue grounds will be worn; also créponus and thin sum- 
mer weight cheviots, (2) Change the style of dress at 
eighteen months to wo years, discarding white yokes 
and full baby waists for the high necked plaited waists 
and jacket fronts in chambrey, gingham and cotton 
Bedford cord trimmed with embroidery. At thirty 
months, if the boy is well grown, he can wear a sailor 
blouse and gathered skirt of flannel for the summer, 
also a jacket and skirt of cording or Henrietta witha 
blouse of China silk or nainsook. 


MAMIE B. D.—First cut out your skirt lining, face 
sham and finish it, even to arranging the outside mater- 
ial, and then hang it up and out of the way. Cut out 
the bodice and sleeves, baste and fit both ; then sew up 
the seams of the bodice, e xcept the shoulder and under- 
arm seams; overcast or bind them all, press those that 
are stitched, put in the bones and the belt, work the 
buttonholes, sew on the buttons, baste on thecollar and 
have another fitting. If everything is now exact finish 
up the seams; if alterations are necessary make them 
at these seams; put on the facing, sew the collar and 
put in the sleeves, trying on the bodice once more to 
see if they are correct. The last bit of sewing is put 
upon the’sleeve protectors or shields. 


Miss A. G.—The princess shape is chiefly intended 
for vinithug ~ house wear, though some handsome 
street suits are made in this manner with the front of 
the bodice draped and the gown fastened diagonally, 
(2) Your China silk may have a“ bell” skirt, gathered 
ruffie and pointed bodice, with a plastron of China silk 
the color of the figure in the silk. Use black moiré, 
satin or velvet ribbon on the edge of the bodice, finish: 
ing in ends and loops at the back. Jet gimp on the 
collar and wrists, and to trim the front of the 
bodice from the side seams to the point, thus imitating 
a corselet. Hlead the ruffies here and there with bows 
of the ribbon. (3) Trim the challie with black lace 
plastron, edging on the sleeves and a tiny steel gimp on 
the edges | “bell” skirt, round bodice, high sleeves and 
a ribbon belt. 


PREGUNTADORA—Small toques of lace, jet and flow- 
ers. (2) Bell skirt with a tiny ruffle or two overlapping 
if you are tall. Bodice with a corselet front and long 
coat-tail back and high sleeves; trim all edges with nar- 
row black jet or silk gimp and use the collar you desire. 
(3) The full skirt is correct for the white, but remodel 
the’surplice waist into a “ baby” waist, with yoke and 
deep cuffs of point de Genes lace and wear a ribbon 
belt shaped like a girdle. (4) China silk, crépon, light- 
weight serge, cheviot and silk-and-wool mixtures. (5) 
Green bengaline for skirt border, cuffS and corselet or 
vest, headed with bead gimp to match the brownish 
tan serge or whipcord, which should have a bell skirt, 
high sleeves and one of the many new waists described 
in the May issue. Wear this for the church, with light 
tan gloves and a tan straw hat having tan ribbon, écru 
lace, flowers and monty of green foliage. (6) Your 
ideas are very good relating to the China silk, only in 

‘lace of gold braid use jet or colored passementerie, ¢ and 
vive skirt ruffles of silk. (7) Line the skirt, have a 
facing of canvas and binding of velveteen. 
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SILKS 


and SILK Goods 


CATALOGUE FREE 


1892 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and r? Goods in the world, 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 
Chicago. It takes an enormous 
edition of many hundred thousand copies 
to supply the demand each season. ‘This 
Spring’s edition is now ready, and every 
lady interested in Dress Silks, Silk 
Waists, Silk Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk 
Parasols, Silk Veilings, Silk Ribbons, 
Silk Gauze Fans, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Silk Hosiery, etc., should send 
postal card request at once and receive 
one, free. Address, 


CHAS. A.STEVENS & BROS. 
Strate Sr., Chicago, II. 


FINE BOOK- FOLD GINGHAM 


now 


rc... 








Sea Island Zephyr. 


Imperial 


JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
No. 83 Worth Street, New York. 


Zephyr. 





PRINTED BATISTE, 
36 Inches Wide. 


KING PHILIP MILLS. 


Send two-cent stamp for samples of 
Cambric, Lawns, 
Nainsook ana Batiste, 


MADE BY THE 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 
85 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
HAVE YOU A TORN DRESS? 


MEND IT WITH 
UNIVERSAL MENDING TISSUE 
Which mends Silk, Satin, Plush, Velvet, all Cotton and 
Woolen Goods, Kid Gloves, Gossamers, Carriage Tops 
Rubbers, Oil Cloth, Carpets, ete, without sewing anc 
much neater, Also hems all Dress Goods better than 
can be done by hand or machine. Price, per package, 
postpaid, 25 cents. Try it. State, County and Local 

Agents wanted, 125 per cent. profit. 
Address J. F. UPSON & CO., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Agents, Unionville, Conn. 


ry KLEINERTS 2 
DRE sHIELDS' 


Tue Ge* SUPERIOR TO ALL “nema 


Kample air a either style ty on receipt of 245e. 
KLE INERT RUBBER COMPANY, 
26 ze Be Houston fesest. New York. 



















A complete garment, worn under 
the cor-et or flannels, protectin, 
the clothing from perspiration 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing tie work of six 
Misses’, bust measure 28-33, 'g.80 
| penal bust measure 34-39, 1.00 
Lad bios sie 40-46, 1.25 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1297 WEST MONROE ST., CH icago. 


Send money by Post Office Order. Catalogue Free. 


Stamping Patterns 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from on agreement to pay for = 
they keep and return the rest. Address HENR 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 

all for six 2c. stamps (12c.) Address 
J. J 


| ID F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. sox J. 


LADIES without business experience 
are pawns immense sales 
of Mme. McCABE’S CORSETS AND 
WAISTS. deakier agents’ terms, 


St. Louis Corset Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
INFANTS oem Heer Cece meen 


up cheaper by this me thod than any other. , Materials 
for complete outfit of 20 pieces, $10. Send 2 cents for 
samples and catalogue. H. J. SPRAGUE & the 








We will send you a fringed linen Tidy 

of ‘‘An Owl Maid, ” Floss to work it, 
mone book of stitches and $2-page 
Catalogue of Stamping Outfits, ete. 














HILADELPHIA SHOPPING. Send for circular. 
Miss M. Thomson, Lock Box 585, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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GOING-AWAY GOWNS FOR BRIDES 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


HE wise little maiden whi is 
going to marry the dearest 
man in the world, naturally 
desires to look her prettiest 
on her wedding-day. She 
thinks of white satin and 
illusion veils, of orange blos- 
soms and fascinating gloves, 
of high-heeled slippers and 
dainty fans; and then she 
stops and thinks again. All 
this is beautiful; all this 
finery can only be worn 

once in one’s life, but after all it does take 
such a lot of money, and can never be used 
for any other occasion. So, remembering the 
length of her purse, remembering that even 
if she had the white gown re-draped with 
roses, and the veil folded away after the wed- 
ding, there would never come in her life the 
time when she would really have the proper 
opportunity to wear it, so she concludes to 
have what used to be called a traveling dress, 
but which is now known as a going-away 
gown, 





A FEW GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
rINHE stvle of this gown depends entirely on 
the distance which she travels ; if her go- 
ing away is simply from her mother’s home to 
her own, or to some great hotel in the sume 


A GOWN OF ROSE AND WHITE (Illus. No. 1) 


city, then an elaborate visiting toilette may be 
worn. If, however, a journey is to be taken 
on the train, a simpler costume is chosen, and 
as soon as possible it is changed for one that 
shows signs of former wear. Do not permit 
yourselves—and I should like after this to 
put about four exclamation points—do not 
permit yourself to look dowdy when traveling. 

Silk of the light-weight benyaline, Irish 
poplin, soft wools, and cloths suited to the 
season, are liked for going-away gowns, and 
the bonnet and gloves must, of course, not 
only be in harmony with them, but absolutely 
and entirely fresh. The shoes are prettiest 
when of patent leather, low, and laced up the 
front, but when one starts immediately on a 
journey of some length, it is wise to have the 
ordinary high buttoned boot. A going-away 
gown made for a brown-haired lassie is some- 
what elaborate, but is intended to be worn 
afterward at various garden parties and fetes 
to be given in honor of the bride. 


A GOWN OF ROSE AND WHITE 


4 he material used for this costume (Illus- 

tration No. 1) is of pale rose and white 
silk, the extremely fashionable broad stripe 
forming the design. ‘The skirt finish is a 
somewhat scant gathered ruffle of plain rose 
silk, the skirt itself being fitted closely to the 
figure, and having the very slightest train im- 
aginable in the back. The bodice is a close- 
fitting one of plain pink bengaline, it is 
pointed in front and at the back, arches over 
the hips, and fastens at the side so that an in- 
visible effect is produced. Across the front 
are draped folds of the striped silk, so that the 
Zouave jacket effect is gained. The sleeves 
are full and high over the shoulders, of plain 
pink silk, and come down to points over the 
wrists. The high collar is of silk, and, at the 
back, falling from the neck, are long wiite 
ribbon ends that reach quite to the edge of the 
skirt. The bonnet is a small one formed en- 
tirely of tiny rosebuds, tied under the chin 
with rather broad moiré ribbon. Easy-fitting, 
white kid gloves are worn. Of course, such a 
dress as this could not be cited as a general 
going-away gown, but it is in extremely good 
taste for a bride to wear when she does not 
leave the city, which is a sensible practice 
followed by many brides this summer. Such 
a costume for a widow marrying for the second 
time could be developed in gray and white, 
while the bonnet could be of steel, or pale-blue 
flowers, 





THE SIMPLEST OF WEDDING GOWNS 
thee simplest of wedding gowns, and one 
. Which is often affected by young girls 
when they are going right on the steamer to 
dance o’er the billowy waves and go “ strange 
countries for to see” is made of dark-blue 
serge, with a plain round skirt simply finished 
with a deep hem properly stitched and pressed 
by the tailor himself. With this is worn a 
blouse waist of blue silk, sufficiently full in 
the back and front to be comfortable, and 
belted in at the waist with a blue, varnished 
belt. The sleeves are only moderately high, 
shaped into the arm, and have their stitching 
as their finish. The collar is a turned-over 
one of blue silk, with ribbon ties holding it in. 
With this is worn asmall, blue straw bonnet 
that fits the head after the simple, old-fashioned 
cottage shape, is decorated in front with a 
bunch of pink arbutus, and has narrow, blue 
ribbon strings and a prim bow under the chin. 
The gloves are of gray undressed kid, and the 
ulster, which is part of this outfit, is a blue 
and white cheviot made with a deep cape. 
ANOTHER PRETTY WEDDING DRESS 
thew - English idea of a real going-away toi- 
lette, that is, a gown in which one can 
be married and which is not too elaborate to 
travel in, is shown in Illustration No. 2. The 
material used is of light mode suiting, which 
has for a finish about the lower edge of the 
skirt three narrow frills of mode ribbon a 
shade darker. The bodice is drawn up in soft, 
full folds, among which is the invisible fasten- 
ing, andthen it has an outer draping of the 
same fabric, which, turning over, forms deep 
capes on the shoulders and revers at each 
side, that are outlined with a narrow band of 
feather trimming, the entire style tending to 
make the shoulders look much broader and 
the waist smaller. <A soft, broad ribbon of the 
shade of that which trims the skirt comes 
from the under arm seams on each side, and 
being softly knotted falls far down in front. 
The sleeves are close-fitting ones with a finish 
of feather trimming at the wrists. The high 
collar is made of mode ribbon in stock fashion. 
The hat is one of the pretty, flat shapes of light 
straw trimmed with loops of mode ribbon and 
clusters of lilies of the valley. The gloves are 
of a dark shade of mode matching the feather 
trimming. Understand that this feather trim- 
ming is not a wide one, but merely a piping. 
THE GIRL WHO WANTS TO KNOW 
UT,” says somebody, * what would you do 
yourself if you were going to be married 
and felt that you couldn’t have satin and 
tulle, had to choose a gown in which to travel, 
wanted it to be pretty, and, best of all, to be 
refined?” Then I answer, ‘*My dear girl, I 
should take the one that is shown in Ilustra- 
tion No.3. It is simple, but it is smart and 
will be useful. The wearer will never be dis 
tinguished as a bride by her gown, and in select- 
ing it she will obtain a costume from{which 
much wear could be obtained.’ The cloth is 
a good Scotch tweed showing a small check 
pattern, The skirt is made very close-fitting 
and entirely escapes the ground. Well-bred 
women, my dear, are not posing as street 
scavengers nowadays, A softsilk skirt ofa light 
cream shade is worn 
held in place at the 
waist line by a belt 
of light brown 
leather which is 
pointed and laced 
just down the front. 
The collar is a high, 
folded one of the 
silk. The little coat 
is of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt, 
has square tails of 
medium length in 
the back, and is cut 
offshort like a man’s 
evening coat across 
the front, a rolling 
shawi collar notched 
to have revers 1s 
faced with a corded 
silk of light brown 
shade. The sleeves 
are full, but not 
raised on the shoul- 
ders, are shaped in 
to form a rather 
loose coat sleeve, 
and have as a finish 
pointed cuffs of the 
silk. The hat is a 
brown straw sailor 
with a low, rather 
broad crown worn 
well forward on the 
head. The gloves 
are the very heavy 
piqué walking 
gloves, with over- 
lapping seams and 
closed with four 
large buttons. The 
hair is braided and 
Jooped with a dark- 
brown ribbon. 
Ifaplain material 
is preferred, it might 
be chosen, but peo- 
ple who have ex- 
perience say that the 


small checks wear 
better than any 
plain fabric. If the 


sailor hat does not 
suit you, get one of 
the square walking 
hats, orasoft Alpine 
one, and dressed in 
this way you can go 
on no end of pleas- 





A PRETTY GOING-AWAY DRESS (Illus. No. 2) 


ure excursions with your husband, you can 
become interested in thousands of things that 
you never dreamed of before, you can photo- 
graph, and collect beetles, and climb moun- 
tains, and you will never once have that awful 
horror coming over you of hurting your gown. 
Even honeymoons have been destroyed by 
that, and certainly if ever woman enjoys her- 


PLAIN AND YET SMART (Illus. No. 3) 


self, it ought to be when she is living through 
that one moon when to her blessed and be- 
lieving heart there is but one man in the 
world and she bears his name. 


THE LAST FEW WORDS 


{OMEBODY smiles and somebody laughs 
\ because I talk about the right of a girl to 


enjoy herself during her honeymoon, I don’t 
mean that it shall stop right there. I mean 
that I want her to 


keep on enjoying 
herself; I mean that 
I want her to keep 
on believing in that 
man just as long as 
ever shecan, If God 
has been good 
enough to hertogive 
her the love of an 
honest and true 
man, then must she 
not only keep on 
loving and. believ- 
ing in him during 
the honeymoon 
days, but forever, 
and that still day 
after, about which 
we read. If, unfor- 
tunately, she has 
chosen a man whois 
not all she thought 
him to be, then she 
must love just as 
much, try to believe, 
and see if her earn- 
est efforts won't 
bring about just 
what she wishes. 
It is just this way: 
Tam a bit old-fash- 
ioned, and I believe 
that when God’s 
minister says to two 
people, “Until death 
do you part,” that 
that’s just what he 
means, just those 
words, and that each 
of you two have got 
to stand by each 
other, trying to 
make the best of it. 
And so I want tosay 
that in choosing the 
gown that you are 
going to wear as you 
make your first step 
into the land of love. 
that you will find 
with it a spiritual 
gown, woven of 
gentleness, embroi- 
dered with forgive- 
ness, and thickly la- 
den withatrimming 
of loving kindness. 
Wear ic‘ until death 
do you part,” 
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F everybody knew that 





they could not get any- 





WE thing better than the 





best, all the glove-wearing world 


| would put on the *¢ Kayser Pat- 


| 


|} have one, 





ent Finger Tipped’’ Silk Glove 
to-morrow. The “fs wear lon- 
ger than the rest of the glove. 
We know it so well that we give 
a ‘‘guarantee ticket’’ with each 
pair sold, good for another pair 
should the tips wear out first. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, 
notify the manufacturer, JULIUS KAYSE” 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 


JUNE WEDDINGS 


Have you a friend who is going to be 
married, and are you in a quandary as 
to what will make a suitable wedding 
gift? Send us your name and address, 
and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 


It’s full of suggestions about new, novel 
and appropriate gift things. 


Our Mail Order Department 


every 





has facility for filling orders 


promptly, carefully and satisfac- 
torily. 

We please you in every in- 
stance, or refund your money. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MACK SON 


BROADWAY, 9TH & 10TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Established 50 Years 

We pay Mail and Express charges within 100 miles 
N.Y. City. Purchases 0f,$5.00 or over sent FREE toany 
part of the U. 8S. SAMPLES free. State price and 
material wanted. Fashion Book mailed free. 

Mention The Ladies’ Home Journal 

GREAT BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS 


) Henriettas, Cashmeres, Bedford Cords, 








In | Fancy Jacquard Weaves, Brilliantines, 
Black } Serges, Batistes, Tamise, Camel's- 
Only | Hair, Grenadines, ete., in prices ranging 

) from -----+---+ + - 3Se. to 77c. 
) Camel’s-Hair, Fancy Bedfords, Cheviots, 

In | Chevron Weaves, Brilliantines, All- 
Ciray Wool Challies in black and white, White 
Only | and Black and Imperial Serges, etc., at 


) prices ranging from- - - - 
SILKS 

Black and White Pongees and Indias, Black and 
White Surahs, Black Faille, Armures, Gros 
Grains, Peau de Soies, Plain Black Indias and 

Chinas, at prices ranging from - $39c. to 81.00 
BLACK AND GRAY WASH GOODS 

In every description, from 10¢, to 25e. 


COMBINATION \\\r, ABSOLUTE 
SETTINGS ~@ey~ SECURITY 


29c. to 79¢. 














Only absolutely secure inter 
changeable diamond mountings 
are the “John F. Morse Patent 
Automatic Lock.” Can make any 
number of articles interchange 
able. Strong, durable, and too 
simple to get out of order. Ob- 
tained only through your local 
jeweler of 
F. E. MORSE & SON 

: Chicago, Illinois 





100-104 State Street 











HOLD ER. 


A woman's idea put into shape to aid her sex. A 
simple invention for winding and unwinding a clothes 
line. Keeps the line free from knots and tangles, 
saves temper, time and line. Every housekeeper should 
For sale by Grocers, Hardware and Notion 
Dealers. Ask for it. Will send one postpaid for 15 cts 
M. E. DUGGAN & CO., 281-85 N. Green St., Chicago 









Wherever the ROCKER 
WASHER is used the Wash 
board Becomes a Relic of 
Barbarism. It is warranted 
to do the washing of an or- 
a dinary family in one hour as 
clean as can be washed by 
hand. Ask your dealer for 
BR it, or write for full description 
and prices. Agents Wanted. 


ROCKER WASHER CO. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Use “COMMON SENSE” TRUNK 


Guaranteed more durable and convenient than 
any other made, and costs no more ; can be opened 
while backed closely to wall, and thus avoid the 
breaking of plaster, tearing carpets, and possibly 
straining yourself by lifting the old style trunk 
forward. Should your dealer not have them, 
write for catalogue, free. 


PALICA BROs., Racine, Wis. 
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THE SMALL 
By [sabel 


Mrs. MALLON will be elad to answer 
to her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, howe 
Department in the JOURNAL 


BELONGINGS 
A. Mallon 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


OF DRESS 


tion about woman’s wear which may be sent 


r, that she be permitted to answer through this 
though, wf Stamps 


ire inclosed, she will reply by mail. Address 


ail letters to MRS. MALLON, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T is by no means true that the 
most elaborate bonnet is 
either the most becoming, 
the most expensive, or the 

A well 

informed milliner said; 

“Anybody can trim a bon 

net where a fan of lace, a 

knot of ribbon, or great 

mass of flowers may be used 
to hide imperfections, but 
it takes an artist to trim 
an absolutely simple cha- 
peau.” This means that the 
placing of a bow properly, 
the poising of a bunch of 
flowers in the most suitable place, and where 
it will seem becoming, is an art. Try it your- 
self. Put on the untrimmed hat or bonnet 
and then place your flowers, your ribbon or 
whatever your decoration may be, and see just 
how long atime it will take you to discover 
the place where it will appear as if the ribbon 
bow or the blossoms absolutely grew. This 
is one of the reasons why French milliners 
are so much addicted tothe use of pins in trim- 
ming; thedecoration is properly placed—if itis 
moved eyen fora second, the charm may be 
lost, and never can be found again. So wisely 
enough the milliner catches it ere it has time 

to fly and holds it in position, as if it were a 

butterfly, either with a plain or fancy pin. 


most fashionable 








ERY broad revers are liked on coat bodices, 
and women who can stand the trying 
combination of black cloth and white satin 
are having them of the dead white hue, and 
then the belt and cutfS match them. 
JIOR a hat that is to be given much wear a 
very simple trimming is commended, It 
is this: Have ten or twelve sharp bows and 
ends directly at one side of the crown, with a 
tall jet ornament that quivers and sparkles 
with every passing wind, Indesign, this may 
be a daisy, a crescent, a full moon or that 
many-pointed shape which is known as the 
* wheel of fortune.” 
HILE elaborate capes of black silk or 
fine cloth are trimmed with jet and 
lace, it is conceded that they belong to matrons 
rather than to young women, who choose, in- 
stead, a well-fitting cloth jacket. The life of 
the loose back sack will certainly be a short 
one; as itiseasily imitated, it already has that 
adjective which is so objectionable applied 
to it, that is, ‘* common.” 
rENHAT a bonnet should exactly match a 
gown is not required; and really it would 
be very difficult to find one exactly the same 
shade as the costumes of the season. How- 
ever, though it must not “ match,” it should 
“harmonize.” The black straw hat, which is 
viven the greatest vogue, accords with any 
gown, and Dame Fashion also insists that 
this is true of the cinnamon brown. <A very 
smart litthke bonnet is of cinnamon brown 
straw, and has under its brima band of tiny 
roses, that peep out as if they were afraid of 
the world; just on top is a bow of brown 
moiré ribbon; the ties are narrow ones of 
moiré and the bonnet itself is the very pink of 
perfection and simplicity. 
VERY tint of green, from light Nile to 
the moss shade, is fancied in Paris; but 
the clever French woman, who knows that 
her somewhat sallow skin does not show well 
against it, cleverly enough combines black 
lace, black velvet or black jet with the bright 
shade, in such a way that it is absolutely as 
well suited to her as the color she claims ex- 
clusively as her own, which is that very try- 
ing shrimp pink. 
MONG the odd wedding presents given a 
bride is a most beautiful pair of garters ; 
the elastic is of white silk, and the buckles 
of white orange blossoms in clear whiteenamel. 
They are sufticiently fine to be removed from 
the garters and worn as shoulder clasps, if one 
fancies such ornaments. 


’ 


rTMALE grey, mode or white “spats” worn 
last summer over low shoes are no longer 
counted good form, and in their place the 
solemn black rules. Spats, by-the-by, to look 
well, must fit like the proverbial glove, and 
when they wrinkle, or do not adapt them- 
selves closely to the ankles, they are to be 
cast to the winds. eee 
MONG the many trousseaux shown this 
spring, the lingerie has been invariably 
made by hand, the favorite trimming being a 
narrow ruffle of the material hemstitched in a 
color. This color, by-the-by, suggests the 
sachet powder to be used. Pale green sets are 
tied up with pale green ribbons and scented 
with new-mown hay; the pink ones are fra- 
grant with the perfume of carnations. 


Bh deg? large jabots of lisse or chiffon are 
liked, and if one is tall and slender are 
becoming. They certainly cannot be advised 
for women who are short- waisted and stout. 
HE greatest elaboration in parasols is 
in their handles, upon which nothing 
seems too rich to be in good taste. The para- 
sol itself is a useful size and oftenest of plain 
silk, but when it is trimmed with lace or 
crépon it must be distinctly understood that 
it does not exist for street wear, but is intended 
solely for driving, or at the watering places. 





AOTTON cord develops very well in bell 

J skirts and Jong Russian blouses; as the 
lines are so simple in this design, itis easy 
to see that the gown may be worn all summer 
without its being necessary for it to visit the 
cleaners, 


VERY dainty hat, that looks as if it 
i might have’ been made for a fairy to 
dance in, has a brim of black lace caught here 
and there with a single lily broken from its 
spray, while the crown is formed entirely of 


lilies of the valley, that stand upagainsta back- | 


ground of green moiré bows. <A black Jace 
butterfly, poised as if for flight, stands just in 
front on the brim, and adds to the“ airy, fairy’ 
look. 7 
6 ee short Eton jacket of smooth black 

cloth and having revers faced with black 
silk, is worn with a white shirt and broad 
black sash. The skirt in harmony with this 
should be a perfectly plain tailor-made one, 
escaping the ground. 

LOOSE sack of black cloth shows revers 

and deep culls of white satin, while 
just where the revers end a broad white satin 
bow is tied. A trying jacket to wear, this is by 
no means as conspicuous as the description 
would seem to make it. 


Ww EN with time and ingenuity can 
/ trim their cloth gowns in the manner 
most fashionable; that is, they can braid them, 
putting on the narrow or wide braid by hand. 
It is for this work that the tailor charges so 
much, because as the braid is henimed down 
on each side, so that it may not curl, many a 
stitch is required before the work is completely 
done. _ 

\ FANCY has arisen for a parting in the 
Pi hair. Few women can stand one just 
in the center of the head, for that requires a 
good forehead, a perfectly outlined pairof eye- 
browsand a straight nose. However, the hair 
can be parted on the top of the head a little to 
one side, or indeed, if it is becoming, very 
much to one side, and the parting not allowed 
to come through the short fringe which is just 
over the forehead, and which produces a soften- 
ing effect. Few woman can afford to do with- 
out the bang, which is, when properly cut and 
becomingly arranged, decidedly the most uni- 
versally becoming mode that has ever been 
known, 


FPVUAE very general liking for black and white 





| cloth is manufactured with 


has induced the tailor-made girl to wear | 


askirt and cutaway coat of black cloth with 
a white shirt, black tie and black belt. of 
course, her gloves are white, stitched with 
black, and she carries the most severe of black 
sun umbrellas, strapped so that it looks as 
slender as possible, and having dead white 
handle and a dead white knob as its finish. 


1 REAT quantities of jet are used upon the 
very fashionable black gowns. Jet, by-the- 
by, is counted as universally becoming, a 
something which it is not, for many fiaees re- 
quire that its hard glitter be softened either by 
lace, ribbon or velvet, and so in using it one 
must discover first whether it is absolutely 
suited to one’s style or not. Of course, it is 
always handsome, but much magnificence is 
oftener out of place than too great simplicity. 
NHATELAINES continue to have silver 
J imitations of the various things on the 
earth beneath and in the water under the 
earth, but none is complete withouta coin up- 
on which something is engraved or cut. As it 
is against the law to deface a coin in any way, 
lovely woman is now willing to spend her 
money having a ruby set in one, or having a 
motto engraved on one because it is so delight- 
ful to feeb she is an offender against the laws. 
FEMALE bride’s bouquet instead of having its 
stems covered with silk shows them 
deftly and carefully hidden from view by 
white kid. This is sewed on in the finest 
manner, which precludes the possibility of its 
slipping, and so there is no danger of the glove 
being spoiled, One says “the bride’s bouquet, 
but this is the mode of arranging all the really 
handsome bouquets. 





MONG the daintiest of handkerchiefs is a 
‘ square one of pearl lavender crépe de 
chine, which has embroidered, just about the 
tiny scallop that is its finish, a violet that is 
many shades darker, and to which are two 
tiny green leaves, the color of those that%form 
the framing for that sweetest of all flowers, the 
Russian violet. 
| ELTS of all kinds, from the plain black 
ribbon and canvas to the most elaborate 
development in gold or silver, in leather or 
kid, will be worn during the summer. They 
are not very wide, as the linen blouse with 
which they will be worn is this season tucked 
in, and a very wide belt would tend to make 
the waist of the wearer look larger than it 
really is. 


ARGE hats for wear in the country and 
intended to shade the face are, when 
dark, of fine English straw that will bend 
without breaking. When this is not chosen 
Leghorn is given the preference, and the broad 
brim bent about the low crown may be caught 
here and there with roses, or loups of ribbon 
as is best liked. 
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Liberal Business Methods 


Phorough Organization, Promptness and Accuracy 
have all combined to build up our 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


to its present enormous proportions. 





Printed 
Cotton Goods 


SEND FOR 


SAMPLES 


oF rhis department by giving at all times the very 


best attention to out-of-town shoppers, has popular- 

French —s ized the buying of goods by nai anol ae chen 
Printed 37 Y, C. its patrons in every state and territory of the Union 
B d with the very best assortment of Dry Goods that the 
rocade, markets of the world afford. No distinction is made 


in quality or price between goods bought at the 
counters and those pure hased through the mails. 
Orders will be promptly filled, and forwarded 
to destination at the earliest possible moment, 
Samples of whatever is desired will be sent 
to any address upon application. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Market, Eighth and Filbert Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


FASHION AND SILKS 


HE genius and intelligence of Silk manufacturers are now receiving the 
unqualified endorsement of ** Fashion.’’ 


IDEALEAN, 18 c. 
TI! CLOTH, 12’: c. 
CREPONS, 37? c. 
Bedford 
Cord 37%¢ 
Ginghams, 
Highland Zephyrs, 18c. 














Silk fabrics are, to a greater or 
less degree, necessary in all the modern Costumes. 

‘The different weaves are very numerous and very seasonable. ‘Taffeta Glace, 
Taffeta Chameleon and Changeable Surahs, for Petticoats and the Foundation of 
Lace and Gauze Dresses, are shown in a variety of combinations and qualities, 
both in Plain and Pekin effects. 

In China and Japan Silks, the styles and colorings are very novel and beau- 
tiful. The Changeable Grounds with White Figures, and Dark Grounds with 
Changeable Figures, are very handsome and much sought for. 

We will cheerfully send samples and quote prices on request. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Ilth St., New York 


the West. 
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Special attention is called to this 
celebrated brand of Bleached 
Muslin, which for fineness and 


and is guaranteed not to Crack 


ov Turn Yellow, 





pei Pris Inquire for this brand, and 
durability is unsurpassed. This tale No Bubatitute. 
In purchasing garments, ash 
for Pride of the West. 
Kor sale by alt leading retail 
Dry-Goods dealers in the 
United States. 


| LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 


saul yp 
\ pity nthe H While, 
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great care, particularly for 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and 
GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, 


in 36, 41 and 45 inch widths, 
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| , y —s } a = 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. BAA f ~~ 
9 Because it Supports Stockings and ee \ 
Underelothes from the SHOULDERS, 
8 and has no stiff cords; fits with per- 
fect ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 

Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 

27 Send for Illustrated Price List. . 4e§ 

THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWIOK CO., Brooklyn, N. %. 








DON’T let manufactur- 
ers using cheap machinery 
and cheaper material talk 


Pointed 
“pins” to you. To ex- 


in Oil. plain, we are the oldest 


inanufacturers in the 

c— — world, Our machinery is 

of the latest and most ap- 

proved pattern, costing double that used by other 

pinmakers, Noothersuse material of proper hard- 

ness, as weare the only manufacturers that cut 

and taper in oil. This process preserves the tem- 

per. The nanie, Puritan, guarantees the best, 
more than worth the small difference in price. 

We take Pains? Yes, to save you some 
“pains” incident to the use of bad pins, 

Take yourself the little pains to insist on 
having only the PURITAN Pins, as every dealer 
should keep them. Sample Card sent free.— 
SEND FOR IT, PLEASE. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT 


continually grows in popularity on 
account of its style, darability and 
price. It is made in all styles. Ask 
your dealer for it and if he does not 
c<eep them send to us for the style 
and size you want. A full descrip- 
tion and Pocket Mirror sent on 
# application. 


C. H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LATEST FAD IN SEASON, ross Neate ana 


very durable; Flesh Gloves; Face-wipers, etc. Send $1 


Glove - Fitting 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset 

““T would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers. They are very often blamed fora poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer doves 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are just!y renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all the 
leading dry goods establishments. 








Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


‘*¢GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS” 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


CORSET AGENTS Wantcesoceuiee sane: 


Hubbard Corset (made to 
order.) EXCELSIOR CORSET Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 


I do shopping of all kinds. Nine years’ experience. 
best reference. MARJORIE MARCH, 904 Spruce St., Phila. 





























for samples. American Silk Mfg. Co., 311 Walnut St., Phila. 
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SUMMER DRESSES 
By 











fg ee THEN the little tots begin to 

=< look as if they wanted 
iu fresh gowning, when it 
WS} seems as if not to have 
AME 7. them in the pinks, pale 
Re sed blues, whites and violets, 
= a3: like the spring flowers, 
LS were wrong, then comes 
bors a Z the busy mother's time. 
I have said so many 


times, and yet I feel that L must repeat it, that 
the simpler a child is dressed the more fash 
ionable is its get-up. Women of yvreat wealth 
and of corresponding intelligence gown their 
little ones either in cotton, or some soft wool, 
but silks and laces are left for those 
Whose bank accounts are smaller, 
tuste is most decidedly bad. 


mothers 
and whose 


THE MATERIALS IN VOGUE 


1." K wash dresses, and the cotton gowns for 

the little people, must made so they 
can visit the laundry; gowns of zephyr ging- 
ham are given the preference. Those best 
liked are the “cram,” which shows dull blue, 


be 


faint pink, durable gray and golden brown; 
next to these the ginghams, showing a white 
backyvround with the narrow stripes, is liked, 


and, by the by, these must be made up with the 
stripes straight instead of bias, as it was last 
year. Lawn or nainsook fancied if the 
small woman is of a size to go toa baby party, 
but are seldom in use for everyday wear, Cot- 
ton cord liked, but not for the very little 
people, it being put on the older girls, that is, 
those ranging from seven to fourteen years of 


Is 


Is 


age. It makes very durable dresses and, al- 
though it will certainly have to go to the 
laundry, it will return in that most desirable 
of all conditions, that is, it will look as good 


asnew. In making up the piqué, great sim- 
plicity isobserved although where a girl is large 
enough to be a little careful as to her frock, 

frequently has a scarlet sailor collar, se riot 
culls and a deep pointed girdle of scarlet 
mounted on stiffening, and laced not only in 


front, but at each side, 
WHAT STYLES ARE MOST FANCIED 

\ ISK) mothers, while they choose simple 
styles, still insist that the little frocks 

shall be made after the last fashion; the 

last, by the by, being two. The one which is 

known as the French model, and which dis- 

plays a very long waist and a skirt that is 


merely a frill, reaching just to the knees and 
permitting an absolutely free movement of 
the legs in running or frolicking. The other 
style, which is called sometimes the Greena- 
way, sometimes the Mmopire, is gathered on to 
the guimpe, allowed to fall full from it, and 
either drawn in across the breast and around 
under the arms, or else confined just there by a 
broad sash. This skirt entirely conceals the 
little and too often results in a small girl 
tripping over her frock, tumbling indiscrimi- 
nately, and not having quite as nice a time as 
she might wish. Personally, I prefer the 
French dress, because if a long stocking 
worn the little body is well covered and sutli- 
ciently warm. 

On larger girls there is a faney for very deep, 
full cape-like epaulettes either of the 
lace of the Russian embroidery, which 
effective and by no means expensive. Every 
one of us knows how a girl from ten to four- 
teen seems to spring up like a weed in the night 
and look supernaturally tall and wonderfully 
narrow. These epaulettes add to her width 
and are decorative beside, while they re- 
tain their simplicity as a trimming. Very 
often regular little fichus made of mulle 
nainsook, and having a narrow hem, hand- 
sewed, for their finisi, are chosen for the older 
girls in place of the epaulettes, but the latter 
are to be commended as newer, though as both 
have the sweetly prim air so much liked for 
little women either may be chosen, 


mars 
legs, 
1S 


COAPSEe 


or Is 


or 


THE YOUNG WOMAN WE ALL ADORE 


| S gowned in a frock of pink gingham. It is 

smocked atthe throat to quite a distance 
down onthe bodice portion; it is then allowed 
to*tlare and is drawn ina little below the waist 
line by asash of the same material formed sim- 
ply of long widths hemmed on each side and 
tied in a big butterfly bow in the back. The 
sleeves are full, smocked at the wrists and then 
flare out in a ruffle that comes well over the 
hands. The edge of the skirt has a plain hem, 
hand-sewed, and above it three narrow tucks, 
caught by needle and thread in the same man- 
ner. The hat worn isa large one of brown straw 
with a huge brown ribbon bow placed flat on 
its brim. The stockings are long, and sus 
pended from the waist, while the shoes have a 
medium low heel and are Jaced up the front 
and tied with ribbon strings. 

This is a frock that vour little daughter and 
mine could be happy in, would look pretty in, 
and what more can you want for her than 
this combination? To be happy and to look 
pretty! Isn't that all that necessary 


is 


when one is young? Somebody says: * To be 
good.” is required; but really, | do not believe 
any child is thoroughly happy who is not 
thoroughly good. It is a good doctrine to 


teach the little people, and the big ones, too. 
for that matter, that real happiness does not 
come unless it is brought by real goodness. A 
sermon from frocks! But then they can be 
found in everything ; and when one looks for 
them in every-day life they do not always turn 
out such bad sermons. There will be no violent 
grief if the little gown is soiled, and yet there 
can be a gentle suggestion that some care 
must be taken of it. Tell your givl,as I tell 
mine, every time there is a horrid mit on 
her gown there is some poor unfortunads little 
flower has a smut come on it, and so the/tlow- 
er suffers for the misdemeanor of thé little 
living rose, 


FOR 
[sabel A. 


just that way, 


just to the knee, 
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SMALL 
Mallon 


PEOPLE 


OUR COMING MEN 
| yy T you want to take him into your 
arms and hug him till he strug rles to 


yet free? It is just possible that later on he 
may not exhibit this desire to get away from 
the clasp of lovely women, but now he would 
rather play tennis or ball or race around with 


the boys or do most anything than suggest 
that he is a bit “girly.” I have known him 


to sit down and weep for an hour because he 
hada petticoat on. But we have changed all 
that now. The boy looks better for it, and he 
doesn’t suffer as much. 

linsmediately after he has left off regular 
frocks, which is usually in the neighborhood 
of three years, he is put in knee breeches and 
kilts, and if his mother is wise enough to tell 
him about the great big Scotchmen who dress 
he can be encouraged into wear- 
ing his kilts in a satisfactory manner. The 
most desirable materials fora small gentleman 
are the piqués and the corded cottons, and | 
think it would be wise to choose the first when 
the little master starts out for church looking 
us spotless as a lily, and select the corded 
stuffs for every-day wear. These may be got- 
ten in blue and white, black and red, blue and 
black, scarlet and dark blue, brown and blue 
and black and white. They do not soil easily, 
and if properly done up, that is, without too 
much starch, they will wear for two days, if 
a boy is careful, and for a day and a half if 
he does not consider anythingin the world but 
his own pleasure. The little breeches reach 
the stockings coming up un- 
der them so that the legs are entirely covered, 
The skirt is invariably a plain kilt, and must 
come just over the knees, while either a jacket 
and shirt may be worn with it, 
blouse or even a tightly belted one can take 
its place. The immaculate linen shirt and 
smart little cutaway jacket are usually reserved 
fur special occasions, and the blouse in its 
various forms for general wear, 

For the boy who has left off skirts of all 
kinds, and feels that he knows a great deal 
more than his father, the sailor suit continues 
in vogue. The regulation blue serge is used 
for it, and following an Enylish fashion it 
pretty enough brightened either by scarlet col 
lar and culls, or the regulation white ones. 
A gallant little sailorlad, who is dressed in knee 
breeches of dark blue serge, which, by the by, 
the sailor does not wear, and a loose blouse of 


or else a loose 


Is 


the same material interests us. The deep col- 
lar is of scarlet cloth, the ends of it’ hardly 
showing in front, although ‘it extends far 
down in the back; where the sailor’s bare 


neck would show, a plastron of red is set in, 
The knotted tie is of dark blue silk. The 
sleeves are comfortably fall and are plaited in 
ut the wrists to culls of scarlet. The 
ure very dark blue,and the shoes 
sturdy ones with flat heels that 
my gentleman to take many a 


stockings 
are 

will permit 
walk abroad, 


pe ” vl 


The hat which he holds in his hand as he 
makes his good morning to you is a Tam 
of blue serge like his clothes, and has 
on its band in bright red Jetters the name 
of the ship upon which he is supposed 
to sail, but which is really dragged along 
ignominiously by a string. However, if he 
finds happiness in this amusement, be very 


thankful, my friend, for 


illusions vo from: us 
only tow quickly. 


TO COVER 
4 tag KF large light-wei 
for 


THE HEADS 
vhlit straw hats are 
‘yirls Who are over six years, 
decoration is usually an enormeots 
ribbon, flatly placed on the 
crown. The colors liked are dark brown, dark 
blue, very dark red, while very occasionally a 
white one is seen, On the black a scarlet bow 
would be placed, on the scarlet a black one, 
on the blue a searlet and on the brown 
either a scarlet or blue one, as is faneied, Oc 
casionally one of these large hats is covered 
with a wreath of flowers, but while it looks 
pretty and picturesque, it seems a little bit 
out of place, as anything artificial always does 
ona ehild, 


liked 


bow 
brim close to the 


one, 


For the smaller women large shirred hats 
of gingham are chosen. These may bein any 
color desired, and | was going to say in any 
shape, but the truth is that the wise mother 
makes the hat with the soft Tam crown, shirrs 
the brim on cords and then, when it is firmly 
stiffened, bends it to suit the face of the little 
maiden, These hats are light, shade the eves, 


and as they are not expensive it is possible for 


little missie to have three or four of them. A 
pretty hat is of pale blue zephyr gingham 
with the Tam crown and a gathered brim, 


bent as an artist mother decided it 


THE 
A* 


should be. 
FLOWING LOCKS 


during the summer 
locks of your little one 


as 


far possible 
months let the 


float about her head freely, and do not under 
any circumstances cut her hair, unless it is 
that you wish to shape it for once, and after 


that to let it alone. The favorite 
rangement is to have it about the 
face in a fluffy bang, and to let the back 
have just the ends turn. This can easily be 
arranged by putting them over a bit of paper, 
or a kid roller, and after training them that 
way they will turn of themselves. 

As for a boy, I like his curls, but IT must 
confess that | sympathize with him in his de 
sire to get rid of them, He does so long to be 
aman. If the lovely curls give your boy one 
pang, send him tothe barber and have them cut 
off. The truth of it is | do so believe in giving 
children all the happy, sunny days possible 
that I don't want to think that the arrange 
ment of the hair, the putting on of a hateful 
garment, or the wearing of something that 
seems to belittle these small folks should 
permitted by mothers with loving hearts, and 
I think you and IT each claim to be that, and 
we do not want to pose as hypocrites, do we? 


mode of ar- 
front of the 


Their 
of 


BOYS’ GINGHAM KILTS 
~ IMEBODY has asked 
breeches are to worn with gingham 
kilts. This is the way: In selecting the ma- 
terial, a design is chosen in which a dark color 
found, although the general effect may be 
bright, and then, although the kilt and blouse 
are made of the cotton material, the 
breeches are made of light-weight cloth, 
or flannel, and match this dark color. 
most every design, either a dark blue, dark 
brown, very dark green, or very dark gray, 
may be found, and the breeches will then be of 
that shade; but where no color whatever that 
would be desirable in cloth is discovered, then 
the little breeches may be made of black, 
which harmonizes with everything. 

The design that has been worn for several 
summers continues to be favored for the ging- 
ham costumes, that is, the kilt and blouse of 
gingham, and the deep, square collar, either of 


how the little knee 


be 


is 


knee 
serge 


the gingham, or, of course, lace or embroid- 
ery. Very full sleeves are not fancied for 
small gentlemen, but they are comfortably 


loose, and arranged to give a manly 
to the young shoulders. Still, as a precocious 
young man remarked: We boys don’t wear 
sleeves up to our ears like you girls.” When 
piqué is used, the knee breeches are of the 
same material, andso they are when the very 
heavy cotton cord is the material selected, 
Occasionally one finds a boy who really 
likes being “dressed up; who has a keen 
appreciation of how he looks in his clothes, 
and whe is willing to bestow a certain amount 
of care upon them. He can scarcely be quoted 
as a favorite among the boys, but he is very 
aptto be the delight of his mother’s heart. As 
he starts out for a walk, or to goto church, he 
wears knee breeches of dark-blue light-weight 


breadth 


cloth, a kilt, and a little cutaway jacket of 
the cloth that, flaring away, shows the finest 
of shirts, with a lace-edged rutile down the 
front. The collar is of lawn to harmonize 


with this, and square cuffs turned back on the 
coat sleeves are also in good taste. The 
ahigh silk one, a miniature of the one worn 
by the young man’s father. Tan-colored gloves 
are the finishing touch given to this elegant 
gvet-up. Now, Ladmire the boy who can en- 
joy this magnificence, and | appreciate his 
mother’s pleasure in him, but somehow he 
does not get as close to my heart as does the 
wicked little one in plain clothes. 

THI 


VERY SMALL BOY 


hs Ii very small boy is dressed almost like 
his little sister, though his white slips are 
iwtiny bit shorter, and by the he 


time is three 


years old he is permitted to be happy in a 
frock of brown holland or natural colored 
linen, He usually wears a square collar in 


preference to a round one, and there is never a 
suggestion of ribbon or lace upon him. These 
may belong to him when he is just “a bit of a 
baby,” but when they begin to call him “our 
boy,’ the fond mother knows that it is time 
for him to doit the little frills. In the very 
warin weather his bare legs show above short 
stockings, that is, if he is strong and healthy, 
and his mother prefers the English style 
dress for children, though quite as many are 
seen with the long Which the doctor 
pronounces healthier. As an evidence of his 
coming preatness wears no jewelry, not 
even a chain and Jocket being permitted about 


Ones, 


his white neck. Bless his dear heart, he wants 
ne decorations, for, funnily enough, he is apt 
to be ten times more aflectionate than his lit 


tlesister, and to vive his mother a much more 


sincere adoration, 


WHAT OUR CHILDREN CAN DO 
J nee to exist an idea that 
dren are not competent to take 
that if they tear them and muss 
them and treat them in a rude way it is be 
cause they cannot help it. Now this is absolute 
nonsense, Without making the small people 
ubsolute prigs, there no reason inthe world 
why 
their clothes, the amount of 
required to get them, and the 
duty they owe their mother 
them last as long as possible 
ing that your child should 
it should be rough, noisy 
When this child vets to be six or seven years 
old, blame it, and even punish it for faults 
Which you have taken no trouble to correct, 
Nobody knows just how soon achild begins 
to understand, but I really think it is much 
younger than any of us imagine; and just as 


seems chil 
care of 


their clothes: 


Is 


and eare 
fact that itis a 
to try and make 

If you are will 
vo untaught: that 
and untidy, do not, 


money 


soon as it does understand it begins to know 
the difference between right and wrong. Then 
comes your Opportunity ; just at first you can 
only teach it that it must do this or that be 
causeitisright. After while, when the little 
brain is working, you can give a reason for 
this. There are few small boys who cannot 
understand that if their fathers work for the 
money to buy their clothes, if their mothers 
make or attend to the making of them, that it 
is not right and just for them not to take as 
vood care of them as possible. There is your 
sermon for vour small boy. The little woman 


shamed out of untidiness, the fact that 
does not look nice appealing to her self 
respect doing much to keep her in order, Not 
for one minute nor one second do T want you 
tomake life unhappy for a child because of 
its clothes, but you can teach it self-respect, 
and you can teach it that the respect due to you 


can be 
she 


is best shown by behaving itself. Like you, lit- 
tle children are near and dear to me; I con- 
fess to having loved some very bad ones, but 


usually the badness could be traced, 
desire of the child, but to the 


not tothe 
ignorance of the 


mother. You cannot let a litile flower grow 
crooked for six vears, and then expect to 
straighten it out in one day, and you cannot 
straighten it out by striking it. You'll never 


vet it back to its graceful shape by that sort of 
suasion, and it is just possible that you may 
break it entirely. Think it all over, won't 
vou? And if you feel an inclination to say 
hard words, or give a blow to the small man 
woman, Who is, after all, your very own, 
stop and think whether the negligence of the 
mother has not caused the sin of the child. 


or 








hat is | 





they should not appreciate the value of 


CALICO. 
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Hemstitched Linen Tray Cover, 


17 X 27 


inches, 


35c. 


Striped 
Seersucker 
Skirt, 
at 


ruffle 
bottom, 
finished 





bias 


50c. 


with 


fold, 





Infant’s Cap, Surah 
Silk Mull, 
broidered, 


or em- 
ruche 


50c. 


lace 


and pom-pon, 





WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington, D. C. 


FAST 
COLORS. 










THE 
BEST 


ASK FOR FOR THE 
NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Fabrics. 














The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 





The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 


The toes are not distorted as 
by the old style stocking, and 
the big toe, having room enough, stays inside. 

Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
Men’s: 4 pairs of medium cotton; 3 pairs fine cot 
ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or worsted, $1.00 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. 
dJilustrated Booklet on application. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AYER, STROUSE & @ MFRS. 412 BWAY, NY. 
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A Department devoted to a sociable 
Address all letters to Mrs. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


FOME of vou object to be 
told of pleasant things, 
becuse Vou are thot at 
present secing them or 
joining in them. Why? 
Hlow 





much would a 
man struggle who was 
at the bottom of a 
well in the dark and 
the damp if the peo 
ple at the top did not 
assure him of sunlight and fresh air and beau 
ty and joy? Imagine one imprisoned in a 
mine, and the friends outside getting as close 
to him as possible with their moaning and 
their crying and saying: “ Things are no bet 
ter out here; all is gloom and sorrow; it is 
wretched and poor and bad and miserable 
Would it help the sufferer inside? [ think 
not. “Sing.” was the ery of a man whose 
limbs were crushed under the weight of the 
debris which had fallen upon him. “Sing, 
it keeps my courage up.’ So, my dear friends, 
although you are shut in a dungeon of un 
happiness, and turn your faces to the gloom, 
and smother yourself in the poisonous damp, 
we shall still give vou what cheer we can, and 
shall hope that our tones may give you some 
inspiration to use what strength you have, to 
raise yourselves and your loved ones from the 
discomfort and the misery which now seem to 
surround you. We shall not heed you when 
you beg us to stop talking of things that are 
beautiful. We shall tell you of our joys; we 
shall tell you of the sun that is shining; the 
birds that are singing; of the flowers that are 
blooming; of the love that there is in’ the 
hearts of men and women, and we shall hope 
that you will learn to tind some comfort in 
looking at the sunlight, though vou, for the 
time may, for some reason, stand in’ the 
shadow. 
* ,, mt 


| ” NOWING that your experience makes you a care 

ful adviser, I write to you on a subject which is 
very near to my heart. Do you think it wise to send a 
girl to public school? Is she not apt to come in contact 
with and form acquaintances which will prove unpledas 
ant to her when she arrives at womanhood ? 

Ihave repeatedly heard the assertion from selFinade 
men that the acquaintances of their school days were 
often disagreeable to them in after life, and if this be 
true in the case of a boy, would it not be more so in the 
case of a girl? M.W. 

All the unpleasant associations of life are 
not contined to acquaintances made in. the 
public schools, And [do not think that early 
associations are necessarily so permanent as to 
cause annoyance after mature years ure 
reached, Parents should give their children 
the best opportunities their circumstances af- 
ford. In some regions those opportunities 
could be found in the publie schools, but where 
it is possible to do better, the wise father will 
do so. The question of intimacy of friend- 
ship is one which parents do not sufficiently 
consider, and even where the sehool throws 
children) into companionship, the parents 
niiv, with tact and vigilance, turn the child’s 
interests and affections away from harmful 
associations. Parents are too much inclined 
to throw their own responsibility off upon 
teachers. They often rely upon the Sunday 
school teacher for all the religious instruc- 
tion the child has, and the day school teacher 
is blamed for the carelessness and the ill 
conduct which is really the result of home 
mismanagement. The school, in which a 
child spends but asmall portion of his time, 
can neither make nor mar him so completely 
as is sometimes supposed. The home is the 
place where children receive the most potent 
influences. If that is right, the imperfections 
of the school, and the rudeness of companions 
there, cannot be harmful beyond the power of 
the home to repair. A girl certainly needs 
more shielding than a boy. But she may 
earry her shield with her. 


TOTICING a letter in the JouRNAL from a young 
4 girl placed at the head of a house by the death of 
her mother, [am impelled to say that if the four men 
of that family haven't ability or manhood enough to 
take care of their sister and provide her with some help 
in her work they should be allowed to go hungry, and 
their home uncared for, The probability is that they 
will kill their sister and daughter, or else bequeath to 
her a wretched existence because of an over-worked 
girlhood. 6 
You are rather hard. It may be that the 
men of the family are so occupied all day 
that there is really little they can do in the 
home, and perhaps they are preparing for re- 
munerative work, but are not advanced far 
enough to pay for help. Of course, thought- 
fulness will suggest the way in which the lit- 
tle they can do should be done to the best ad- 
vantage, and their leisure hours will be spent 
in smoothing the way of the housekeeper. 
Sut it is too true that the house often demands 
more of the housekeeper than her strength 
allows her to give, partly from our compli- 
cated ways of living, partly from habits that 
have come down from generations, and partly 
because women themselves have not learned 
their own powers and their own limitations. 
Certain things have been considered woman's 
work which do not of necessity belong to her. 
And on the other hand, some things in the 
past have been supposed to be exclusively 
men’s work which woman is quite as capable 
of doing. This latter fact is becoming more 
and more apparent each day. 


JOURNAL readers 
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interchange of ideas amony 
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ye mothers deteriorating? Is the fashionable 


yvoman of today with her club, her classes in 
French, German and knglish literature, etce., as good a 
niother as the old-fashioned one who went to church on 
Sundays, and spent her week days caring for her babies 
sewing for then? ete Phe average mother of to-day 
hands her babies and her work-basket to her nurse and 
her seamstress. Is it well for her to do so”? LB 


No! Mothers are not deteriorating. The 


world venerally is growing better But any 
mother who turns her baby and her work- 
basket over toa hireling is not a true mother 
If the club and the classes stand in the way 


of a woman's duty to her home, they are bad 
Anything that a mother can do to enrich her 
own life and to enrich the life of her family, 
itis not only right for her to do, but it is her 
duty todo. If Tam able to call to my aid in 
the cause of my baby the best plivesi« inn, the 
most skillful nurse and wisest teacher, am I 
not bound to do it? If Teannot have the help 
of their training, must do the best Tecan my 

self No woman has vet exhausted all wis 

dom, and if a mother is so fortunate as to be 
able to vive her children the most scientilic 
physical training by means of paid assistants, 
and can broaden her own inquiries inte the 
fields of foreign literature, and inspire her 
children to go with her into the paths of learn 

ing, can study the great social and religious 
questions of the day, and give her children 
the benetit of her quest for truth, can make 
herself familiar with the needs of liumanity 
in order to help them. and so be the leader of 
her children in svinpathetic charity, then, al- 
though she employs a nurse, she is a true 
mother, Ef a woman wastes her life in trivial 
things. when she might concern herself with 
large things, she destroys not only her life 
but herchild’s, even though she have no nurse 
Let me say it plainly: If 
amother can best brood and train and inspire 
her children without a nurse or a seamstress, 
let her do it in that way; if she can do it bet- 
ter with their aid let her do it thus. Tam 
vladto believe that, while a shameful neglect 
of the obligations of motherhood is) wide- 
spread, there is coming, through the better ed- 
ication of women and an increasing purity of 
Christian faith, a nobler idea of the home 
wndof parental duty 


and no seamstress, 


rEMIIIS magazine is such a comfort to me that I 
thought I would ask you for a little advice ona 
subject which is distressing me very much. TL have two 
dear little girls, but Tam sorry to say they are often 
very naughty, and are sometimes very rude, and rude 
ness, especially to a parent, is something TF consider 
very objectionable. T have not punished, as Twas not 
sore What method of punishment would be best. They 
are becoming more naughty, however, and T concluded 
to seek the advice of the mothers in the JourNnan. I 
have been thinking perhaps an application of the rod 
would be judicious, ANX10Us MOTHER, 


I should not think the rod would be the 
best means of treating this case.  T should 
counsel gentle but firm treatment of your 
children, quiet insistence upon certain cus 
toms of politeness and the daily teaching, by 
example as well as by precept, that courteous 
conduct is their duty, Children are very ready 
to accept an ideal, If you can lead them 
to love and admire some ventle-mannered 
woman, they will be sure to imitate her. 
Their mother must, of course, be their princi- 
pal enide, but sometimes one outside the home 
is more influential for a time. Their plays 
will influence their conduct. If you can lead 
them to choose to play “ visit;” if you join 
with them in their dainty tea parties and pleas- 
ant visitations, and are very polite and cour- 
teous, you will find it will influence them. I 
remember when | was a child that a school- 
mate and T took imaginary names and were 
‘Lady Gertrude’ and “Lady Ethel.” We 
carried on an elaborate correspondence, and 
lived much of our time in palaces, and jour- 
neved with a retinue of attendants. Weim 
agined that all such people spoke with perfect 
propriety, and conducted themselves with 
great elegance of manner; and we tried, in a 
very grotesque fashion, ] doubt not, to speak 
and act with the superiority which we fancied 
belonged to our station. T have often wished 
I had lived in that imaginary atmosphere a 
great deal more. But do not be in too great 
haste; even the correction of a fault requires 
patience and time. 


Witt you say a few words on a subject which is of 


peculiar interest to me? Is an elopement excusa- 
ble under any circumstances whatever? At first glance 
this may seem an idle question; but if you will look in- 
to it perhaps it may not seem so. S. 2 
I should hesitate to say that an elopement 
is never excusable; but it is very rare in- 
deed that the evils resulting from not marry- 
ing would approach in consequence those 
resulting from a marriage entered into under 
circumstances which made an elopement seem 
necessary. I believe in early marriages, but | 
also believe that every influence should be 
placed about that sacred institution to keep it 
pure and holy; that none should enter into it 
“lightly or unadvisedly.” And it would be 
usually safer to postpone a marriage until ob- 
jections could be overcome, rather than to run 
the risks attending an elopement. It is a 
great temptation to a bad man if a woman is 
willing to enter into a secret marriage, and an 
elopement partakes of that secrecy. I certainly 
do not consider this an idle question, but one 
which calls for much thought. 





\ AY I speak of ne k M. G. LL. migl du? 
“ When I was alittle girl, a beautiful young married 
nvited her Sunda class and several 
ther girls about the ame age to forn “ y We 
at ber house once a Week, and Knit, ere 
ed, ete ele aprnne mie ve sent boxes of things we 
bigael ra taacte aschoolfor | r children in the south or 
ow here olin ve had fairs, and sent the pro 
tor bie ly pports ‘ Choo) OF some pupil she 
pent ¢ afternoon with and I presume another 
preparing for us We all loved her, and if any of u 
preayre charitable work I am sure that itwa hie 

sught us to care about it. 5. Kk. M 
This sort of thing has been done miany 


times, and one can scarcely believe what mar- 
vels may be accomplished by a woman who 
uses her leisure wisely and sympathetically 
Phe entire kindergarten work in San Fran 
cisco, a work large enough to have a national 
reputation is, Tam told, the resultof one quiet 
Womans work in her Bible class. 





Nmy earlier days [I dreamed of leaving foot-prints 
on the sands of time, meaning by that to achieve 
ote great literary suceess, and make my name famous, 
I read and studied bard, graduating from college with 
high honors, Then commenced my work in earnest, 
Poverty compelled me to teach, and I brought my 
Whole heart to bear in that loved work. Afler two 
years of teaching I met a noble man who gave his heart 
to me and took mine, Thirteen years of loving, sweet 
fellowship, every year happier and better than the last, 
brightened and ennobled by tive God-given souls to 
nourish and cherish, passed swiftly away. In that time 
my brain and pen had not been entirely idle, though 
mostof my time was naturally taken up in home-mak 
ing and home-keeping, with the highest and most beau 
tiful duties of wifehhood and motherhood, 

And now how can | tell it omy loved one, the father 
of my children, bas joined the great majority, and I am 
left at thirty-two witha béreaved and aching heart, and 
with double duties to perform for our dear little ones. 
Hiow shall | bear up? “Thy Maker is thy husband,” 
said a dear old saint in Israel to me, in the first sad days 
of my grief, And now | am trying bravely to make 
each day a round by which to ascend the ladder of life 
Into heaven a place more dear than ever before, be 
cause of ny beloved, who is there praising God, and en 
gauged in earnest work of some kind, I doubt not, 
And when [say | am trying bravely, | have chosen my 
words with care, for | have many, many duties, and 
very sinall means. IT must rise early, even though I 
may have been much disturbed through the night by my 
dear little teething baby. L prepare the children for 
break fast, and the breakfast for the children, then three 
of them go to school, after which the baby must get his 
bath, and be put to bed, and then such a race with 
household duties until dinner time, at noon for the ehil 
dren's sake. The aflernoon, too, is taken up with the 
duties mothers know of, and when “ the day is done, and 
the darkness falls from the wings of night,” I, too, feel 
that I could * fold my tents like the Arabs, and as silent 
ly pass away,” for Lam sotired, but | have to encourage 
myself to bear up again, and rest my tired body by 
using my brain, or the children will out-grow their 
mother in mental strength, and she will not be able to 
help them in their studies,or be a companion to them 
in their reading by and by. 

Sut | have not told the worst of all. T must now rise 
upand leave the littl: ones (fortunately to the care of a 
loving and energetic grandmother) and go out to find 
work. Give me your good wishes,that [ may tind it 
and have strength and wisdom to do it, H.W. K. 


We do indeed wish you suecess. I believe 
you will have strength for your burden. You 
are well equipped with faith and training for 
doing your work, The years will soon bring 
you to the time when your children will " rise 
early’? to make your days easier, and you 
will forget your sleepless nights and your toil- 
ing days in your glad pride in them, 


| HAVE just been reading one woman's advice about 

letting the litthe ones help yvou,and would like to 
xivemy experience. Tam the mother of two dear little 
ones, one three years and a half oid, the other six 
months old. My litthe daughter can bring me things I 
want for the baby, can arrange his basket in perfect or 
der when Tam done with it after his bath, and put it 
away for the nextday, When Fam dressing him she 
is delighted to stand beside me and hand each article, 
and knows just how and when each particular piece 
comes, When T have swept she can dust and arrange 
books, chairs, dresser, and in fact, almosteverything. I 
sit holding my baby and watch and correct her when 
necessary, and [| know she saves me many a step each 
day. [hope some other mothers will protit by this bit 
of experience as [often do from words read in our good 
JOURNAL as Loften hear it called. [ will sometime, if 
you find this worth publication, tell you how T manage 
to be always the best woman in the world to my hus 
band, 


This would be indeed worth knowing: to 
hold the ideal place in the heart of husband 
and children is a woman's greatest happiness. 


|* making my bed [T have found that it: requires 
strength to tuck the heavy blankets in at the sides 
of the bedstead. Recently [tried bringing them to the 
edge of the mattress and folding the blankets back un 
der themselves smoothly. Then it was an easy matter 
to tuck the counterpanein., My nicely-made bed was a 
SUCCESS, K. M. 


A very good suggestion. 
strength gained. 


Strength saved is 


WOULD like to suggest to M. G. L. to join the W. C. 
tT. U. if there is one within five miles of her home; 
if not to form a Union. She will find plenty to do in 
the many departments of work in which they engage 
1 can hardly understand how any housekeeper can have 
idle hours if they like to read or write. As I have a 
family of six, and have many correspondents, the days 
are not’ long enough to accomplish all IT wish to do, 
Fancy work, and even patch work and rug making 
would help “ to pass away the time.” HENRIETTA, 

LTHOUGIL we do not keep house but board I am 
4 not like M. G. L. I find plenty to keep me busy. I 
think if she looks round her a little she will find some 
one whom she could help a little and so pass away the 
time. In oursmall place [ wish sometimes [ had four 
hands instead of two, for I could find plenty to do, T feel 
very sorry that any wife can say she only had one happy 
vear of married life. My advice to her is try her best 
to have another, and T think her husband will help her, 
and they willsucceed. Tagree with her who is work- 
ing for her husband as well as herself. 

A YOUNG WIFE. 

These verses which T copied from a recent 
number of “ The Silver Cross,” express in a 
fresh way the sentiment of the good Quaker 
lady whose words have been quoted so often. 
IT commend them to the especial attention of 
the sisters burdened with too much time: 


“T pass this way but once, 
Let me not fail 

To answer e’en a faint, 
A half-caught hail. 


To reach out hand to hand 
Stretched forth for aid: 

To share my source of strength 
With one afraid. 


To smile when smiles appeal, 
To weep with grief. 

T pass but once, and pause 
But moment brief.” 


SIDI Ne. 














JUNE, 1892 





WHEN THE WINTER SEASON HAS PROGRESSED THUS 
FARK, POULTRY AND FEESH MEATS LOSE A LITTLE OF 
THEREIN SPECIAL ATTRACTION AND THE ENTERPRISING 
HOUSEKEEPER IS LOOKING OUT FOR SOME PLEASING 
VARIETY 

FOR A WINTER DINNER, SAY ONCE A WEEK, A DE 
LIC IOUS FERKIs HAM ROASTED WILL PROVIDE A 
MOsT TEMPTING PIECE DE RESISTANCI 

INSIST THAT YOUR GROCER SHALL FURNISH YOU A 
PLUMP, ROUND JOINT FRESH FROM OUR CAPACIOUS 
SMOKEMOUSES, WEIGHING 13 POUNDS OR MORE HAVE 
IT A LITTLE FAT ALSO, IF YOU WOULD FIND IT TEN 
DER AND JUICY, WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


TO THE COOK: 


let us suggest how it should be handled 

With a very sharp knife shave off cleanly the 
hurdened surface from the face and butt of the 
ham. Put itcver the tire in cold water and let it 
come to a moderate boil and keep it steadily at 
this point. A hain weighing 13 pounds will need 
to boil 5 hours. Many cooks serve ham underdone 

Remove the skin, which will readily peel off 
when boiled as directed Have ready some dried 
bread or crackers of which roll fine and sift’ a 
teacup full. Break in two eggs ane stir well with 
one teaspoonful of sugar, Use a little water if the 
eggs do not sufliciently moisten it. Spread this 
evenly over the fat and dress with pepper and 
Put the ham ina pan with a wire bottom, 
or, if that be not at hand, block up the ham so that 
the flesh shall not rest on the pan. 
hot and send the ham to the table as soon as it is 
browned. In carving, cut in very thin slices. 

PARK & TILFORD, 
And all Leading Grocers have our brand, 


The “PASTEUR” 


THE ONLY 


GERM PROOF FILTER 


IN THE WORLD. 


spices 


Have the oven 
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Paris, France, March 1, 1SS6. 
This Filter was invented in my laboratory 
where its great usefulness is 4 to test every 
day. Kuowing its full scientific and hygienic 
value, I wish it to bear my name. 


X lag, 


EACH 
SSING 











FOR 


LADIES’ ann CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Awarded highest honors at 


Philadelphia . 1IS76| Melbourne. . . . .  IS80 
Berlin ; - I877| Frankfort . . 2...) ISSI 
Paes es . I8S78| Amsterdam . . . .  ISSS 


And wherever else exhibited. 





GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES 


Greatest offer. Now’s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
- Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York 
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EV ERY THING 
> ABOUT THE HOUSE 


EDITED BY MARIA PARLOA 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





MISS PARLOA will at all times be glad, so far as she can, to answer in this Department all 


general domestic questions sent by her readers. 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 





OW that the season for 
preserving fruit in some 
form has begun, dozens 
of letters come to me 


asking how this thing 
shall be done, or why 
that thing did or did 
nothappen. It would 


be impossible to reply 
to them all individu- 
ally at the length the 
subject requires, but I will try to help my cor- 
respondents, and incidentally all other house- 
keepers, by giving some fundamental princi- 

















ples which will insure success, if carefully 
observed, 
SHRINKAGE OF FRUIT IN JARS 
\ T RITES one subscriber: “1 have good 
receipts, but after the fruit is in the 


jars my trouble 
to fill the 
is still a space; 
sealed them 


begins. I tind it impossible 
jars full; do my very best, and there 
jars that were full when I 
will, when cold, lack an ineh or 
more of being full. Should the jars be sealed 
while the contents are hot, and if so, should 
the whole be re-heated to till them: or, should 
I use cold syrup? T have tried both ways, but 
with indifferent success.’ 

As all substances expand when heated, and 


contract when chilled, then in canning the 
larger the fruit or vegetable the greater will 
be the vacant space when the jar is chilled. 


For example, in a pint of pears or peaches, 


the space between cover and fruit may be an 
inch, whereas, in the case of smaller fruits or 
stewed tomatoes, the space will scarcely be a 
small fraction of an ineh. Since no air can 
enter the jar, the vacuum will) protect the 
fruit. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CANNING FOOD 
"''o destruction of germs, and the exclu- 

sion of air, are the principles upon? 
Which the canning of food is based. Ii 
these things be properly done, no preservative 
need be added, exeept to give a flavor, Some 
substances require long exposure to a high 
temperature before all the germs are destroyed, 


While others need only to be heated to the 
boiling point, and then be boiled for a minute 


or two. Nearly all small fruits are easily pre 
served by thoroughly heating, and then can 
ning. The larger kinds require a longer time 


for the heat to penetrate part. 
vegetables, such as peas, corm, ete., re- 
quire along exposure to a high temperature. 
Meats are still more diflicult to keep, and it is 


every 
beans, 


Some 


the practice to add a chemical to the water in 
Which the cans stand that the temperature 
may be raised to a degree even higher than 


that of boiling water. 

The essential things in canning fruit are to 
have the jars and covers hot, and the fruit 
boiling hot. The jars, also. should stand per- 
fectly level; fill them with fruit and juice, 
passing asilver knife between the can and the 
fruit that all the spaces may be filled with the 


juice. Now pourin syrup until it rans over 
the top of the jar; seal once, When the 
jars are cold, set them in a cool, dry, dark 
place. Fruit is always better flavored when 


stigaris put with it; the 


taste, 
HOW TO AVOID SUPERFLUOUS LIQUID 
A NOTILTER correspondent asks how to can 
R fruit so as to avoid having so much siu- 
pertluous liquid; she says it seems wrong to 
throw the liquid away, vet she does not know 
what to do with it. 


Put small fruits, and the 
you wish to use, 


umount is a matter of 


amount of sugar 
in the preserving kettle, and 
on the fire. Heat slowly, until they begin to 
boil, and then boil gently for ten minutes; 
can at once. You will not have more juice 
than is necessary to cover the fruit properly. 
For large fruit, such as peaches, pears, plums, 
ete., make a syrup with water and the 
amount of sugar you wish to use. Allow 
one quart of water for ten pounds of pears ; 


for ten of peaches allow one pint of water. 
The proportions given for the peaches will 
answer for any juicy fruit, and that for the 


pears for such fruit as quinces. [do not 


enough 


xel 


fruit juice for my own use from the 
preserves, and so prepare an extra quantity 
from the less handsome = fruit. I use it 
for flavoring ice-creams, sherbets, Bavarian 


creams, 
drinks. 


pudding sauces, and also for summer 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT SYRUPS 
. preserve fruit syrups prepare the fruit 
as for jellies. Strain the juiceand put 
on to boil. To each pint of juice add half a 
pound of sugar; boil for fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring well, bottle and seal while boiling hot. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooking receipts are not given in this Department, hence do not ask that they be 
and do not send manuscripts of that nature to MISS PARLOA. 


Address all letters to MISS MARIA PARLOA, care 


printed 

WHY FRUIT RISES TO THE TOPS OF JARS 
( NE writer asks why her fruit rises to the 
top of the jars. The more sugar your 


fruit absorbs the heavier it will be; 
you cook itin a rich syrup, and then pack it 
rather closely in the jars, leaving space for 
only a small amount of syrup, the fruit will 
not float. If, however, it be cooked with but 
little sugar, and covered generously with 
syrup, it will surely float. Place the cans on 
their sides when you have space enough, for 


then the fruit cannot rise. 

\V ANY women have asked why their jellies 
4 do not jell; what they shall doto make 
them congeal; why they become mouldy, ete. 
Pectin is the basis of vegetable jellies; it 
vives to the juices of fruit the property of ge- 


so that if 


SOMETHING ABOUT FRUIT JELLIES 


latinizineg When the fruit is over-ripe, or 
when the juice is cooked too long, it seems to 
lose its gelatinizing property. We often see 


this when we attempt to make jelly with over- 
ripe fruit; the substance will become thick 
and gummy with long cooking, but will not 
congeal, The fruit for jellies should be just 
ripe, or a little under-ripe, freshly picked, and 
of good quality. The small juicy berries, 
such currants, blackberries, raspberries, 
etc., can be cooked in a stone pot, which 
should be placed in a kettle of boiling water; 
then the contents should = be stirred and 
mashed well, until the fruit is heated through, 
say for about an hour; or, the fruit can be 
heated slowly in the preserving kettle and 
mashed well. In either case, strain the juice 
first through a piece of cheese-cloth, and next 
through a flannel bag; place in the preserv- 
ing kettle, and on the fire. Boil and skim; 
add a pound of sugar for every pound of juice, 


as 


first heating the sugarin the oven. Stir un- 
til the sugar dissolves, and fill the glasses. 

When such fruit as apples, pears, peaches, 
quinces, ete., are used, wash them, and then 
cut them into small pieces, barely covering 
with water, and cook gently, until the fruit 
looks soft and clear; it willtake an hour at 
least for this process. Strain the juice, and 
let it boil about twenty minutes; add the hot 
sugar, and boil five minutes longer Place 
the uncovered glasses in a sunny window for 
a day or two; then cover with rounds of 
paper, over which tie a covering of cotton 
batting; keepin a cool, dry place. 

We have had so much rain and damp 


weather the past few vears that housekeepers 
who never before had any trouble with mould 
now have this new annoyance; it is dampness 
which causes it. Some one asks how to keep 
grape juice from fermenting. Boil and skim 
thoroughly; and while it is boiling hot seal it. 
Keep in a cool, dark place. 


STYLES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


7 answer to inquiries from many 
pondents in regard to what are 
est styles in wall paper, wood-work, window 
draperies, ete.: The days of dark wood- work 
and paint and dark papers and carpets appear 
to have gone by. Everything is light now, 
anda large part of the household furnishings 
and decorations are in the stvle of Louis XV. 
Light woods or paint are used in nearly all 
the roomsexcept the dining-room and library. 
For parlors, the paint is white and gold, 
cream, and cream and gold. The carpets, 
paper draperies and furnishings should mateh 

In tone, Which must be soft and light. 


LACE AND OTHER WINDOW DRAPERIES 
the white and 


\W ITH gold of the 
the room, lace, 


and some soft 
plush fabrics are the most suitable. 


COorres- 


the new- 


silk or 


Very 


often only heavy lace curtains are used. They 
are usually hung straight. When brocades or 
other silks are used, they also are hung 
straight, but do not conceal much of the lace 
curtain, Sometimes the silk material is 
thrown in festoons over the pole; this gives a 
rich finish, anda lighter room. It is impos- 


sible to drape a window in any of these styles 
Without considerable expense. 

In no one item of furnishing does the house 
keeper need to exercise more care than in the 
matter of window draperies. If she lives 
where they soil quickly, and require frequent 
cleaning, there is nothing so satisfactory, or se 
cheapin the end, as some form of lace or mus 


lin. Very fine lace will not stand frequent 
washing. Swiss muslins are being used a 
vreat deal for sitting-rooms and bed-rooms; 


they are handsome 
than the 
vard this 
in pattern 
tu twelve dol- 


and have 


écru is more 


embroidered, 
borders. The desirable 
white for a sitting-room:; by the 
costs from fifty cents to a dollar; 
curtains the cost is from three 
lars a pair, 


walls of 


CURTAINS Of 
OTTINGHAM 


sole 


LACE AND SILK 


lace curtains, of hand- 
gn, cost from three dollars and 
and a half a pair; if, for a sit- 
ecru would be more suitable 
These curtains are not really 
but nothing that I have seen in 
cheap curtains is to be compared with them 
for beauty and durability. The styles I quote 
have a foundation of bobinet, on which beau 
tiful patterns are woven. The cheaper kinds 
re suill coarse and common looking. Irish 
point lace is much used. Curtains of medi- 
um quality cost from eight to twenty-five dol- 
lars a pair, and the finer grades run up to fifty 
dollars or more. Swiss lace comes at about 
the same price. The work on these curtains 
is not so heavy as the Trish point. Such Lrish 
point curtains as have just been mentioned 
ure all made in Switzerland. Duchesse lace is 
also much used; the cheapest curtains of this 
sort about five dollars a pair, and the 
prices run up to fifty dollars. 

Madras curtains are not 
formerly, which is a great pity, for there is 
nothing in the market, in the line of curtains 
of low price, that will take their place. A 
pair of them will outwear several pairs of 
China silk; in the soft 


T 
N 
a half to four 
ting-room, the 


than the white. 
fashionable, 


de Si} 


COst 


used as much as 


cream tints they can 
be used anywhere, blending with almost any 
kind of furnishings; they soften, but do not 


exclude, the light. The woman who wants a 
cheap, soft curtain for her sitting-room would 
be foolish to discard this lovely material just 
because fashion so dictates; it can be washed 


and ironed, using, however, only thin water 
starch, as this material must never be stiff. 


These curtains cost from three to ten dollars a 


pair, Among silks, and silk and cotton, the 
China silks are the cheapest material. They 


make dainty draperies when the windows are 
not too large; they 
for sash curtains; the prices range from sixty 
cents to a dollar a yard. For long draperies, 
get stuff thirty-one inches wide. If for sash 
curtains for narrow windows, use the twenty- 
seven inch width. Some beautiful goods come 
in silk and cotton, and are called silk and cot- 
ton damask. They are of all shades, and cost 
from two dollars anda half to four dollars per 
yard; they are sometimes made up without 
linings, and used with or without lace dra- 
peries. In the way of goods of higher price, 
there is a bewildering assortment of beautiful 
fabrics; and, indeed, there is lack of va- 
riety among the draperies of moderate 


ho 


cost 


One should be careful in selecting window 
draperies to get colors and goods that will 


harmonize with the the room. Better 
have a cheap material under these conditions 
than an elegant and costly one that is out of 
keeping with the other furnishings. 


THE WALL PAPER 
| N wall paper there is the greatest 

prices and designs nowadays; for mod 
erate houses prices vary from twenty cents to 
six dollars a roll. The prevailing styles are 
White and gold for parlors, and light grounds, 
with Howers, for other rooms, except, of course, 
dining-room, library and halls. A 


rest olf 


NEWEST KIND OF 


range in 


cream or 


white ground, with conventional figures in 
vold, or with festoons of flowers, is used the 
tnost. These kinds,in the French papers, come 


from three and a half to sixteen dollars per 
roll. Excellent imitations of the French goods 
cost fifty cents, seventy-five cents and a dollar 
These are in the festoon styles, soft and deli 
cate; and without a close examination 
would hardly know the difference 
real and the imitation, 
stiitable for 


one 
between the 
Some beautiful papers 


sitting-rooms, bed-roomis, ete., are 
one dollar and a half a roll, but the imita- 
tions are only twenty cents. Among these 


imitations are two exquisite papers. One 
with yellow carnations scattered over a cream 
ground; the other, delicate pink festoons on 
ucream ground, These are only a few of the 
many delicate cheap papers to be seen, A 
handsome French tapestry paper for dining- 


rooms costs five dollars per roll, but) some 
beautiful designs come as cheap as a dollar 
and a half. Cartridge papers are still very 


much used, and it seems to 
by fur the most: satisfactory 
of moderate means. They can be had in any 
shade you wish, and make an excellent back 
ground for pictures, which is not the case with 


me that they are 
kinds for people 


figured papers. The plain cartridge paper 
costs thirty-five cents, and the figured a dollar 
wud seventy-five cents a roll, With the new 


styles of paper a frieze, or border, is no longer 
used, but with the cartridge paper something 
of this kind is considered as necessary. Dealers 
often have borders to match; or, some hand 
some fizured paper can be used. [It must be 
remembered that while the new papers are 
light and bright, it is a soft kind of bright 
Hess, First-class dealers will usually send 
sumiples of paper to customers, 


PROTECTING POLISHED SURFACES 


Vi KANS to prevent her mahogany table 
“ from being marred by a piece of statu 
ary is What one writer is seeking, Get a piece 
of silk, plush, or damask, and cut it in’ the 


same shape as the piece of statuary, but atrifle 
smaller; this will protect the table, yet) will 
not show, 

For lamps, and other heavy articles, 1 buy 
remnants of damask, or tapestry, which I 


either double or line with silk; they are 
tasteful looking, but do not take away from 
the effect of a handsome lamp, The small 


Turkish doilies, 
use 


are suitable to 
They protect the 


without fringe 
under vases of tlowers 
polished woods, and while rich, are subdued, 
How to remove from her polished = ma- 
hogany table white spots which were made 


by the placing of hot dishes on the mats, 
is what one reader wants to know. I have 
been successful in) removing such marks, 
except when they were deep and old, and I 
think that many rubbings will obliterate even 
the worst spots. Pour a little kerosene oil 


on the place, and then, with a piece of flannel, 


rub with the grain of the wood, adding a little 
oil, from time to time, until the stain disap- 
pears. It requires hard rubbing, but it will 


prove a success if you persevere, 


are particularly suitable | 
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HIGHLAND 


ACGAIM 


A TABLE LUXURY, 
A CULINARY ARTICLE, 
AN INFANT’S FooD. 


HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 


Is unsweetened and free from all preservatives, 
Retains its delicious and wholesome qualities for an 


indefinite time in all climates and at all seasons. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 


Write for our Infant Food circular and Highland 
Evaporated Cream booklet entitled “A Frew 
DAINTY Distress.” 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 
Sole Purveyors Highland, Ill 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


’, BAKER & C028 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and is therefore far more eco- 






nomical, costing less than one 
g centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


RY “DREATH 
FAVORING EXTRACT 


The only new Flavoring known 
for fifty years. 


~omething new and delicious for the household to 
take the place of Vanilla. This extract is perfectly 
pure fruit extract, which we guarantee to be double 
the strength of the best vanilla, and much more 
delicious, thereby making it the most economical 
aus well as the most delicate extract that can be 
used 





FAIRY BREATH SOUFFLE 


the whites of six eggs until they begin to 
bubble Add very slowly, beating constantly, 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and three 
tublespoonfuls of grated almonds, and one 
teaspoonful of Fairy Breath Extract. Beat the 
yolks very light, adding three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, three of sweet milk and three of 
flour, When these are smoothly blended add 
quickly the whites and bake in a quick oven for 
ten minutes and serve as a dessert. 


THE JEROME EXTRACT MANUFACTURING CO, 
166 Duane St., New York City 


In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, 


Beut 








Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Book 
many of using 
We mail it free. 
Armour & Company 


Chicago 


THE DAVIS POCKET CORK SCREW 


“No more bother about uncorking 
bottles! A child can open any bottle 
with this cork screw. Itisadjustable, 
und fits all sizes. The sharp 
point cuts the wire.and the most 
stubborn cork is easily forced 
out by simply lifting the han 
dle. Combines pocket. knife, 
wire cutterand levercork screw; 
a perfect pocket piece that 
everybody needs. For sale 

everywhere. Manufactured by 

DAVIS CORK SCREW CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


EAUMONT’S Strongest, best: 


explains ways 


Armour’s Extract. 

















result of years of 


scientitic experience. from 
LUEING all injurious ingredients. For FREE 5 cts. 
in stamps will mail a 10 cent pepper box sample, with 


prize offer, Address BEAUMONT & Co, 


PERFECTIO 


ing. Steady 
Set by mail, 


, Detroit, Mich. 





CAKE TINS, loose bottoms. Cakes 


work oe ann “ CAKE pg TINS 


S0ets. Richardson Mfe. Co., Bath, N.Y. 
I have sold exclusively for thelast thirty 
years 


BURNETT’S 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 


Acknowledged to be the BEST 
Dec. 2d, 18%. DAVID NICHOLSON, St. Louis 
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the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may he sent to him by the 
JOURNAL readers. Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JourNAL Department. Where specially desired, however, he 
will answer them by mail if stamp is inclosed. Address all letters direct to 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 
ABOUT WATERING PLANTS SOME SEASONABLE HINTS 
AM often asked by persons who have Sk the sprinkler freely in 
house plants to examine some of the garden, unless there are 
their large specimens that) seem % : frequent showers. It may 
‘under the weather,” and prescribe < Wi not be necessary to do this 
for them. They have given fresh 2 v 4 to keep the soil moist. but 
soil in the majority of cases, think- — & Srrect| it doubtless will be neces 
ing the trouble due to insuflicient AS \. 3; “| sary if you want your 
nourishment, but this does not & 3 ade i} plants to look their best, 
seem to bring about a healthy con- Is fer and they will not do that 


dition. In nearly every case an examination 
of the soil reveals the fact that the plant is 
suffering from lack of water. Turn them out 
of their pots or tubs, and the bottom: of the 
mass of earth will be found to be as dry as 
dust. The owner of the plant will be greatly 
surprised at this state of things. “ Why, I 
gave them almost a pailful of water yester 
day,” a iady said to me not long ago. “It 
does not seem possible that it could have dried 
out so rapidly.” It had not “dried out.’ The 
top of the soil was wet enough. The trouble 
was the moisture had not penetrated to the 
bottom. Sufficient water had not been given. 
Large tubs contain a considerable quantity of 
soil, and it takes a correspondingly large 
amount of water to wet it all through. What 
seems a large amount is applied daily, or every 
other day, to the surface, and because that ap 
pears moist, the owner takes it for granted 
that the soil is in the same condition all 
through. This is where the mistake is made 
The roots of the plant become diseased and 
die in the dry soil at the bottom, and the plant 
soon takes on a sickly look. 

All this can be prevented if one 
work right.” In the first place, 
fect drainage is provided. 
dozen holes in the bottom of each tub, and 
then fill in with drainage material to the 
depth of three or four inches. Then put in 
your soil, but do not fill the tub to within at 
least two inches of its rim. If you fill it, as 
many do, there will be no chance for the re 
tention of water until the soil drinks it up. 
But if vou have the soil two inches below the 
rim, you can put on water enough to 
thoroughly saturate the soil, without the 
danger of any running off. It is a good plan 
to apply so much that some will escape at the 
bottom. If the drainage is as it ought to be, 
there is no danger of over watering. Every 
summer we see oleanders and other large plants 
which take start after start, but each start is 
followed by a failure. The owner judges by 
the surface appearance of the soil that water 
enough is given, so attributes the trouble to 
the wrong cause. Lack of water is at the 
bottom of the difficulty in nine cases out of 
ten. It is almost impossible to injure a large 
plant by over watering in summer, even if the 
drainage is not good. This 1s especially true 
if the plant stands out of doors, or on the 
veranda, 

These suggestions, it will be 
apply to plants in active growth. Plants at 
rest will require less water, but they should 
not be allowed to get dry at the roots. 


“goes to 
see that per- 
Bore at least a 


understood, 


“7 


FUCHSIAS AS BRACKET PLANTS 


HE tendency of many varieties of 
fuchsias to grow in a drooping 
form has often been commente | 
on. Because of it, it is often difti- 
cult to train the plants in satis- 
factory shape. They do not take 
kindly, nor gracefully, to tying up 
tostakesor trellises. I have grown 

several kinds in pots on brackets, and trained 

the plants out over the pots, where their 
branches can soon be made to take a down- 
ward growth that is very graceful, especially 


when they are laden with flowers. One 
does not get the full beauty of a fuch- 
sia unless it is seen at a level with the 


eye, or a little above it. Grown as described, 

the conditions are favorable to a satisfac tory 
display of the plant. Many persons who have 
seen my plants trained in this way think I 
must have new varieties. All that is neces- 
sary to be done is to secure plenty of branches 

near the pot. This can be done by pinching 
off the tops of young plants of such varieties 

as are naturally of slender growth. If the 
branches do not seem inclined to take adown- 
ward tendency, tie little weights to them. 
These will draw them down over the sides of 
the pot. By keeping up this treatment you 
will soon coax the plant to take on the desired 
form. Old plants can be made to do this by 
cutting the stalks off close to the ground. 
Soon new shoots will be sent up from the 
roots at the base of the stalk. 

But in order to make a success of it, you 
must be sure to give pretty good-sized pots, 
proper soil, and plenty of water. Pots on 
brackets will dry out rapidly, therefore water 
will have to be applied liberally and_ fre- 
quently. It will be necessary to use ordinary 
pots, as no hanging baskets or pots are large 
enough to grow a fuchsia well. 


unless you keep them clean, 
Cleanliness is as great a necessity for health 
with flowers as it is with human beings 
Flowers should never be allowed to vet covered 
with «lust. 


VOUT off all fading flowers, and pick up all 

J ripe and fallen leaves. Such litter will 
spoil the effect of the finest lawn. Neatness 
must reign in the garden if you want to make 
it attractive. Look at that bed of double ger- 
aniums. Note the untidy effect produced by 
leaving clusters of fading on the 
plants. ‘Take your scissors and cut them. off, 
throwing not one down near the beds. Now 
stand off and look atit. Whatachange! All 


blossoms 


fresh green leaves and bright blossoms. It is 
like the effect gained by sweeping out and 
tidying up a dusty, disorderly room, isn’t it? 
It didn’t require much labor, but it shows 
What can be accomplished by applying a sys- 
tem of neatness to the garden. Fine, rare 


plants in a slovenly-kept garden are never as 
pleasing as the commonest plants are in a neat 
garden. Remember that. 


We the lawn often enough to keep the 
y sward looking smooth and velvety. If 
vou let the grass grow for a week or two, it 
vives one the impression of aman who ought 
to go to the barber. 

TTEND to things promptly. 
d dahlias are in a condition to require 
tving to stakes, tie them up at once. If you 
keep putting it off, the first thing you know 
some of them will be broken down and the 
plant spoiled. Give your sweet peas brush as 
soon as they begin to make tendrils if you 
want them to do well. If neglected at the 
time when care of this kind is needed, it is 
often difficult to do much with them, They 
seem to resent your treatment, 


If your 


WEEP the ground mellow. Perhaps you 
have the idea that many others have 
that a light, open condition of the leads 
to its drying out sooner, Not so. An open, 
mellow soil acts like a sponge. Tf absorbs 
whatever moisture there is in the atmosphere, 
while a hard, crusted soil-surface prevents the 
absorption of moisture. The farmer under- 
stands this and keeps the cultivator going in 
his corn-field in hot, midsummer weather, 
CORRES 


A sPON DIE NT gives the following 
F description of her method of caring for 
this very popular plant in summer: [ have 
always allowed my plants to dry off in their 
pots, but this sounds reasonable and practical, 
and [- would advise giving it a trial. Plant 
your ecallas out in the garden and culti- 
vile the same as potatoes, being sure to put 
them in a sunny place and keep them free 
from weeds. In the fall, about September lth, 
take them up and put them in a good, rich 
soil containing one-fifth sand. Care should 
be taken to not have too large a pot. Let it 
be large enough to conveniently hold the 
roots, but no larger. Many persons put their 
calla in a large pail or jar and wonder why it 
willnot bloom. It must get pot-bound and re- 
main soif you expect many flowers from. it. 
Plenty of sand in the soil assists drainage. 
The plant requires a great deal of water, but 
it must pass through the earth instead of be- 
ing retained in it. If it were to remain in the 
pot the soil would become sour, the plant 
would stop growing, and probably die; any- 
way, it would become so diseased as to be worth- 
After potting, put in shade and water 
sparingly for eight or ten days. 

Along the first of November begin watering 
with warm water. Let it be lukewarm to be- 
gin with. Inerease the warmth gradually, 
each day, until it is hot, but not scalding. 
Pour the hot water upon the soil, neveron the 
stalks of the plant. Don’t be sparing of water 
at any time, except for the few first days after 
potting. In this way you can bring most 
plants into bloom about the holidays. A 
southern exposure in the window is best, as 
the plant delights in warm sunshine, it being 
a native of Africa, and most frequently along 
the river Nile. Toward spring its leaves will 
hegin to turn yellow. As soon as the weather 
is warm enough plant out in the open ground. 

In potting, do not let the soil come to the 
top of the pot by at least an inch. Sprinkle 
or wash the leaves frequently all over, to keep 
off red spider. A calla treated as advised, last 
winter had seven blossoms at one time, and 
twenty during the season. 


soil 


less. 


SOME DESIRABLE PLANTS 
J 


F late the amarylli es have been 
attracting attention, probably 

. because some of our most 
enterprising dealers have illus 

trated them very attractively in 

Ae their catalogues, and considera 

c > ble hasbeen written about them. 

l am vlad it is so. for we have 

few finer plants for greenhouse and sitting 
room culture, An amaryllis in full bloom is 
ulways sure to get the attention of the most 
careiess, “as Its preat trumpet shaped flowers 


have the faculty of commanding admiration, 
Below | give a brief description of a few 
Varieties especially adapted to culture by the 
amateur florist, as well as some few instruc 
tions as to the proper care to bestuw to attain 
desirable result 

Aulica —-A strong-growing kind. Flower 
stalk often three feet high. Usually two flow- 
ers are borne atatime. They are very large 
and shaped like some of the wide-spreading 


lilies, Color white, shaded to pink, with a 
green stripe through each petal. 

Kquestre—A small variety. Very floriferous. 
Color orange scarlet, with white throat. 


Refulvens—Foliage short, but broad and 


strony. Flowers a dark, rich crimson. Very 
fine, 

Vittata— One of the best of the light-colored 
varieties. White with a bright cherry-red 


stripe rubning through each petal. 

Kipress of India—Flower of enormous 
size. Color deep scarlet, banded with orange 
shading into white. <A grand sort. 

Aulica Platypetala— Very large thowers. Of 
spreading form. Glowing crimson, 

Johlnsonii-One of the best-known varieties. 
A good bloomer, Color, crimson, striped with 
White. 

The above are all winter or spring flowering 
varieties, with proper culture, and their treat 
ment should be uniform, Rest should be 
given during the summer. In fall put them 
in ashady, moderately cool corner, Give but 
litthe water, Watch them closely, for often 
they put up a flower stalk without waiting for 
favorable conditions. When sigus of growth 
are seen increase supply of water, and give 
nore light and warmth, 


A CHARMING DECORATIVE 


( NE of the most beautiful plants [I have 

ever grown is asparagus plumosus nana 
The only resemblance it bears to the ordinary 
asparagus is in the its foliage. It 
sends up shoots to the height of a foot and a 


PLANT 


fineness of 


half. These divide in branches, something 
after the style of some of the adiantums 
These branches are arranged flatly, and arch 


over the pot in a most graceful, airy fashion. 
No fern can compare with them in delicacy, 
Indeed, the plant is so light and airily delicate 
in effect that it sugvests a green mist rather 
than amass of foliage. It is excellent for cut 
tiny, as it lasts for days. A well-grown speci- 
men is one of the most charming of plants for 
the decoration of the table. It is of the easiest 
cultivation, Give it a good, rich, sandy soil, 
vood drainage, plenty of water at the 
and a frequent showering. 


THE NEGLECTED VERONICUS 
J lag ESE plants are comparatively unknown, 
though by no means new. IT do not 
know why so few grow them. Perhaps be 
cause they are not aware of their merits as 
winter bloomers. They bloom freely and per- 
sistently from January to May, and are of the 
easiest culture. Give them exactly such soil 


roots, 


as you give your geraniums, a moderately 
warm room, and a not very sunny window, 
and you will be delighted with them if you 


are fond of blue and purple-blue flowers. The 
individual flowers are small, but as they are 
borne in spikes containing scores of them, the 
effect ‘is very pleasing. Few plants succeed 
better in the window. They are excellent for 
use in small bouquets, where one cares more 
for the quality than quantity of the flowers 
used, Pinch out the tops when the plant is 
young, to induce branching. 


A FREE-BLOOMING ORNAMENT 
he K Streplosolen has given the best of satis- 
faction in the house. It is of shrubby 
habit, but of slender growth, consequently 
the branches droop considerably when in 
bloom. It bears its flowers in loose, terminal 
heads or clusters. They are tubular, about an 
inch in length, and of a dark orange often 
shaded with red. Becuase of its peculiar 
color—a rare one among” winter-blooming 
plants—it is particularly valuable for the 
house and green-house. Young plants send 
out a large number of branches, and 
form a bushy mass. Unless some support is 
given them they ‘‘straggle” a good deal. The 
effect is much more satisfactory, however, if 
the main stalks are tied to stakes and the side 
branches left free to arrange themselves than 
it is fastened to a trellis. It is a very free 
bloomer. I have never seen any kind of insect 


soon 


on it. Itoften attains a height of four or five 
feet. 
THE FRAGRANT PITTOSPORUM 


eae plant is comparatively rare at the 

north, where it must be grown indoors. 
At the south it is hardy, and forms a good- 
sized shrub. It has thick, shining, dark-green 
foliage. When grown as a pot plant it as- 
sumes the form of a tree, with a habit of 
growth quite similar to that of the oleander. 
Its flowers are small, produced in small clus- 
ters. In color they ot a yellowish white. 
They are not at all beautiful, but they are so 
delightfully fragrant that a cluster of them 
will fill a room with perfume. Their odor is 
something like that of the cape jasmine, some- 
thing like that of the arbutus. If the leaves 
are washed frequently to keep off the scales, a 
plant is very ornamental in or out of bloom. 
Give it a light, rich soil, plenty of water while 
growing, and a sunny location. With »roper 
care a plant is good for years. A fiie plant 
for room decoration. 
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GROWN PERFUM 


IRFUMERY 
177, New Bond Street, 
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MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINUTE 


Carnrick’s 
KUMYSS 








A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk 


FOOD in all cases whi 


The 
bnportant factor and digestion is feeble, 


IDEAL, re nutrition is an 
As nutritious 
“ws milk and ten tines more than Cod Liver 
Oil and far nore fattening 

You can take sufficient 
your summer resort to last 


HUtPILlotUs 


KUMYSGEN with 
a month or two, 


you to 
as it never 


spoils. You can make itand take it while traveling on 
steamer or railrowd, 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN > but it is 
better to try it in the beginning and save time and 


strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it 
strength. 

It is largely used by 
world. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss that 
will keep. All liquid preparations of KUM Yss will 
keep but a short time and are constantly changing m 
the bottle. 

KUM YSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more pala- 
table, easier digested and less expensive than the old 
style KUMYSs. 


will keep up your 


Physicians in all parts of the 


Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids and Convalescents. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


MANUFACTURED 


i" REED & CARNRICK, New York 





MOTH PROOF 
BAG. 


No paste or glue necessary. 

Garments can be removed 
and replaced instantly, and 
have no bad odor when taken 
out to use, 

Air-tight and perfectly proof 
against Moth ¢ and Dust 
Durable, and can be ae 
year after year. 

SIZES: 
24x48 in. when closed, price, 
0 cts. each. 
80x48 in. when closed, price, 
60 cts. each. 


(PATENTED. ) SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


Expressed to any address on receipt of price. When ordering 
vend Postal Note or Registered Letter. TKADE SUPPLIED, 


DETROIT PAPER BAG CO.- 
Detroit, Mich. 





Larned Street West, 








YOU WOULD LIKE A 





Piano or Organ if you could see and hear 
one. Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 
workmanship the very best. And prices are 
very reasonable, Would like to say more, but 
rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 
—it will interest you. Sent free. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mnfr., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
FLOUR OF TOBACCO & SULPHUR. 


An Insecticide and Fertilizer. Will destroy lice and its kindred on 
plants. Has great cleansing qualities. Used extensiv ely in green 
houses and poultry houses: sure death to vermin. Send stamp for 
circular. Packaves by mail 2he. Large ages by express, paid 


ny purchaser, 50c. F. C. STURTEVANT. Martford, Conn. 
ALL WINTER and SPRING 


FLOWERS Two catalogues: Bulbs and Cacti. Free. 
A. BLANC & CO. Philadelphia 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 3, 


Strong Seedlings , Large-flowering ; assorted. 
FERRIS B ROs., Florists, Kingston, N. Be 25e. 
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Chops and to- 
malo Sauce are @x- 
Qcellent, my dear 
0 Mrs. Bardell, but 
‘ Let the liquid be 
VAN MHovuTEN’s 

* COCOA, 

' tis a glorious 
RPeestorative after 
A fatiguing jour- 

MR. PICKWICK. 


PERFECTLY. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 


PURE. 





Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’s and take 
no substitute. g@-Ifnot obtainable enclose 
25cts. to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
to 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this 
yublication. Prepared only by the inventors 

AN HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
a2, 








45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 
20,049 sold in ’91 
60,000 wit ve sia in’ G2 
ae, A Steel Windmill and Steel 
~ Tower every 3 minutes. 
0? These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermoter. Where 
One. goes others foliow, 
and we ** Take the Country." 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotwrs in "91. Orders often 
waited # weeks to be filled, butnow we have 
vastly increased our plant and are goes 


nts A to plant our increase ip every 
abitable portion of the globe. 
















decay. 


qd from rust an 





a Are you curious to know how the Aer= 

£ d motor Co, iu the 4th year of its exist- 
2 ¢ a ence, came to make many times as 
Ee. 6 many windmills as all other 
es e makers combined? How we 
£3 oa came to originate the Steel Wheel, 
ae the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel BO aq 
a . Tilting Tower? < 
= 


being completed, thus absolutely 


a 
Ist. We commenced in a field in @ © 
which there had been no improve- @ 
ment for 25 years, and in which @ = 
there seemed no talent or ambi. @ 
tion,and none has yet been shown 
except in feeble imitation 
of our Inventions. 
2d. Before commencing the 
manufacture,exhaustive scien- 
tific investigation and experi 
ments were made by a skilled s 
mechanical engineer,in which & 
over 5,000 dynamometric 4 
tests were made on 61 differ- 
ent forms of wheels, propel 
led by artificialand therefore 
uniform wind, which settled 


AERMOTOR, 
lias Lee Ad definite y questi 
ae Raalagy Seite, many questions 


of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sail 
surface, the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the 
wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the 
wheel, as in the vancless mill, and many other more ab- 
@truse, though not less important questions. These 
investigations proved that the power of 
the best wind wheels could be doubled, 
and the AERMOTOR dally demonstrates 
it has been done. 

$d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran 
tees its geods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 
to the enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings cver 
pet in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re=- 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 

If you want a strong, stiff, Steel F |jxed Tower—orif you 
want the tower you don't have to climb (the Steel Tliting, 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs wi.ca all others stand still, 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
and work, tothe AERMOTOR CO, [2th and Rock- 


well Sts., Chicago, or 24 aud 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 


Vv 


motor and Steel Tower are 


< 
- 
a 
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leaves exposed edges and is not s0 good as fF 
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Boys 


COMBINATION 


a 

. 
Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, all to 
match, strictly all 


wool, stylish and very 
substantial only 


$4.75. 


These Combination Suits can not be equalled in 
any other store inthe U.S. The Suit alone(with- 
out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
anywhere else $5.00. If you once order one, 
you will never have any other. Will send one 
of these suits ALL CHARGES PREPAID 710 ANY 
PART OF THE U.S. FOR $6.00. WE EXPRESSLY 
GUARANTEE to refund money if suit is not 
satisfactory. THE HUB is one of the largest 
Clothing, Furnishing, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Glove 
and Trunk Stores in the United States. We 
keep everything from head to foot, and can 
save you money. Send 4c in stamps for our 





beautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book. 
Samples of cloth for Men's Suits and Overcoats 
Boy’s Clothing and Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 
sent free on application, 





228, 230, 232, 234, 236, 238 & 240 STATE ST. 
COR. JACKSON ST, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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=T-LORKAKAS 
HERPS ang HINTS 


BG 
A. B. W.—Keep your freesias in the pots during sum- 
mer, letting the soil remain dry. Re-pot, and start into 


growth in September or October. 








i 


Mrs. F. C. D.—Salvia splendens is not hardy enough 
to stand our winters in the open ground, You willhave 
lo procure young plants in the spring. 


D.—Young lily of the valley plants often fail to bloom 
for a season or two, They make a strong, vigorous 
growth of root and top instead of giving flowers. As 
the soil becomes less stimulating, they have a greater 
tendency to bloom. Wait in patience, 


ANNA RENKE-I would not advise attempting to 
grow water lilies from seed, You might be successful, 
but the probabilities are that an amateur would not be, 
setter purchase plants. 


Mrs. HANNAH B.—If the bulbs of your orchid are 
plump and green, itis probably taking its annual rest, 
and you need not be concerned at its failure to grow. 
Wait, and when the proper time comes it will get to 
work, 


JENNIE B.—This correspondent writes that she has 
“# tuberose four years old, which fails to bloom, but pro 
duces a quantity of small bulbs. Probably the failure 
to blossom comes from using an old bulb which bad al 
ready blossomed. 


Mrs. F. C. B.—You must select late-blooming varie 
ties of the chrysanthemum if you want winter flowers. 
Keep the lobster cactus rather dry after it has com 
pleted the season’s growth, until it shows a tendency to 
ake more growth, or to blossom, 


Mrs. K.—The aphis can be destroyed by using tobacco 
water, if you are careful to get to the under side of the 
leaves. Many kinds of worms will succumb to alum 
waier. IT would also suggest paris green applied in solu 
tion, the same as for potatoes, This ought to kill both 
aphis and worm. 


Pussy WiILLow—Cut the abutilon back in spring, 
and do not allow it to bloom during thesummer, Re-pot 
in September, Keep rather dry during the season, thus 
forcing the plant to rest as much as possible. Cut the 
heliotrope back in spring, and at intervals during the 
season. Re-pot in fall. 


Mrs. W. W. F.—Several years ago ants in the flow- 
er beds gave me a great deal of trouble, not only in the 
beds, but in the gravel paths. [ finally got rid of them 
entirely by covering their hills with powdered borax and 
Sugar. It took some time and patience to accomplish 
it, but at last I drove them away, 


Mrs. D. W.—This correspondent has a wistaria that 
is several years old, but does not bloom, The young 
branches wWinter-kill, What can be done with it? If the 
Vine is protected fora few years by laying it down and 
covering itin full, it will, after a time, acquire hardiness 
sufficient to withstand the winter without protection. 
When a plant becomes thoroughly established, it seems 
to have a greater ability to resist the effects of winter 
than at first. 


Mrs. B. A. K.-—As Lhave repeatedly said, mn: this de 
partment, my remedy is lime water. | amoften told by 
correspondents that they find matches stuck in the soil 
more effectual, and that their plants are not harmed 
by them. I find this in an old magazine in reference to 
thismethod: “ Phrusting twoor three common matches 
into the soil of a pot through the drain hole is a most 
effectual means of destroying white worms, ‘The phos 
eae 1 of the match is the destructive agent, but it is 
armless to the plants.” I would suggest that you ex 
periment and report success or failure, 


W. F. Basserr—I notice that you recommend celas 
trus scandens as a good, hardy climber. It certainly 
does make a fine display, 1 do not Know that | ever 
saw anything more beautiful than a plant of it 1 once 
found growing wild, It had climbed a small hemlock 
tree, and was at the time covered with berries. The 
ground was white with snow, and the green of the hem 
lock, with the red fruit half concealed by its branches, 
made an exceedingly effective combination. A recent 
correspondent asked about the use of box for hedges. 
The common variety is objectionable for this purpose, 
because some of the plants kill out in winter, thus leay 
ing a bad break in the hedge, but Chinese tree box, var. 
longifolia, considerably resembles the dwarf variety, is 
free from this objection, and makes a much more beauti 
ful hedge than the American arbor vite. IT also note 
What you said about the holly, Pdo not Know that our 
American holly Cilex opaca) is hardy much further 
north than New Jersey, but it succeeds perfectly there, 
and is one of our finest evergreens without berries, If 
you are fortunate enough to get a tree that fruits freely, 
itis a perfect gem. The secret of success in transplant 
ing lies in removing all the leaves promiptly when taken 
ip. 


Mrs, A. M. W. By “ perfect drainage” is meant that 
condition of soil whieh retains only a suflicient quantity 
of water to keep it moist all through, If drainage is 
properly provided, all surplus water will run off at the 
bottom of the pot. To drain well soil must have a 
venerous mixture of sand, Callas can be kept growing 
the year round, or rested. T prefer, and advise, rest 
during the summer, but T have seen very fine speci 
mens that were never rested, The flowers will be much 
larger and finer, however, on specimens that have been 
dried off in sumuner. T cannot tell you why the leaves 
on your plants curl, Isn't there some insect at work on 
it? You write that the imantophylium is deseribed by 
some dealers as not being a bulb. IT think they are 
right, and that I was mistaken when IT described what I 
supposed was an imantophyllum. My plant came to 
me Jabeled with that namie, from one of our most care 
ful and reliable growers, and it certainly has a bulbous 
root, exactly like that of the amaryllis, IT presume a 
wrong label was put on it by mistake. Another party 
has written me in reference to the matter, and he says 
my description Was correct in every respect except that 
of the roots, which are thick and fleshy, like that of the 
agapanthus, instead of bulbous. The plant sent me 
must be some variety of the amaryllis, though it is not 
like any variety with which IT am familiar in its habit 
of growth, From what you say about the bulbs you 


planted, L imagine that they were diseased before 
planting. 
MANY CORRESPONDENTS—To those who find no re 


plies to their questions in the above I have to say that a 
great pile of letters has gone into the waste basket be 
cause: Some of them ask questions that have been an 
swered fully in articles in the other columus of this de 
partment; some have ignored the fact that their ques 
tions are of no interest whatever to any one except 
themselves; and many have asked for a reply “in the 
next number”? notwithstanding what has been said. 
over and over, about the impossibility of replying 
through the paper in less time than three months 
Some of the questions asked are toolish! For in 
stance, a lady writes that she read the article on“ The 
Ideal Geranium,” and wants to grow one in the way de 
seribed. How shall she go to work? It is discouraging 
to be asked such a question after all the pains T took to 
make the article plain and explicit in its instructions! 
The article is all right, however. The questioner is one 
of a large class who seem to think it necessary to have 
ananswerto their particular questions before they can 
act. Ifan article ite vour case. what more is necessary ? 
te sure the information you want has not been already 
given to some one before asking questions. 1 have re 
peatedly advised throwing away bulbs that had been 
forced into flowering in the house; but, in spite of this, 
I receive letters daily, asking “what to do with mys 
Chinese lily, or my hyacinth after blooming?"" My ad 
viee was general, and it seems tome that a little thought 
on the part of the many questioners would convince 
them that it was wholly unnecessary for them to ask a 
question that had been repeatedly answered, since the 
conditions were the same, Don't imagine that this col 
umn represents all the questions asked me in a month, 


and think that T ought not to growl about devoting half 


a day,once in four weeks. to answering them. To 
every question answered in this department a hundred 
is answered by mail: and when you come to think this 
over, and realize, as Tdo, how unnecessary and useless 
many of these questions are, vou will not wonder that 
it becomes tiresome, 
information I can, but I do not like to make a «core of 
personal answers where one is enough. Pardon me, 
please, for indulging in a little fault-finding. Tam sure 
many ask thoughtlessly, but please think a little, won't 
vou” Please look over the papers, and make sure you 
can’t tind what you want there before asking. And 
don’t forget that a question must have some general in 
terest in order to secure an answer in this department, 
THE Epiror. 


I am always willing to give any 
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Clean your Straw 
Hat with Pearline. 


Directions, 

First brush out all the dirt possible. Then, with a 
sponge, wash the hat with the ordinary Pearline solution 
(in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a pail of water.) 
Steam it well over the nozzle of a kettle; rinse well with 
sponge and warm water ; press into shape, and dry. 

You can do all this at home at a cost of 
less than one penny. It’s simple enough, 
| if you have Pearline—but, with Pearl- 

ine, every kind of washing and cleaning 

is simple. 
Directions for the easiest way, on 
every package. 
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Peddlers and some unscru- 

| ewar pulous grocers will tell you 

® **this is as good as” or *‘ the 
— same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped- 
dled ; if your grocer sends you an imitation, do the honest 
thing—send it back. 341 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


HOW MANY MOTHERS 


there are who would use a Sterilizer if they 
but understood its utility. 
WALTER MENDELSON, M.D., of New York city, says: 
“It is probably not too much to say that the process 
known as sterilizing milk has done more toward lessen. 
ing infant mortality and illness than any other invention 
of the past fifty years. By far the best process that has 
come under my observation, and the one that I recommend 
above all others, isthe 


Arnold Steam Sterilizer.’’ 


Any one can use it, Simple and inexpensive, Ask your drug- 


Baby’ 
* A A : 

M, Ik 2 gist for it, or write for our pamphlet—“Steri/izing Mil.” 
J , Wilt MOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER N V 


“PILLSBURY’S BEST” 
FLOUR 


Makes More Bread 
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Sterilizing 








Makes Better Bread Rog'r : 
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For Sale by all 
First-class. Grocers. 


“THREE BEE” BLACKING & “ROYAL POLISH.” 


Jse these goods in your family and you may SECURE,.POSTPAID, one or both 
of the neat paper-covered books, 


“BIXBY’S HOME SONCS.” 


| i ; 








S 





HERE IS 


OUR PLAN. 


WE PROPOSE, dumog the year 
1892, to MAIL. POSTPAID, ONE 
of THESE BOOKS (to any person 
in the United States or Canadas 
sending us-2 TWO-CENT 
STAMPS, PROVIDED they are 
accompanied by FIVE COLORED 
LABELS taken from the upper side 
of the lids of boxes, containing 

BIXBY'’S “THREE BEE" 
Blacking, for meu’s shoes, or from 
the sides of the bottles containing 











4 

These books contain words and 
music, and are designed as Souve- 
nirs to consumers of our goods in all 


parts of the world, and an acknowl- & 


edgment of the increased patronage 
3 i] € } 14 \ No L 
c Hoice 
() @uection 
{sO plo New 


which they have given us. 
of O 


SECULAR SONGS 


Harmeni zed wh Gre fer use tn 


Baily“ HOME 








Lr 2% 
A 













































smoniby &cO._,. y BIXBY'S “ ROYAL POLISH.” 
—— ae for ladies’ and children’s shoes. 








We require this as an evidence that the books go direet to consumers of 
our goods. The labels may be readily removed by submerging the lids or 
bottles in water over night. State which book (No. 1 or No, 2) is desired. 
Those who wish to secure both books may do so by sending us Teo Cents 
in Postage Stamps, accompanied by the Five Labels as stated above. 
When our patrons abroad send for the books the labels should be accom- 
panied by stamps of their country double the value of U.S. A. stamps. 


BIXBY’S “THREE BEE" BLACKINC and “ROYAL POLISH" 


are popular goods and sold everywhere at popular prices. If you have not 
tried these articles, it will pay you to buy the quantity from which you cap 
remove the labels and secure one of these books. Address 


8. M. BIXBY & CO., 194 & 196 HESTER STREET, NEW YORK, U.8. A. 


Wosell 


And make it easy for you to buy ofus no matter where you live. 
The Marchal & Smith Piano is one of the Finest Pianos in the World, 
: reliable as a Government bond, and is used in the Somes of our best 
people every where, 
OUR PRICES RANGE FROM 


PIANOS, | ORCANS, 


$180 to $1500 $35 to $500 


’ a $ By selling direct to familes we avoid those useless and wasteful expen- 
t Cc. - “ses which compel agents to sell an inferior instrument or to charge you 
- double what we ask. 
We willsend you a piano or an organ on approval, and if it does not suit you we will 
takeit back and pay freights both ways. Send for cur catalogue and list of Bankers, 
qs MOrchants,Clergymen and others who have bought of us, someof whom you may know, 


THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO., 
ESTAB. 1859. (235 EAST 2Ist ST., 










































NEW YORK. 















TEETH with Crystaline. Stop 
Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetime. 
‘ireular free. T. F. TRUMAN, M. D., Wells Bridge,N.Y. 


30 


days on trial. Rood’s Magic Secale, the popular 
Ladies’ Tailoring System, Illustrated circular | FILL YOUR OW 
free. toop Magic ScaLe Co., Chicago, HL. 1 ¢ 








30 


The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge, 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done, 

Free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsi 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1, 


132 South sth Avenue, 
n of cod-liver 


3! 





She can wash, rinse and 
100 dishes 


dry 10 or 
one time with a 


] : at ‘ 
\\ HA | machine, without chip 
ping or breaking adish, 
and using a 
A dish mop or towel; she 
can save to 
i A. 

i 4 . , 
ing Machine. You run 
no risk, as every ma 
chine is guaranteed to do its work per 


three hours per day of 
disagreeable work, and 
fectly or money refunded. 
Send for illustrations, testimonials, 


prevent the destruction 
of her hands, by sim 
ply purchasing — the 
offer. Agents wanted. 
STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE CO. 
No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0, 


lightrunningand noise 


without 


from two 


less Stevens Dish Wash 


and special 





Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices, 
Knormous assortinent 


of stvles Cioods sent 
to any part of the United States. A very large 
line Of samples sent for S ets. postage. Papers 


without 
Elegant 


Gold Papers, 5e. to De, 
Papers, 10 cts. to 20 ets, 


wold, 4ce. to te, 
Embossed Gold 


Borders, all widths to match, in’ proportion, 
The Previdence Wall Paper House, 
3387 — 339 - 341 - 343 


Westminster St. 
Providence, 
| oe 





The Van Dorn Iron Works Co, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Artistic Wrought Iron Workers and Manufacturers 
of Iron Fencing, Lawn Seats, Vases, Stable 
Fittings ; all kinds of Iron Work 
for Buildings, Vaults, etc. 

CLOSE PRICES. NO COMMISSIONS 
CATALOGUES FREE. 






















BUY OF MAKER. MONEY SAVED. 
Having received so many letters 

Fe of inquiry from ladies regarding 

our Solid Bright Dongola 
Kid Button Boots, we shall 
hereafter deliver them FREE 
inany part of the U.S.on receipt 
of $2.0. Equals the best £4 boot 
retailed. Consumer saves whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ profits. As 
manufacturers we will 
guarantee Fit, style and 
Quality. If not satisfactory, 
money refunded or 
another pair sent 
free. Opera and Coi- 
mon Sense Toe. Widths 
A,B,C,D & ¥E, in half 
sizes from 2} to 
- 8. Send 


fit you 
ALLEN SHOE CO., 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A BOON TO THE DEAF! 


Osgood’s Oraphone is the 
only instrument that will 
assist the deaf. Made 
from the best bell-metal, 
it will last for years, 
Easily carried in pocket, 
and used in public with- 
ont attracting attention, 
Price $5, sent by mail, or 
ex press on 2 weeks’ trial. 
Enclose two-cent stamp for information and terms. 

OSGOOD BROS., cor. 7th St. & Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 








4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Gentlemen's Solid Genu- 
ine French Calf Shoe sent, 
prepaid, anywhere in the U. S., on 
receipt of 2, Equals every 
way any advertised 83 shoe, 
and delivered FREE, 

We make this shoe ourselves, 
therefore we quaran- 
the fit, style and 
















tee 


not satisfied we will 
refund 
the 
money 
or send 


pair. 
Congress and Lace, Plain Toe or London Tip. Sizes, 6 
to 11, widths 5 and 6. Send your size; we will fit you. 


Dexter Shoe Co 143 Federal St.. Boston, Mass 
" 


(Formerly 299 Devonshire St.) 


PAPER 








wear, and if any one is 


| soiled lace. 
another | 
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USEFUL THINGS <@2@e- 











TIEN tiie i s t hint or l 
( ) t I t new her “\ 
es a mw iith ! je al Seomne 
me, and the s parte e hel ive been 
thered and pul teoogre l i the hop hacat 
‘ mia be Of practical Use Lo some oll ol 
e JOURNAL readers 
TO REMOVE SHINE FROM BLACK SILK 
| AY the silk upon a table, and with a 
4 sponge wet with cider vineyver rub the 
shiny places until they disappear Phen hang 
ip in a shady place until dry, and the silk 
Will look almost as vowed Us rew The sane 
treatment may be used upon tine black di 
il onal 
FOR A TROUBLESOME COUGH 


6 lee Kan ounce of licorice, a quarter of a 

pound of raisins, a teaspoonful of thax 
seed and two quarts of water Boil slowly 
until reduced to one quart, then add a quarter 
of a pound of finely powdered rock candy and 
the juice of one lemon Drink half a pint of 
this when going to bed, and a littl: more when 
the cough is troublesome 


GOOD SMELLING SALTS 
( NE gill of liquid ammonia, one quarter 
of a drachm each of Kuglish lavender 
and of rosemary, and eight drops each of oil 
of and Mix all these in- 
gredients together ina bottle and shake them 
thoroughly. Fill the vinaigrette, or any small 
bottle which las 
small pieces of sponge, and pour in as much 
of this liquid preparation as the sponge will 
absorb, and cork the bottle tightly, 


A PRACTICAL ANTISEPTIC SOAP 
NY good soup material, to which sulphate 
Fe of copper has been added, in the pro 
portion of twelve parts of the latter to eighty 
eight of the former, will make a valuable 
healing soap for the use of pliysicians, nurses 
and any other persons who may be exposed 
to blood poisoning from wounds and bruises, 
parts ot 


A LOTION 
\ LOTION 

4 lactic acid una vlycerine will remove 

freckles. 


bergamot cloves, 


a ood glass stopper, with 


FOR FRECKLES 


consisting of equal 


INK STAINS AND SCORCHES 

w ‘ORCILES may be removed from linen by 
b spreading over them the juice of two 
onions and half an ounce of white 
Lemon juice and salt will remove stains of 
rust and ink, The articles should be exposed to 
the sunlight after being well saturated in the 
mixture, 


Senay 


TO TIE A SHOESTRING 
| JQROCEED exactly as if you were going to 


tie an ordinary bow-knot; but before 


| drawing it up pass the right-hand loop through 


the knot, then give a steady and simultaneous 
pullon both loops, and your shoestring will 
be tied fast. When you wish to untie it) pull 
the right-hand string, and you will have ne 
difficulty. 


WASHING COLORED MUSLINS 
YOLORED muslins should be washed in a 
7 lather of cold) water. Never put them 
in Warm water, not even to rinse them. = If 
the muslin should be green, add a little vine 
gar to the water; if lilac, a little ammonia, 
and if black, a little salt. 
AN EXCELLENT TOOTH LOTION 
| Tis generally admitted that the best way to 
prevent decay of the teeth is to usea good 
antiseptic lotion. The following is a good for 
mula: Take of carbolie acid fifteen 
thymol, eight grains; boric acid, seven 
drachms; essence of peppermint, twenty 
drops; tincture anise,two and a half drachms, 
and water two pints. Mix thoroughly, and 
use every night and morning with a brush, as 
you would any other dentifrice. 


A NEW SILVER POLISH 


vrains : 


UT two-thirds of a pint of aleohol in’ a 
wide-mouthed botttle, with one-third of 
a pint of ammonia and a tablespoonful of 
whitening; shake thoroughly. Wet a small 
sponge with this mixture, and go over your 
silver or brass with it as quickly as possible, 
rubbing it off with a soft flannel before it has 
a chance to dry. 
WATERPROOF PAPER 
VOMMON paper may be converted into a 
/ substance resembling  parehment — by 
means Of sulphurie acid. The acid should be 
of an exact strength, and mixed with half its 
weight of water. A sheet of paper placed in 
this solution becomes hard, tough and fibrous, 
vet its weight is not increased and it is far 
better for writing purposes than animal pareh- 
ment. 
TO REMOVE A GLASS STOPPER 
— remove a glass stopper that has become 
fast, put a drop of sweet oil or glycerine 
in the crevice about the stopper. In an hour 
or so the stopper may be easily removed. 
KEEPING BUTTER SWEET 
7 your butter seems likely to spoil, im- 
A merse the vessel which contains it in cold 
lime-water and keep it there until the sweet- 
ness of the butter is restored. 
TO CLEAN WHITE WOOLEN SHAWLS 


~ is KAM in a steamer over a kettle of strong 
soap-suds. This is a good way to treat 


USE OF GERANIUM LEAVES 
NE or two geranium leaves, bruised, and 
applied to a bruise or cut will cause it 


| to heal in a short time. 


289 !: WOR THe, KNOWING | | 
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Canada is famous for its excellent 
educational standards. 


HELLMUTH 
| COLLEGE 


! 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Completely equipped for giving an extensive 
and thorough education to 


Young Ladies and Girls. 


Full Academic Course, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elocution, ete. Beautiful Home, 
1Wacres, Passenger elevator. Riding School, 
On through route between East and W est--Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Pacific and Michigan Central 
Railways. Students from 2 Provinces and 
States. For illustrated catalogue, address 


Rev. E.N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 

















COMPLEXION POWDER 


is a necessity of the refined toilet in this eli 
mate, 


beauty and purity. 

It is universally known and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles and 


skin diseases, 


For Sale Everywhere. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


For the Babies 


McGuinn, M. D., 


Surgery, 





IfUNTER LJ. D., 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond : 


late 


“For some time T have been using Buflale Githia 
Water in the preparation of ATIFICrAl 
INFANTS 


Foop For 
Cow's milk is the substitute usually resorted 
to When the mother is not able to suckle her child and 
it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objec 


tion along with 


AcCipiry, 


many others, to cow's milk, is its 


Hitman milk is alwovs alkaline, but cow's 
milk, except When the animal |» tirely Upon grass, 
is almost always This is the 


the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime 


acid, ipal reason why 
water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. 
IT helieve the long-continued use of lime water is hurtful 
to digestion, and last summer when Twas feeding two 
of my own children on cow's milk, and found the nurse 
adding lime water to prevent colic and intestinal ce 
Which the food otherwise produced, 1 
directed her to use No.2? Baftlalo Lithia Water in 
preparing the food, with dmmediate and continued qood 
added until the milk lost its 
acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


rangement, 


results, The water was 


Water in cases of one dozen halft-gallon 
bottles, 85, f! o. b., here, or at all Druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


$:2-Page Illustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 





Hotel Opens June Ist. 
You 


Need this Keep Your 
© (RazorSharp. 


In metal box, containing 
coarse and fine, enough 
to last 
years. 









Goop 
FOR 
" ANY 
TROP 








Every “shaver” 
knows the TORREY STROPS, 
has made them fumous 
rect from factory. 


This Dressing 
_ For sale by dealers, or di- 
Price 25 cents, postpaid, 


Pozzoni’s combines every element of 


full Dress Suits 


Ze TO ORDER 
‘2s From $25 to $40 
Equal in fabric, style, workman- 


ship. fit and finish, to $75 and 
100 suits ofleading houses. 
Why this is possible: 

We are the only Tailoring house 
in the U. S. making a specialty 
of Full Dress Garmentsand have 
every acne’ for producing at 
lowest possible cost. Itis wel] 
known that Tailors regard the 
Dress Suit a mere incident in 
their business and accordingly 
charge prices greatly out of pro- 
portion to prices charged under 
risk competition for business 
suits. 


The Dress Suit is to-day 
an Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Wed- 
dings, Receptions, Partiesete, It 
is not only the Correct Dress on 
such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited 
Every gentleman should owna 

Dress Suit. 

Comparatively few cloths are 
suitable for Dress Garments, 
Samples of these we mail free on 
application with samples of trim- 
mings and complete instructions 
for self measurement. No one 
need be discouraged at the self-measurement requirement 
for our system is very simple. 

Our Customers Risk Nothing. 

Garments may be returned to us for any cause and 
when so returned, we obligate ourselves to pay all Express 
charges. We are general tailors and can furnish by mail 
samples of any style of goods desired, For particulars 
and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14E. Washington &t., 
BOX T , INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















Professor of 





SOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE, 





LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L.SHAW’S 
J} $keleton Bang and Ideal Wave, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $3.00 up. 


“WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long, convent Hair, from 35.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere 


COCOANUT BALM. 
The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child's 
Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Preparations of 
the Celebrated PARFUMERIE MONTE CHRISTO. 
HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPECIALTY. Send 
for free pamphlet “ How to be Beawtiful.” 


54 West Fourteenth St., New York. 









Send for Catalogue—tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 


JR. TORREY & CO. worcester, Mass. 





6) A DAY SURE, 82.15. Samples Free. 
Ilorse owners buy 1 to 6. ‘20 other specialties, 
kK. E, BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. 








No More Round Shoulders. 












No 


Brace. 


vender. 


faced 


KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined 


Expands the Chest: prevents 
found Shoulders, A 
Skirt-Supporter 
harness 
all others. 
Women, Boys and Girls. 
Cheapest and only reli 
Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 


It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace 





It provides new and improved suspenders 
or men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up, 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of Sf per pair, plain, or 81.50 silk- 
Send chest measure around the body. 


BRACE COMPANY, Easton, Pa. 






verfect 
for sadies. 
simple — unlike 
All sizes for Men, 


iable Shoutder- 


and Sus- 


Address 


N. A. JOHNSON, President 
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Acme of Comfort 


. RAMBLER 
BICYCLES 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
222 to 228 N. Franklin St., Chicago 





talogue and BOSTON, WASHINGTON 
“— by iN on — NEW YORK 





A FLAT-IRON 
‘unum CLEANER 


cua 
THAT 
CLEANS 


sos @ 2s @ 
eeee 
and at the same time waxes the Iron with Beeswax. 
Removes every particle of Rust, Starch, Dirt, or 
Roughness, reduces the labor of ironing greatly, and 
is worth to any family ten times its cost. 


Price 25c. by Mail 


AGENTS WANTED 


SHERWOOD MFG. CO., Mansfield, Ohio 
THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB 


Takes the place of a 


BATH ROOM 


Operates like a Folding Bed. 
Self Heating or fitted with 
toilet cabinet for use with Hot 
and Cold water connections, 
advantages, apply with or 
without Water Works. 
Only complete 
Folding Bath ‘Tub 
in the market en- 
dorsed by the Job- 
bing Trade, Write 
for catalogue 
to 





















a TAKE AN ACENCY for 
Os DAGGETT’S 
os SELF-BASTING PAN 
sa ROASTINC 
23 Needed in every family. 
ee Saves 20 Per Cent. 
rs in Roasting, and Bakes the 
we Best Bread in the world 
ao” Address nearest office for terms. 
W. A. DAGGETT & €0., 
Vineland, N.d. Chiengo, Il. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boston, 


Mass. Atlanta, Ga, Oakland, Cal. Galveston, Tex. 





~ Beware of Imitations, 


NOTICE 
AUTOR BAPH 











fo. \e | CAN BUY CHEAP 

; Best Hammock chair made. 

Aan Strong, roomy, easy. Changes to 

any position. Ver y ornamental. 

AJ No summer residence or camp- 

ing outtit complete without 

them, Solid comfort for solid 

people and a whole play houre 

for children. Sent by express or 
freight on receipt of price 

Chair Hammock & frame with 

canopy top, like cut..... $6.50 

Without Canopy top 3.50 

Chair only, for poreh 2.75 

Address SEEDER & CHAIK 

HAMMOCK CO., Homer, Mich. 


Bath Cabinet, Rolling Chair. 


A CURE for A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin unable to “ZG 
Diseases, Ete. walk. 

BipeTS AND COMMODES. 


Descriptive Lists sent free, 
New Haven Chair Co., New Haven, Ct. 


Home Batteries 


The most complete, most salable and most satis- 
factory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its 
price, is The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Dry 
Cell. No acids or liquids—always ready—clean 
safe in any position—contains all needed appliances 
—very convenient and easy to use—or carry about. 

Sent, prepaid, anywhere in the United States, on 
receipt of price, $7.50—Trade and agents 40. 

J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt St. 

















ieee Be 


If You Havean Eye 


for beauty - can appreciate our efforts in the ad 
aper line. 100 simples mailed for % cents. Prices, 
Bes 5) cents a roll, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 





1206 Market St., Phila, 









| covering 
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FOR HANDY ONES TO MAKE 


A QUARTETTE OF SMALL BUT USEFUL THINGS NOT 
DIFFICULT TO FOLLOW 


LMOST every 
ber whose 


household has some mem- 
chief delight it is to “ make 
something,’ and for the benetit of that useful 
one of a household presented four ideas 
below, which are easy of construction and 
useful when made. 


A POSTAL CARD CASE 

USEFUL for postal cards—handy 
things to have around—ean be made by 
a stiff card, six by nine inches in 
size, with old-rose plush for the background, 
Find a shal- 
low box larye 
enough to 
hold a pack- 
age of postals. 
It should not 
be quite 
iong as the 
cards. Re- 
move oneend, 
cover with 
the plush and 
line with sat- 
in. With gold 
paint mark 
‘Postal Cards’ 
on a bit of 
bolting cloth. 
Lay the box 
in position on 
the stiff back- 
ground, and 
then fasten 
it by bands 
of narrow 
ribbon sewed 
through the 
ecard, Con- 
ceal the stitches by bows of the ribbon. 
Across the bottom is a fringe of knitting silk 
tied into rings, and through the rings a fancy 
pen or pencil may be slipped, 


b 


Is 


cause 
P is 


SO) 























A TIN-LINED LUNCH BAG 

UST to what use it is possible to put a 
e tomato can is illustrated in this little con- 
trivance of alunch bag. Be careful to select 
a tomato can that is round, even, and in per- 
fect order; remove the 
top with a pair of pin- 
chers so the edge will be 
smooth and not ragged, 
then empty the toma- 
toes into a dish, soak 
the label off the can, 
and scald it out. When 
the can clean and 
dry, make a bag of gray 
lien with circular bot- 
tom, to fit the can. Draw 
the opening together at 
the top by means of 
brown cord draw- 
strings. Make the han- 
dles of double thickness 
of linen, and cover four 
button-molds with em- 
broidered linen as orna- 


is 


| ments to be fastened 
| on the bag where the handles are sewed on 





LARGE FUR RUGS $2.00 | 


Send 2.00 for beautiful Fur Rug, perfect in every 


| A USEFUL 


respect, With long soft Fur, either Silver White or Grey ; | 


hg ft. long, 33 in. wide, suitable for any Parloror Recep 
tion Hall. Our Illustrated Book on Carpets and Curtains 
mailed FREE. Keference— Deshler National Bank. 

Lawrence, Butler & Benham, Columbus, 0. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Catarrh, by 
petroleum. Send stamp for 30 page pamphle' 
free. Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








i |Send 10c for sample of Vocal or Inst’! 
ic Music, Reg. pales 307 to $1.; or 50c for 
us p. Son MR lio book--$15’ 8 worth late music 


Windsor Music Co., 215 Wabash-av. Chicago 


PANTS $3 Suits $13.50 and upwards. Free 
‘ e Samples and particulars by 
mail, 


BAY STATE TALLORING CO., Boston. 





\ 


| the cover. 


Before making up the bag embroider on one 
side a pretty design in washable brown silk, 
also the initial letter of your own name 
that of the name of the person who is to use it. 

Lina Bearp 


A CHILD’S TABLE-BIB 


JED-STRIPED Turkish toweling of the 


VU best quality is the material selected for 
this pretty bib. It is a simpleoblong in shape, 
with neck cut out, corners rounded off, and 


edges buttonholed with heavy red embroidery 
cotton, Before working the edge 
it—a double row of knitting-cotton is 
around the outline, straight along the 
and in scallops around the neck and at the 
ends of the 
Stripes. A 
thick, twisted 
cord of the 
knitting cot- 
ton, with a 
little red 
mixed in 
one. strand, 
is wed 
around the 
neck just in- 
side the scal- 
lops, and the 
ends, left long 
enough to tie 
behind, are 
tipped = with 
white tassels, 
brightened 
from the web 
a full set, and they 
need never be ironed. They are so thick and 
protective that they are very serviceable, and 
so attractive they are sure to please the little 
ones, 


run 
sides, 


se 
































red. 
would furnish material for 


with A yard of toweling 


. DARNING BOOK 


"bee the covers take two pieces of cardboard 
six inches long by four inches in width, 
and cover op both sides with grey linen. Join 
them at the back by two small brown ribbon 
bows. 
the brown ribbon, and slip under them four 
skeins of darning cotton—black, white, blue 
and red. On the opposite side place two leaves 
of white flannel containing darning needles. 
Decorate the cover with some appropriate 
motto done in sepia—as for example, this : 
“Tf you would preserve your soles, 
Be very sure to mend the holes.” 
Or this is equally suitable : 
“ Let all the holes be neatly mended 
3efore the week is fully ended.” 


ALICE C, TILDEN 
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“Te washed at the tub, 
Z And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
7\’ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


# Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 








N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Orc., Pittsburgh and Milwaukec. 











or of 


Inside of one cover sew two straps of 





tostrengthen | 








KODAKS 


l4 STYLES and SIZES, $6.00 to $65.00 


very Kodak tested in actual use, loaded and sealed. We guarantee each one perfect. 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit for any of above cameras, with manual, $1.50. 


The completion of our new works at Rochester and Harrow, insures a full supply of 
Se oe films hereafter. 


Catalogue sent free. Specimen photographs on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, oo99 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
FASHIONABLE AND HEALTHFUL 


THE GENUINE 


Jackson Corset 
Waist 


A perfect corset and waist combined, 
graceful symmetry, 
Patented Feb. 2 








FRONT JL 


Superb Verfect 


Form Fit 
Famous for 
and healthful qualities. 
$, ISS6 


its style, 
Take no other. 

See patent stamp on each Waist. 
Made only 


hy te Jackson Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 
IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T IT, WRITE TO 











800 
Lovely Louis XIV, 
Bow-knot Ring. 
Solid Gold set with 
10 fine Turquoise 
and Pearls. Price 


83.00 








FOR REASONABLE REPAIRS Or OUR GR 


M. B. BRYANT 6 CO. 10 Naidan mete TY, 


OLOEST RING MAKERS IN AMERIC 





Dainty Marquise Ring. 
Solid Gold. 5 Turquoise 
and 16 fine Pearls. Price 
85.50 








THE 
The fines 


PARK 


ag in the world is by 
THE NOR THE K PACIFIC RAIL ROAD 
From Chicago and St. Paul to Yellowstone Park, 
thence to Puget Sound and Alaska. New rouds, new 
hotels and unequalled transportation facilities now 

make the Park trip one of comfort and delight, while 
| the journey to Alaska is a fitting climax to the tour 
through the American Wonderland. 

Write for full information, maps and books to. 
J. M. HANNAPORD Lesage 8. FF 

Gen'l Traffic en'lP as and Ticket Agent. 

MINN 


YELLOW Wit dy 
Ra ALASKA 






Our New Book™ 
J of 172 pages, 844xlliuches. Thet 


“ Cottage Souvenir,”’ 


we saintog a great variety of 
ESIGNS and PLANS of 


Artistic Dwellings 


lak hoist 4 costing from 8500 to &810,000.F 

Bates The Beauty ofthese De algenn 

has given this book a wonderful 

sale, and hundreds of Beautiful 

Homes are being built from them 

Price &2.00. Prospectus end ¥! 
ample pages F RE 


i=; : 4 wt | 

UEO. F. i A REER & ay 
SobSE to oSoSooSo>E OE 

POCKETBOOK 


jAGEM: BUILD: 






Manager 
ST. PAUL, 





Catalogue, 1 cent, 
and samples of 
DEARN ESS, Cincinnati, O. 


Wall Paper. 


LACE CURTAIN 


Wall Paper, 4 cents. Ww. 


























Worth 50 cents, and made of imitation 













Seal; also EFlege ms Shoe Catalogue, 
sent on receipt of 20 cents postage Samples and book ‘How to Paper’ 
FR EE | to LAPHAMS, FALMER HOUSE oon Deen White Blanks 33 c. 
1 SHOE STORE, Chicago, Hl. phe es a b, $c. 
Embos’d Golds 1c. 
Colored *PERFEA 


Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send bust- 
ness card for our 
large Sample Books 

by express, 


“AYSER & ALLMAN, 
410 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Poune. 


fF 


& ae 


TION” tyes will snake 
be autiful arpets and ru 
and are guaranteed not to 
_ fade. If you mention this 
paper we will send a package each of * PERFECTION’ 
‘lurkey-Red, Green, Wine, Medium-Brown, Kose and 
Orange Cotton Dyes, with new sample cards and cata- 
logue, tor 40 cents: single package, 10 cents 
W. CUSHING & CO., FOXCROFT, MAINE. 









De ee eed 








SYLPH CYCLES ,RUYN.EA 


No complication ; no ungainly features. A power save r: speedy eve ry- 
where. More fine special features than any other two makes. STOP THAT 
JOLT! Its the vibration that tires—not the labor of propulsion. The 
Sylph3 part spring frame with Duryea 1! in. cushion tires (see cut) or best 
pneuniatic make riding over rough roads or bad pavements, feasible. 
Highest grade. $125 to $150. Agents wanted, Catalogue free. 

ROU SE-DURYEA CYCLE CO., Makers, 80 G Street, Peoria, Til. 









Cush. 





Tire. 
Our - ennual 


HOMES: INTENDING BUILDERS 


It contains 40 designs of dwellings WE erected during 91, and we quote ac- 


tual contract figures which is IMPORTANT T0 Y0 and wherein it dif- 


fers from other books which show de — that 
are impractical and impossible to build at costs quoted, Send 50c., money 


order or silver, for a copy, prepaid, and if after you have over 
ond ‘ind yourusives disse atisthed with our book, return READ iT same 
to us, and we will refund you your money. 
The Saving and Sensible Architectural Bureau 
Cleveland, Ohio 


edition of ‘‘MODERN 
is now ready for 





Thee 307-312 Arcade, A. 
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heer ja 

But write / 

The right to answe 

Answers canny 

All correspo 


rele he 


Always Sers 


Atti 


Phe Chic 


MEKEY 
is Helen 


A.DP 
flor-«la-le 


Fleur-«l 


SistTeK— The 
turquoise 


Fr. HI 
ary Ist, ol 


Phe tw 


Snow Dror 
legal in Katina 


Miuarrisas 


MABEL Dogs ure 
cats about ftifleen, 


suld to live als 


SALLY —There is no remedy for the spotting of an un 


sponged broadcloth 


ERNESTINE 
land since April, 


Fennysou has 
Inv 


been poet laureate of hug 


CLARE—It is said that 
growth of the eye-lashes 


Stitsitiliate Chie 


NELLIE The 
now” 


expression 1 
to the manor born 


G. L. P.-Louis Napoleon 
Was born March i6th, Isa 


A. W.% Muriel is pronounced 
the accent on the last syllabh 


“to the manner born, 


Prince Luiperial of Frances 


as it is spelled, with 


MaBeEL—Dinner invitation 
united names of the host 


should be i 
ianiel biceste 


theal ita thre 
[oLRn— Presents sent to a brie 
With the initials of ler rmiaidet: tiatiie 


G. J. V.—The white ribbon is the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 


Miss Resecea—-Leland Stanford's tern: as 
States Senator will not expire until 1s07, 


are usually marked 


badge of the 
United 
ErieE—Greenwood Cemetery is in Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


It is easily reached from New York City. 


IRVINGTON—The Postoflice Ik 
sponsible for the loss of a re 


paurtiient Is mot re 
istered letter 


MINERVA— While performing 
the clergyman stands facing 
Mera —Sister 
Honolulu, about 


Mrs. J. 
from cloth: 


the marriage ceremony 
the bridal purty 


Gertrude married a Dr. I 
She resides there, 


Rose 


“a year ago. 


uty, of 


Turpentine will remove grease of 


paint 
apply till the paint tay be seraped off 


SUBSCRIBER - Be 
“ Dear friend” 


cin your letter * 
is awkward, 


My dear Mr. 
and altogether bad formu. 


VETERAN'S Wikre The next Grand Army Eneamp 
ment will be held at Washington, D. C., in June, isu 


MERION —It is said that 


a Wash consisting of equal 
parts of lactic acid and 


giveerine will remove freckles 

Warksaw—Mres. Grant and Mrs, Garfield each receive 
annual pensions of 8000 from the United State 
ment. 


s(rovern 


West. OAKLAND — The groom 
quets for the bridesiniaids, us 
bride. 


should provide the bow 
Well as the bouquet for the 


H. G. S.—The 
though spelled 
long. 


NELLIE—The 
nelian and white; of 
crimson. 


word “microbe” 
mi-krobe, 


is pronounced as 
With the "i"? amd the “oOo” 


colors of Cornell 
Yale, dark 


University are car 
blue, of Harvard, 


CATSKILL—A gentleman 
before shaking hands with 
remove hers, 


always removes his 
alady. The 


Llove 
ludy does not 


MARTHA—A Single entrance fee, 
will entitle visitors to entrance 
bian Exposition at Chicago. 


G, R.—The “* Rosary ” is the 
to a certain form of prayers 
and to the beads themselves. 


probably tifly cents, 
to the World's Colum 


name given by ¢ 
recited on a string 


‘atholies 
of bends, 


MonTROSE— Rome is called "’ 
Queen of Cities,” 
less City,” “ The 


Phe Mternal City,” “The 
‘The Seven Hilled City,’ * The Name 
Mistress of the World,” 


READER—The badge of the international order of 
King’s Daughters is a small maltese cross of silver, 
usually worn with a piece of purple ribbon. 


Mrs. Harry—As your daughter is the 
lady in the family she should have the 
ceded by the eee * Miss” 


single 
Surnaine per 
upon her visiting cards, 


only 


HANNAH—* A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 
And most divinely fair.’ 
you will find in Tennyson’s poem,“ A Dream of Fair 
Women,” 

B. A.—It was of General Sheridan that General Grant 
said thas had the proper occasion arisen Sheridan would 
have proven even a greater military leader than did 
Napoleon, 


SALLIE—It require san expert to remove superfluous 
hair by means of an electric needle, We should advise 
you to be very careful who you trust in this connection, 
Why not consult your physician ? 


A. A. A.—Place cards are usually dainty and small, 
and decorated with some quaint design. They bear, of 
course, the name of the guest, and are laid at each place 
to determine the order of the seats at table. 


I. K. R.—If she chooses, a widow may, for social pur- 
—_ continue to use the name she bore as wife; there 
ore, it will be quite proper for you to issue the wedding 
invitations of your daughter as Mrs. Join ——. 


GIRLIE—Initials on note paper are not considered 
good form, neither are autographs. The present fashion 
in note po is to have the city or country address 
engraved across the top of the plain sheets ‘of he “avy 
white paper. 


CEDAR Rapips—Plain white note paper is always in 
good taste. It should, of course, be unruled. The ad- 
dress is sometimes eugraved at ihe top of the sheet: if 
not, it may be written. The envelope should match the 
paper in size and quality. 


SUBSCRIBER—Any pretty silver, china, or glass may 
be left upon the sideboard: Finger-bowls mi: iv be used 
always at dinner, though they are not generally placed 
upon the table unless fruit is se rved. This is entirely a 
matter of choice, however. 


YouNnG HovuseK EEPER—Commencing with the -oyster 
fork on the outer edge, the knives and forks on the din- 
ner table should be arranged toward the plate in the 
order in which the courses are to be served, the knives, 
of course, at the right hand, and the forks at the left. 


M. T. C.—The eldest daughter of the house should 
have phy surname preceded by the prefix ‘ Miss” upon 
her visiting card; the younger sisters should have both 
Christian and surname, preceded by the prefix “ Miss.’ 
The house address should be engraved in the lower left- 
hand corner. 


K1t—There can be no impropriety in your answe ring 
the door bell; if the person at the door happens to be 
visitor, and a stranger, and offers you her visiting « ard, 
take it and with some pleasant words bid her-welcome 
and tell her who you are, This will relieve you both 
from an embarrassing position. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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rpubls 


ition, but Jor res 
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anal Ulve reat 
ons, of ¢ 
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ol of the i ‘ 
Ne w York Cit 


rnhardt can hardly 


(i RORGINI Phe only Freemason ever known 
» the story gor the daughter of Lord Doneratl 
rhid herself in an empty clock-case while the loads 
held at hes and watched the 
She was discovered and compelled to sub 

mus a peniber of the crait, 


futher’s house, 


hoe Docailedir 
Villtwe a 
ith 
jrstallinige the ¢ 
open its doors 
thems on Or 


mss Of the World 
elieated, With appropriate ceretion 

of this yeur, afler white: the rk ‘on 
<hibits will begin Phie kexposition will 
to the public om May Ist, Dsus aad aan 
Pith of the sume Vvear, 


Columbian “ x 


on October 


tober 


CHAKLOTT ER If the not ina position to 
marry you, is he not in a posithe Vou to become 
engaged to him’? If he | 0 is tiabnly bedi ing 
very badly, and you should tot allow hin to pu yb canny 
more lover-like attention Giirks cunnot be too careful 
toavold “even the appearance ofevil 


MapamMe The’ Wayside lun,’ 
fillow’s “Tales ofa Ways 
the town of Sudbury, Mas 
of five feet five 
pounds is the proper 
dinner, should be ser 


made familiar bys 
fon,” Was really an inn in 
nehusetts, (2) Fora woman 
inverhue one hundred and thirty-eight 
weight. (3) A salad, as a course at 
ved before the dessert. 


bAvnige- 


las CAUSH 
poleon TLL, wis 


hx- hn pres kuvenie, widow of Niue 
a daughter of Count Cyprien de Montijo, 
a Spanish grandee, She was born in is26, married in 
Ins, Widowed in IS74. Her only child was killed in 
Zululand in is7% A sketeh of the bonapre with por- 
trait, Was published in the March Joumnat 

Jmewre- We do not think that the marriage 
ons of opposite faiths are likely to result as happily a 
Vhere both auree in that particular, but there are doubt 
less exceptions to this rule, Tn tarriage the one thin 
needful is love, the sort which resembles charity in 
‘hoping all things and enduring all thitngs.” 


of per 


GRrassk There is no complexion powder or lotion that 
we ean recommend, Bad complexions are usually the 
result of a disordered stomach and coanot be remedied 
by outside applications fake plenty of exercise, eat 
plenty of fruit, be scrupulously clean, and if your com 
plexion continues poor Consult your family physician. 


PorraL—The present 
Who has borne that n 
first died in Iss 
Jefferson is 
Philadelphia 
taking a child 
Deuth of Rolla, 


Joseph Jeffersom is the third 
All three were actor The 
econd tin Pst. The present 

ixty-three yeurs of age Hie wa 

and began acting at the ave of 
paurtin a drama called © Pizarro ; 


atin 
caniel thie 
born in 
three, 
or the 


JACKSONVILLE Articles mailed int one country in 
tended for and addressed to another, which bear postage 
stumps of the country to which they are addressed, are 
treated by the postal authorities as though they bore to 
postage whatever Postage may be prepaid only by 
means of the postage stamps of the country in which the 
articles are mailed 


A. Vernet, the painter, had a pupil mamed Chie, to 
Whom he was devotedly attached, but who, tofortu 
nately, died while quite young, After his death Vernet, 
almost Invariably, when Commenting tipon the work of 
his other pupils, would qualify his praise by adding 
“but vour pletures lave to? chic Hience the word 
“chic”? whieh ha ince been used to define an idea of 
style 


New Rocuee ce —The Valoiid 
plete civil ane enmonical law of the 
Is a book of doctrine, and this doctrine is elucidated and 
commented upon in a series of dialowues that reveal 
much of the customs, practices and decisions of the 
Jewish nations in the ages of antiquity The word 
‘Taliniud is from the hebrew word © lamad,” and mean 
to learn 


Miss V. DD A divorced 
stime the tanmie she bore before her marriage > there i 
no law por this point If there are any children it is 
generally considered better for the mother to retain her 
married name, though she cannot be said to be legally 
entitled to it. Ribbon, embroidery and lace will be 
much used for the trimining of white dresses this 
summer, 


Marri Send 


coutains the com 
Jewish Church. ot 


Worth tray or may not re 


a separate invitation to each member 
of the family. (2) Men are invited to aflernoon teas 
and receptions. (3) [funable to appear in person, send 
one of your own and two of your husband's cards upot 
the day of the “at home’ G1) The invitation which 
reads “ Wednesdays in December” needs only one ae 
knowledgment. Make your call upon any one of the 
Wednesdays. 


YounG Houskkeerer—To prepare salted almonds, 
blanch them by pouring boiling water over them and 
rubbing the@rown skin off with a rough cloth, When 
they are blanched and quite dry measure them, and 
over each cupful of nuts pour a tablespoontfiul of the best 
olive oil, Let them stand for an hour, and the sprinkle 
a tablespoonful of salt over each cupfal, mixing it 
thoroughly. Spread them out on a flat tin pan, put 
them in a not too hot oven for about ten minutes, or 
until they have become a delicate brown. Salted 
almonds remain on the dinner and lunch table from the 
beginning until the end of the meal, 


PERPLEXED We see no reason why you should not 
insist upon your maids wearing the caps and aprons 
which you have provided for them, and unless they 
have proved themselves invaluable by years of faithful 
service, we should advise you to give them due notice of 
your desire to make a change if they persist in their re 
fusal. The many noble women in Our training schools 
are proud of their « + and sleeves and aprons, and so 
long as this is so we can see no reason why house ser 
vants should object to the neat caps and aprons which 
their mistresses desire them to wear. Of course, we 
cannot approve of nursemaids being exposed to the 
weather with no other head covering than a lace or mus 
lin cap, but the average mistress is mindful of the health 
of her maids, and will not be unreasonable in this par 
ticular, 


S. A. W.—Men never wear their dress suits until even 
ing, no matter how swell the occasion may an six 
o'clock would be the very earliest hour possible. (2) Men 
usually wear gloves when making afternoon nike. (3) 
Atan afternoon tea the mother should stand near the 
drawing-room door, with her daughters beside her. 
Invitations for afternoon teas and receptions are usu 
ally sent out about ten days in advance of the date of 
the function. (4) Si&ters usu: uly re ply to invitations in 
some such form as the following: “The Misses 
accept with pleasure the kind invitation of Mrs. , for 
Wednesday evening, March 16th.’ The address and 
the date should be placed in the lower left-hand corner. 
5) At some luncheons the ladies do not remove their 
bonnets. We do not approve of this custom, however, 
and should not advise you to follow it. (6) We think 
that a wedding invitation should be acknowledged, but 
the custom nowadays is to allow them to go un- 
answered, 


MANY CORRESPONDENTS —The astronomical year is 
measured by the length of time required for the earth to 
make a revolution about the sun. The le sngth of this 
year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
calendar year is, therefore, about six hours too short. 
To remedy this fault the Romans, in the time of Julius 
Cesar determined to introduce an extra day in eve ry 
four years. Buta year of 365 days and 6 hours is a little 
longer than the actual time re quired for the revolution 
of the earth about the sun. Inthe course of centuries 
this diffe srence became considerable, and in the sixteenth 
century the equinoxes occurred eleven or twelve days 
sooner than they should have occurred according to 
the calendar, or on the tenth instead of the twe nty-tirst 
of March. To correct this the Council of Nice, called 
by Pope Gregory XIII, ordained that the fifth of Octo- 
ber, 182, should be called the fifteenth, and that the 
closing years in each century should not be considered 
as leap years unless they could be divided by 400. 











JUNE, 1892 


THEY sat en tete-a-tete that day, 
Absorbed in converse bright and gay; 
The dog intent forgot to beg, 

The maid engrossed scarce turned her 
You’d guess a year and npt find out 
The subject that they talked about; 
"Twas not of fashion, beaux nor belles, 
Nor promised joys nor banished hope, 
But topic more engrossing far 

The excellence of Ivory Soap. 


head. 


Corvricnt 1891, BY THe Procter & GAmBLeE Co, 





CLuEANSES PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 





Si : 
° \ i) 


Ne ate! FOR THES ETH of 
= Medecine ep HAVORED: ae 


&CO,- "VOWEL MASS. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 


purifies the breath. Used by people 


of refinement for over a quarter of 


a century. Sold Everywhere. 


“s" The Library of American Literature 3 wv. sisson 


It pay you to find out by writing to C.L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Genuine and the Sham 


very good thing has its host of imitations; every genuine 
article its counterfeits. ‘The imitators always choose the most valu- 
able and popular article to counterfeit, so that when they claim 
their sham to be equal, or as good, or the same as ‘So-and-So’s,” 
the public may depend upon it that ‘‘So-and-So’s”’ article is the 
best of the. kind. The sham proves the genuine merit of the 
thing it copies, and never has this been better illustrated than by 
the imitations of ALLcock’s Porous PLasrers. 

Autcock’s Porous PLasrers are the standard of excellence 
the world over, and imitators in their cry that theirs is ‘as good 
as ALLcock’s,” are only emphasizing this fact and admitting 
‘Aticock’s”’ to be the acme of perfection, which it is their high- 
est ambition o imitate. ‘The difference between the genuine and 
these imitations, which copy only general appearance, is as wide 
as that between gold and copper. 





= be diman 





The only safe way for purchasers is to always insist upon having 


ALLCOCKS ccasrex 


PLASTERS 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 
unable to procure this Wonde rful Soup s« nd 25 
cents in stampsand receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago 


SPECIAL, —Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 

















NOS S851, 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
ON BASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
for catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


| 


SOLD 
Write 








YEARS 
save THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, 
TERMS 
REASONABLE. 








SWEET TONED, 


SOLD ON Warranted. 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO ~~~ AVE. NEW YORK 
174 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘OLD MAID” 


REFRIGERATOR, 
SIDEBOARD 


—AND— 


CHINA CLOSET. 


For people desiring the com. 
forts of life in small rooms. 
Antique Ash. Cold dry air 
Six walls, air-tight locks, wa- 
ter cooler, drawers for gilver 


ment Fully 





and linen, glass doors, mov- 
able shelves. Three articles in 
one. Price.only $25. Write 


for catalogue of fifty other 
styles, all new, of the famous 
Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators. Best in 
the world. We pay freight 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 


2to 30 OTTAWA STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 








‘Ladies’ Park 


Absolutely free from horse motion or weight 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURM AL 











The Most Elegant 
Vehicle 
Ever Produced 


on animal. Unequaled for style, comfort 
and safety. Made in 10 styles. Send for 
catalogues and prices. 


The Chadwick Two-Wheeler Co., Salem, Virginia 









MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S 


CURLING CREAM 


The best preparation on the 
market for holding the Hair 
-*. inCurl, Bangsand Frizzes; ab- 
solutely harmless. It is an 
- excellent tonic for the hair, 
Once tried always used. 
Price 50 cents. 

Enclose 2-cent stamp for fine 
card case to P. B. =. 405 State St., Chicago, Lil. 








BEFMAN’SPEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


( 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep» 
sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 
CAUTION—Sece that the name 
Zé Beeman is on cach wraj per 


Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, suffic ient to 
digest 1,000 grains of food. It it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, "send five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 28 Lake St., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


nies: | LZ 


FREE TO LADIES. 



















eunettes ted Book on Fancy Work, Knit. 
S ting & Crocheting, 150 embroidery stitches 
C2 patterns for working thea phabe tandd igns 
Ss t 


aos & cumnione als 


en to tr 


for making ti 
anese tray th 
HOME, a family wid po r r for your g 
with fashions & fa y workillus strated. 


Li 
0c and we wil ie sen d THE HOME! 


Z and give you rk. Address Pub. 
4@ The Home, lila Mi ik St. Boston, “et é 





and old 
send 
smonths . 





“This is 


"Chicago 











WALL PAPERS 


BUY FROM FIRST HANDS 


re sell the consumer at Factory prices, Send Ge. 
in stamps and get our samples before purch awing. 
CHAS. M. EN nnd vobuer 
Jobber, 
614 So. 20th Stes PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











For SPRING and 
SUMMER WEAR. 


revised Price List. If your dealer can- 
not supply them, they can be obtained 
of the manufacturers, 





PSILANTI 


SPRING GOODS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Dress Reform 


UNDERWEAR 





Sanitary Balbriggan, Sanitary Lisle Thread, 
SILK and Sanitary Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixed 


§ The ONLY Sanitary Underwear, and 
\ Endorsed i by the leading medical profession. 


Se Send for new Catalogue, Samples, and | 


[+ HAY & TODD MFG.CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Sanitary MERINO, 


DON’T BE DECEIVED. 


See that each garment is stamped 
with our Trade Mark— 


“Yosilanti Health Underwear.” - 
















4c. A DA 


able, it will pay you 
b to investigate OUR 








wee 
HERENDEEN 


_PER ROOM _ 


“WILL 
Either with HOT WATER or STEAM as preferred. 
If you are building a New Home. or want to make the old one Comforte 


FURMAN BOILER 


* MANUAL On House Heating and Ventilation sent free, 


MFG. CO., 10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N. Y. 








HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


and System of Heating 
150 page ILLUSTRATED 
Address, 





zy BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 


FOR THE 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
g fallible forcuring eruptions, diseases of the skin, gl: andsand 
muscles, yoy es aling cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


fe &c. 
BARCLAY re 





ruggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
— 44 Stone St., New York. 


ES TABLISHED | 80h 





Good 13¢ THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
ae E ATS: the best, the 
Paver} 0 free oy Fade 


WALL PAPER 


If you have any use whatever for Wall Paper, donot 
fai lto send 1Q0c for postage on samples,and his guide 
“HOW TO PAPER” will be. sent Free. Agents sample 
1. 186-1388 + Madisen-st. Chicago. 








_books, 


. 





° FOR | 


OUSEWIVES 


CAN HAVE @DORLESS BROILER 










 SELF- + Sent to any part of 
BASTING. UNITED STATES 


Reversible. . 
mnttertatans on conditions below 
Saves all 









the Gravy FOR {QO CENTS 


9 It broilssteaks,chops, 
oysters, fish, ete., allowing NO 
eg Odor to escape in the room 
TOASTS BREAD PERFECTLY 
OVER A SMOKY FIRE. Weight, 2 lbs., made from steel 
Suitable for gas, oil, gasoline, wood or coal fire. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPECIAL OFFER: To further introduce this wonde ate 
Broiler,we willsend one, all complete, anywhere in U 
all charges prepaid, upon receipt of only 10¢, You 
examine Broiler at express office, and if O. K., pay re- 
maining 9c. If, after using 6or 8 times, Broiler is not 
satisfactory, we wlil remove same,and re fund the dollar 
Total cost to you, 81. Warranted never to warp, crack 
nor break. Excellent terms to agents and dealers. 


SUN STAMPING CO., 406 P Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


























yiNG Disc F 
gvov ARE THE LY Fy 
HANDSOMEST ON THE ie 


a SUPERIOR *° ““! orHeRs 
& a 


~ 
~ 


i 


+ 


iwcomP 


A HANDSOME 
AND USEFUL 
TABLEQRNAMENT. 
INDISPENSABLE 


WHEE 


Nickeé 
«PLATED 
Anws Yaouvstasie 
Discs enmee RAPIOLY 


FLIESare TROUBLESOME IN-ANY BOSITIONS 
1 jNVENTION A QUICK SELUy 


F VERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Manuf ACTURED ONLY BY 


WRENN.WHITEHURST@CO. 


NORFOLK,VA.US.A. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
if THEY WILL NOT FURNISH WRITE TO US 


THe LATES NG NoVELpy 











new pian. Circulars, terms, and our 


BALM OF LIL 


doesn't show and doesn't clog the pores! 





Cream, 25¢e. Geranium Jelly, for tan, 
Neat case containing ALL, 





S, a Magic, liquid, invisible face powder 
Kemoves 
for Face Massage treatment of wrinkles, & 

burns, and chaps, 25e, 
sent prepaid, $2.50 


A LADY WANTED! 


To open a Toilet Parlor at home, obtain names. send circulars, and manage Agents for the Sylvan Tollet 
Preparations, Entertaining. paying, and congenial employment the entire year. We also want Lady Agents: 
copyrighted) book *F AC 
The SYLVAN TOILET PREPARATIONS (Dainty, 


JE MASSAGE, The New Art,” sent Free. 
exquisitely pe Tfumed and ele gantly put up.) 
, Harm ess asdew. Charming in effect, bat 
blemishes. Price, 50e., by mail. 6c. MASSAGEO, 

Satin Skin Su ap. fra trant pure. lasting. 25e, Dental 
Curlola, keeps bangs and frizzes in curl, 8be, 


SYLVAN TOILET CO., Port Huron, Mich. 











LAMP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








* Ladies’ Hemstitched 
rl ish Handk’ rch’fs, $1. Soper doz. 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
very fine, $2.40 per doz. 
Gent's sil d Handkerchiefs, $1.50 per doz 
Gent’s Hemstitched Handkerchie fs, $1.89 per doz 
Gent's Hemstitched, very fine, $2.69 per doz. 











sent free 
toany part of 
the U.S. 


On receipt i ine 





















78 F Tehiyind ‘SetretS é. & 
Me WIRE, Work’ WETTINGS fee 


BEF WIRE &/RON W. 
Pr don Sy. MAS. pr LAFAYeTre ¥uo} 








MINER’S, 


a the original, 


~ Almond Mea 





1059 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, i Agents wanted. 





and you can secure some of the 
best of the inside of it for $40 
down; ten dollars a month after- 
wards. Send for ‘Pullman; 
With a Moral ’’; free. 

J. H, VanVLISSINGEN & BRO., 
Chicago, Ill, 

















Whitens and nourishes the Skin, re 

moves Pimples, Eezema, Blackheads, 

~ Wrinkles, Shiny Skin, Moth, Tan, 

= Freckles, Liver Spots and all skin blem- 

ish Ask for Miner's (the original), 
“ Perfectly harmless. 25 cents by mail. 

~n™ H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass 
Bi ng md Nut Cream 
itive ly ru them 
WRINKLES Iie ci een 
{ARY E Mt KRAY, 


of money order 
Doz. lots will be 

Remit for samples and see if you can match values 
im any city this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Handkerchiefs. 


WELLINGTON & CO. 
1004 Chestnut St,, Prita., Pa 
Mention this paper. 








loes 


HANSON'S “2 


us - send by ma 
_s MAGIC - Ww. T Hanson & 


— ag Schenectady, 


CORN SALVE: 


oe 


ine ry box is warran- 
ted to oure, or mouey 
refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25c 
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MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the ng in curl for days 
Innocent as cologne. A toilet 
necessity. Notsenton trial. 
30,000 Ladies Have Endorsed It 
At drugyists, or prepaid, 50c. 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
DENISON CHEMICAL CO., 
66(C) LaSalle St., Chicago, DL, 









Metal 
Tipped. 


malay READY 





See Name CEVER EF. ADY” on Back of Each Stay. 
Warranted water-proof, 


Th pean 


DRESSSTAY” 


RRP PAG 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


Beware of Imitations. 


~AaAeessan 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 
‘ 


<a 
Send for our little book. It will interest you, eer 





A POINTER! 


PossiBiy it has not occurred to 
our readers that the LUBURG 
£ >, MF. €O., 821, 828 and 825 North 
Nu), Kighth St., Vhila., are one of the 

44 yf lirgest manufacturers of Bicycles, 

: My Children’s Carriages and Kefrigera 

tors in the United States A tour 

through their immense Factory is 

Positive proof. Tu their maxniticent 





Salesrooms you will find a very large 
stock of Cycle Sundries and Bieyele 
Suits, The carriage department 
presents a er and appearaner with 
s:veral hundred Coaches handsomely 
Qpholstered and trimmed The 
“ Glacier Kefrigerators with their 
L —_— seven walls for insulation, are the 
Ku == only practical Refrigerators made 
i. im We also notice a great variety of 
> i] > 4 Reclining Chairs, Roller Top Desks, 
Mate - ? Invalid Chairs, ete Name goods 
= desired, and a catalogue fully de- 
@woo = ribing each arti le will be sent. 





Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 


popular price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 
Catalogue Free. ° 


o} Se BICYCLES 


hd, Hasy payments, Wesellevery where. 
Victor Jr. sbulls $11 
90 












*9i Cush nn =>» Juno, b ills 365 49in $3 
990 Crescent (’91 make S50 | 791 $135 ; Rambler 

°91 3145 Cush’n High jrade$%) And? 20 other styles as cheap. 
Largest stock and oldest dealers in U.S. Agts. wanted, 


Cata.free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 80 6. St., Peoria, iM, 












Every Hunter, Fisherman and 
Yachtsman needs one. A bright 
light from a minute to an hour 
atan instants notice, Invaluable 
to the smoker, It fits your ve — 
pocket _in size and price 
pressed prepaid g omplete with 
accessories in U, oo, 
Write for = A New Inven- 
tions, to Magte Introduction 
Co., 821 Broadway, N. ¥ 


LAWN TENNIS 


Catalogue 
AND 

RULES OF THE GAME FREE 
Special Discount to Clubs 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Ball Tosser 











The New Great 
American Game 
sent by express pre- 
aid on receipt ot 













price e, 7 a“ Ball 
oaser Co. 
Bld “ New tore 
POCK PENCIL 
z IMPERIAL AND fi oem 10c E 
~~ 
o 
La 
o 






CLU B: ze | 4 postp: aid for § | Bill. 
MarkeLinen,Cards,Papers, Everything 3 
New Agents make BIG Money. TermsFree& 3 


THALMAN MFG, CO., No, 154 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md., 








nd stra " 
AT t Bal. hits TURY ES edanegae ‘ 
LW WELL, DE*DWOOD, 8. D,- 











Cay VSS Ps om 
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copy of INGALLS’ 


Home AND ART MaGazinF, and full particulars, 





| Send 10 cents for a sample 


Address J. F,. LNGALLS, LYNN, Mass. Box J. 











Does not dry 
| } () ] the Skin, Hair, 


and Nails 


Soap 








\ slice of Transparent Soap held over a 
lighted match gives off the fumes of burnt 
var. Sugar causes soap to dissolve too 


freely and unlocks the alkali. ‘This is why 
delicate skins cannot stand transparent soap. 





INVEST IN BOO) LOTS--WHY NOT? 








(e ws 
raet at 

















Is milled and made from white curd soap, 


. 4 while transparent soap is a boiled one 
ino la oap made of yellow kitehen Soap. Any 


statement to the contrary is not correct. 


‘Vinolia’’ is a natural soap, while 
) Vi li os transparent is made so with methylated 
ino la oOap spirits (contaminated with naphtha). 
Is guaranteed neutral. What was heard 
of neutral soap before ours ? 
‘Transparent soap cannot be superfat 


- e 
Vinolia Soap ted. Ordinary Soap, containing extra 


fat, cracks and lathers poorly, — In 
‘Vinolia’’ Soap the problem of super 
fatting has been chemically solved for the first time. ‘The extra cream mini 
mizes any possible action of soap upon the skin. ‘This is one reason why the 


Lancer and BririsH MepicaL JOURNAL and leading medical men here and 
abroad indorse it and no other. 

Another point. We furnish easy home tests, as well as complicated 
scientific tests for making analyses, besides instructions ** HOW TO JUDGE 
SOAP.’ ‘These are free to everybody on application. Would we venture to 
do this if we did not stand on a solid rock ? 

Prices: Floral, 15c¢., Medical, 25c., ‘Toilet, 35c¢., Vestal, 85c. a tablet 
For sale by all leading drug gists. If your druggist cannot supply you, write 
direct, with price. 


eReEE ESE 

by { % % & 
; bil 66 33 
Beware of imitations. Get VY] N O L | A. 


dt dy a) 
* a , 
& ) 


i) EE ry me 
BLONDEAU ET CIE., London, Paris, and New York 
American Depot: 73, 75 and 77 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK 



























BUY THEM IN THE 


TOWN OF GRIFFITH 


THE COMING GREAT 


Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago, 


WHICH HAS 


FOUR RAILROADS 


NOW IN OPERATION, 
THE rrr ge! seerent. 


















ERI E,a 
THE ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN, 
(The Chicago Outer Belt Line), 


which encircles Chicago as 
shown, making a switch con- 
nection with: ul her railro: ids, 
and giving Griffith Chicago 
rates of freight to all 

Caco points. 
Griffith has also two oil pipe 
_ lines of the Standard Oil 
Co., which supply oil for 
fuel much cheaper 
than coal. 























Griffith is the only factory suburb of Chicago having two oil pipe lines and 
four railroads, These bring factories—factories attract population—population 
makes large cities out of small suburbs. If you can buy in a small suburb, and sell 
in a large city that’s shrewd investing! 

Griffith is still new—ground floor chances there yet! Residence lots sell for 
$120—best ones $300; business lots $300—best ones $650. Monthly payments $4 
to $15, if desired; discounts for half or all cash. 





The choicest lo ms can now be had in two new additions—but best lot 
go fast. ‘To be sure of them s¢ nd $10 per lot deposit, and we will immediately 
reserve for you the best unsold of the price an d kind you specify—guaran 
teed high and dry—and will send you markes d plat and full ink mation. You 


can then investigate fully and if not suited exchange for any lots unsold, 





If you prefer to take the risk of we choicest locations, send first for 
we and select for yourself. Sent free. We are only waiting for your address; 
1ere’s ours: 

JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 142 Washington St., CHicaGo, ILL. 


As to our standing we refer to the Columbia and Metropolitan National Banks, of Chicago. 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


oe 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODs, 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 





We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRING AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 
for you to do so, send for our Ilustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. 


t#@ PAID PARCELS DELiVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., eth ave., n.y. 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


For Baby's Skin, Scalp, and Hair 


Everythirg that is cleansing, purifying, and beautifying for the skin, 
scalp, and hair of infants and children, the Cuticura Reme- 
dies will do, They afford instant relief, and a speedy cure in the 
most agonizing of itching and burningeczemas. They clear the skin 
of the most distressing of scaly, crusted, pimply, and blotchy humors. 
They cleanse the scalp of dandruff, scales, and crusts, destroy micro- 
scopic insects which feed on the 
hair, and supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment. They 
prevent inflammation and clog- 
ging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, rashes, 
red, rough, and oily skin, They 
heal rough, chapped, and fis- 
sured hands, with itching, burn- 
ing palms, painful finger-ends, 
and remove the cause of shape- 
less nails. 

Thus, from the simplest baby blemish to the most torturing and disfiguring diseases 
of the skin and scalp, even when complicated with hereditary or scrofulous taints, 
these great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies are equally successful. 
Everything about them invites confidence. They are absolutely pure, and may be 
used on the youngest infant. They are agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. 
They are speedy, economical, and unfailing. 





89>“ Act anovT THE Skin, Scar, AND Hair" mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 "Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura Remepies are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, as5c.; CuTicurA RESOLVENT, the greatest 
of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by PoTTER DruG anv Cue. Corr., ‘Boston. 


For Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair use that greatest of Skin Puri- 


> fiers and Beautifiers, as well 
as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. The only 
medicated toilet soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause 
of pimples, blotches, rashes, rough, red, and oily skin. Sale greater than all other skin and com- 
plexion soaps combined, Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 25c, 
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